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PREFACE. 



Ths object of this Tolunie is to enable young periont, when letni- 
iag to read at 8chool, to acquire a knowledge of some of the moel 
interesting and useful portions of history. A hook consisting chiefly 
«f extracts filled with real incidents, which equal, if not surpass, the 
most successful efforts of imagination in roQiance, cannot fail to cap- 
tirite the attention of youth ; and it is moreoTer beli'^ved, that few 
thus made acquainted with the extraordinary events described in the 
Historical Re^er, will have so little curiosity, were there no other 
motive to influence them^ jis not to be inspired with a strong desire 
for fiirther reading on this important ^bject — that few, at least, will 
have so little curiosity as not to fill up the chasms, connecting together 
the prominent parts hfete given. 

It may possibly be apprehended by some, that a, book, like th* 
Historical Reader, which contains accounts of battles, massacres, and 
ether tragical scenes, will cause young persons, especially, to place 
a fiilse estimate on human conduct — that, in the same degree as they 
thence fail duly to appreciate real goodness, they will become the 
lesiwnclined to it ; and in the same degree as they become fiuniliai- 
ized with vice, they will view it with less abhorrence, and will con- 
sequently be the less secured against temptations to it. The Author 
would not deny that this may sometimes be the case ; but he does 
maintain, that there is no necessary tendency in history, to produce 
these deleterious effects in the human character. Those who read 
history, must blame themselves or their teachers, if suitable moral 
Teflections arc not made as they pass along. If history were studied 
as it ought, the most tragical relations which disfigure its ensanguin- 
ed pages might be made conducive to our instruction. If we did but 
reflect on the tears cdf ihe widows and orphans, and imagine ourselvefl 
to hear the groans of the wounded and dying; if We represented to 
ourselves the splendid and warlike appearance of an army, at its first 
taking the field, contrasted with the distressful spectacle of its Blus- 
tered remains, aller a hard fought battle, er a bloody eampaigu; w* 
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should be thunderstruck at the reflection, and contemplate with hor* 
tor the dreadful effects of the human passions, instead of being greatly 
dazzled with what is called martial glory, and unduly inspired with 
love for the praise usually bestowed on it in histdry. 

The names of the several persons firom whose writings extracts 
have been made in this work, are not annexed to those extracts, be- 
•ause in some instances the same article has been taken from differ- 
ent writers^ and in oth»r instances the phraseology has been partially 
altered — ^the former of which renders the giving of names inconve- 
nient, and the latter might be considered an act of injustice, inasmuch 
as it would ascribe to the individuals named what is not properly 
their own. The Author, however, aiming to let the work possess 
as much variety of style as possibly consistent with his main plan, 
has avoided introducing his own phraseology, in many instances, 
where the extracts made are evidently susceptible of improvement in 
this paijj^cular. Indeed, it has been fovtnd difficult, if not impossible, 
to obtaiii that variety, connected with that approved excellency of 
style, which is practicable in a collection of extracts on more mis- 
eellaneous subjects. The best class of writers on history is compa- 
ratively small ; and the subject admits also only a comparatively small 
rhetorioal diversification of language. The Author nevertheless in- 
dulges the belief, that this compilation is not greatly wanting in that 
variety and excellency of style which are of the first importance ia 
books for the use of schools ; and, that it will be found well calculated 
to inspire the youthful mind with a desire for more extensive and 
connected reading on this useful and interesting subject. 

. J. L.BLAKE. 
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THE 

HISTORICAL. READER. 

THE CREATION. 

1. tIIE creation of the world is the first transaction, with 
which we are presented by history, and is the most truly 
sublime and glorious, that imagination can conceive^'"'But 
of this stupendous event, no particubts are recorded dalcn- 
lated only to gratify an idle curiosity-Qt seems to have beea 
the great, if not the only object of the inspired penman, to 
make known the important truth, that the heavens and the 
earth were created by the immediate power of Godi ' 

2. Th6 earth, subsequent to its creation^ was a fluid, dark, 
and shapeless mass of matter ; 

The vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea^ dark, wasteful, wild. 
Up from the bottom turn'd by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountaihs, to assault 
Heav'n'S height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
But at the sovereign c<nnmand of the Almighty, the cheer- 
ful light appeared ; the firhiament expanded, to divide the 
upper from the lower wateris ; the congregated floods retired 
to their destined beds, and the dry land was crowned with a 
rich profusion of herbage, fruits, and flowers. 

3. These great occurrences, having occupied the three 
first days, the succeeding one was devoted to an illumination 
of the newly created globe — on the fourth day, the face of 
heaven was decorated with myriads of stars, and the greater 
luminaries were so disposed, as to distinguish between day 
and night, and to divide the seasons of the year. 

What is tb0 "first ©vent with which historv presents us ? — Have we 
any particular account of the creation of the world ?— -What object 
had the inspired penman chiefly in view, when writing the^istory of 
the ereation ? 
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God saw the light wis good ; 
And light from darkness by the hemisphere 
Divided ; light the day and darkness night 
He nam'd. Thus was the first day ev'n and morn ; 
Nor past uncelebrated, nor unsung 
By the celestial quires, when orient light 
Exhaling first from darkness they beheld ; 
Birth-day of heav'n and earth ; with joy and shout 
The hollow universal orb they fill'd, 
And touch'd their golden harps, and hymning prais'd 
God and his works. 
4. The waters were then replenished with an abundant 
variety of fish ; the odoriferous air was fanned by the pinions 
of innumerable birds ; the verdant meads were stocked with, 
cattle ; and every part of the earth was inhabited by its ap- 
propriate tribes. To complete, and truly to excel the whole, 
on the sixth day, God created man of the dust of the ground ; 
and breathing into his body the breath of life, or immortali- 
ty, caused hrni to become a living soul. Shortly subsequent 
to his own creation, Adam was thrown into a deep sleep, dur- 
ing which the Almighty took from his side a rib, formed it 
into the body of a woman, and endued her also with life and 
immortality. 

5. Now heav'n in all her glory shone, and roU'd 
Her motions, as the great first Mover's hand 
First wheel'd their course : earth in her rich attire 
Consummate lovely smil'd ; air, water, earth, 
By fowl, fish, beast, was fiown, was swum, was walk'd 
Frequent ; and of the sixth day yet remained ; 
There wanted yet the master-work, the end, 
Of all yet done : a creature who, not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, might erect 
His stature, and upright with front serene 
Govern the rest, self-knowing, and from thence 
Magnanimous to correspond with heav'n. 
But grateful to acknov?ledge whence his good 
Descends, thither with heart and voice and eyes, 
Devoted in devotion, to adore 
And worship God supreme, who made him chief 
Of »11 his works. 
9. When Adam first beheld the fair partner of his life, 
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fintling her of his own likeness and compkxiOD, he was strnck 
with a secret sympathy, and ezclainied with rapture, Tkis is 
now bane of my hone andfiesh of my flesh* He easily fore- 
saw, that the love and union which were now to take place 
between them, were to be lasting. The divine hand which 
conducted the woman to Adam, did it in the light of a ma* 
trimonial father ; and having joined them together, he pro- 
pounced upon them a benediction, intimating, that they 
might live to see the earth replenished with a numerous pro- 
geny. 

7. Thrice happy man, 

And sons of men, whom God hath thus advanced, 

Created in his image, there to dwell 

And worship him, and in reward to rule 

Over his works, on earth, in sea, or air, 
. And multiply a race of worshippers 

Holy and just : thrice happy if they know 

Their happiness, and persevere upright. 
8. Thus, by the creative influence of the Eternal Spirit, 
were the heavens and the earth finished in the space of six 
days — so admirably finished — ^an unformed chaos changed 
ioto a system of perfect order and beauty — ^that the adorable 
Architect himself pronounced it very good, and aU the sons 
tff Ood shouted for joy. 

9. The Creator from his wwk 
1>esisting, thoj^h unwear'ied, up returnM, 
Up to the heair? of heav'ns his high abode, 
Thence to behold this new created world 
Th' addition of his empire, how it show'd 
In prospect from his throne, h#W good, how fair, 
Answering his great idea. Up he rode 
Followed with acclamation and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmonies : the earth, the air 
Resounded, 

The heav'ns and all the constellations rung, 
The planets in their station listening stood, 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 
IC-^ccording to the Bible, or Hebrew chronology, the 
creation of the w<Hrld is placed in the year 4004 before the 

What ia the chronology of the creation of the world ? 
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Christian era. ( 'Fhe Chinese, Hindoos, and Egyptians, hdr^ 
made pr^tensibns to a much earlier origin'^fi but these pre- 
tensions are supported by no decisive historic documents^ 
and must therefore be attributed to national vanity, which 
prompts every people to trace back their origin into the re- 
motest antiquity, in order to give addition^ eclat to their 
nation. 
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1. To facilitate the intended happiness of our first pa- 
rents, the Almighty Creator had provided for their residence 
a most delightful spot, called^^deti^) It was watered by four 
rivers, and from its natural fertility and the richness and va- 
riety of its productions, it was fitly called a Garden. Among 
its vegetable productions, were two remarkable Trees, one 
called the (^ree of Life, and the other the Tree of Knoto^ 
ledge. It is supposed, that the first of these trees communi- 
cated immortality to ail who should eat of it ; or that it fur- 
nished a sovereign remedy against all the evils incident to 
the life of man ; and the latter was to enable persons to dis- 
tinguish betweep Good and Evil. 

2^ Into this earthly Paradise did the Almighty conduct 
Adam and Eve, giving them orders to take care of the garden, 
and to superintend the plaiits. He grated them permission 
to eat of the fruit of eviery tree, except of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and "Evil This he strictly charged 
them not even to touch, on thi*. penalty of incurring his dis- 
pleasure, and thereby entaihii^ upon themselves and their 
descendants, mortality, disea^and death. With this small 
restraint, God left them in tHier' garden of Eden, where every 
thing was pleasing^ to the sight, and accommodated to their 
mutual enjoyment. > . 

3. Thus fixed in the most beautiful situation, possessed of 
innoeence, devoid of guilt, and free from care, the happiness 
of our first parents seemed complete , 

Have any nations pretended to an origin more remote than that 
given to the creation of the world by the ch^ono^ogy of the Bible ? 
What was the name of the garden In which Adain and Eve were 

5 laced ? — ^What two remarkable trees are named as being init ? — Un- 
er what prohibition were Adam and Eve placed ib Eden ? 
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Perfection crown'd with wond'rous frame, 

And peace and plenty smil'd around ; 
They felt no grief, they knew no shame, 

But tasted heaven on earthly ground. 

;But alas ! their hllss was transient, their inngcence flcet- 
ingy^and short their exemption from toil and care. 

^^he devil, viewing the felicity of the first hnman pair 
with those painful sensations which are natural to depravity 
of heart, determined to allure them from their inmieence, 
and to stimulate them to the crime of disobedience- In 
consequence of this infernal design, he began by persuading 
Eve, through the agency of the serpent, to taste the prohi- 
bited tree of knowledge, telling her, that by so doing, both 
herself and her husband would become sensible of the dif- 
ference between good and evil, would acquire much addi- 
tional happiness, and even not be inferior, in point of. wis- 
dom, to God himself. 

5. Unhappily the artifices of the serpent prevailed. Eve 
gazed on the tempting fruit till her appetite was inflamed ; 
its beautiful hue made her fancy it a most delicious food ; 
and, at length, she sacrificed her duty to gratify her curiosi- 
ty. She stretched forth the presumptuous hand, took of the 
baneful fruit, and eat, to her own destruction. 

^i — She pluck'd, she eat ; 

Earth felt the wound, und nature, from her seat. 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 

6. Pleased with the taste of the fruit, and fancying herself 
already in possession of that additional happiness the serpent 
had promised her, she Hew to Adam, and enticed him to par- 
ticipate in her crime. 

He scrupled not to "eat 

Against his better knowledge ; not deceiv'd, 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 

Earth tremWed from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and Nature gave a second groan ; 

Sky lower'd, and muttTing thunder, some sad drqps 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin. 



Did thejc comply with this prohiUiiion ? — ^Wliat induced them to 
violate the law of God ? 
2 
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7. Remorse, th6 natural consequence of guilt, now open- 
ed their eyes to each other's nakedness. No longer shielded 
by innoeence from shame, they were mutually shocked at 
the reciprocal indecency of their own appearance. Art was 
now substituted to conceal what their criminality rendered 
too obvious ; aprons were made of fig-leaves ; and they 
doubtless highly applauded themselves for acquiring, at the 
expense of their integrity, the faculty of invention, to re- 
move difficulties which their former simplicity prevented 
their perceiving. 

8. While they were in a state of innocence, they no sooner 
heard the voice of God approach them, than they ran with 
ecstasy to meet him, and with humble joy to welcome his 
gracious visits ; but now their Maker was become a terror to 
them, and they a terror ta each other. Their consciences 
painted their transgression in the blackest colors, all hope 
was banished, and nothing remained but horror and despair. 

9. When, therefore, after their transgression, they heard 
the voice of the Lord in the garden, instead of running, with 
cheerfulness and joy, to meet him as before, they .flew to its 
most retired parts, that they might conceal themselves from 
his sight. But the Almighty soon called them from their 
dark retreat ; they were unable to escape the knowledge of 
his omniscient eye, though covered with foliage ; they both 
appeared before him, and acknowledged their guilt. 

10. The man, however, attempted to excuse himself by 
laying the blame to the ^oman, and pleaded her persuasions, 
as the cause of his criminality. The woman endeavored to 
remove the crime from herself to the serpent ; but the Al- 
mighty thought proper to make all three the objects of his 
distributive justice. As the serpent had been the original 
cause of this evil, God first passes sentence on him, which 
was, that he should ever |*er creep on the ground, and 
thereby become incapable of eating any food, except what 
was mingled with dust. " -'I*he woman was given to under- 
stand, that she had entailed upon herself sorrow and pain, 
and subjection to her husband. . The punishment of Adam 
consisted in a life of perpetual toil and slavery, in order to 

What was the curse pronounced on the serpent for his agency in 
the apostacy of our first parents ? — What was the curse pronounced 
on Eve ? — On A «*• r ? 
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keep in due snbjectioii those passmns and appetitesu to gra- 
tify which he had transgresjpedthe divine commandl j 

11. The awful debree heiilg thus solemnly pronounced, as 
well on the author of the offence, as on the offenders them* 
selves, the Almighty, tp enhance tlieir sens^ of the crime, 
and the tokens of his displeasure, (Expelled Ahe guilty pair 
from the blissful regions of Paradise, ^nd pHkced, at the east 
encf of the garden, It guard of angels, 'not only to prevent 
theiH^urn, but tS secure the forbiddeir fruit, in future, from 
the unhallowed hafids of polluted mankind. 

12. Thus, by this original pollution, fell our first parents, 
who, from the happiest condition that can be conceived, 
plunged themselves into a state of wretchedness, and there- 
by entailed misery on their desdendatits. 

They eat the apple, it is trite ; 
We taste the wormwood and the gall ; 

And to these distant ages rue 
The dire effects of Adam's fall. 



AN EVENING IN PARADISE. 

Now came still evening on, arid twilight gray 
Had, in her sober livery, all things clajd ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were sunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased. Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires — ^Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length. 
Apparent queen, unveird l»r peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 



THE DELUGE. 
1. The wickedness of mankind had rapidly increased 

Were they permitted to remsiin in Paradi«e ? — How wete they 
^rsvented from returning into it ? 
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with the increasing population, ancf^e earth was Hterdly 
filled with violence ; Jyet the forbearance of God was conti-. 
nued towards them, and he mercifully resolved to grant them 
the space of .^e hundred and tw;enty years^for repentance ; 
during which time, he declared that his Spirit should strive 
with man, in order to awaken him to a sense of his depra- 
vity^ and eventually to reclaim him to the paths of peace and 
virtue. 

' 2. It is here proper to reijiark, that notwithstanding the 
general corruption, one ratfn was found perfect in his gene- 
ration, and walking humbly with his God. This person was 
"Noah, the son of Lamech) who exerted himself, on every oc- 
casion, to introduce a refoAnation both of worship and con- 
duct ; and to this end he undertook the laborious task of 
public admonition, warning his auditors of the fatal conse- 
quences that must result from their enormities, ^'^is zealous 
counsel was, however, treated with disdain, and the deluded 
race continued in the practice of every vice, till God is said 
to have been grieved at his hearty for the formation of such 
rebellious and incorrigible creatures. 

3r Finding all attempts to reclaim the inhabitants of the 
earth to be fruitle^!B^that they were resolved on ruin, the 
Almighty decreed^ qn universal (Muge*that should utterly de- 
stroy them, together with the birCra of .the air and the beasts 
of the 'field. From this tremendous sentence, Noah and his 
family were excluded. ."iThis venerable patriarch, having 
found grace in the eyes of -the Lord, was directed to build a 
certain vessel or ark, for the preservation of himself and 
family, and of such a quantity of animals of every species, 
as would be sufficjient to replenish the earth again, when the 
threatened flood should subsid^ 

4. In obedience to the-^irifie command, Noah readily en- 
gaged in the work to which be was appointed. With res|)ect 
to the dimensions of the ark', we reid in Scripture, that its 
length was three hundred cubits* its breadth fifty, isind its 

^ ; 1 J. 

What effect did the increasing population of the antediluvian world 
have on morals ? — Did God resSve immediately to destroy mankind 
for their great wickedness ? — How long time did ho allow them for re- 
pentance f^d reformation ?-^What righteous person was there found, 
at this time, on earth ? — Did God employ him to reclaim the wicked 
inhabitants ? — Did they listen to his admonitions ? — In what way dad 
God resolve to destroy the old world ? — How were Noah and hlii tx 
mily to be saved ? — What was the length of the ark ? — Its breadth ? 
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/ lieight thiit^ ilts fenn was* that of an obloo^^ square, with 
' a flat bottom^ aAd a sloping roof, elevated one cubit in the 
IIliddl«.^ It consisted of tiu-ee stories, each of which, exclud- 
ing tfae^ thid^ness of the floors, might have been eighteen 
feet high, and was divided -into separate f4>artinents. It 
was, in all probability, well supplied with light and air ; and 
thongh it had neither sails nor rudder, it was admirably con- 
trived for lying steadily upon the sur&ce of the water, and lor 
thus preserving the lives of its various inhabitants. 

5. The appointed time of vengeance being come, and the 
ark completed, Noah went on bomrd, in the yejir of the world 
i'lOdG^Vith his wife, his sons, and his daughters-in-law, 

filkin^ with him dl kinds of beasts, bird^, and reptiles, by 
pairs and by sevens, as he was expressly commanded ; while 
the rest of manldnd, regardless of his repeated warnings, 
continued to indulge in luxury and dissipation, till the HckkI 
came and overwhelmed them with a swifl destruction ; for in 
the self-same day, were the fountains of the great deep broken 
up, the windows of heaven were opened, and the inundating 
torrents began to fall, which continued without intermission 
for forty days and forty nights. The waters also increased 
gradually during the space of five months, when they rose 
to the elevation of twenty-ee^n fee^ above the summits of 
the highest mountains.' 

6. The irrevocable decree of heaven having been thus 
awfully accomplished, a wind was caused to pass over the 
earth, in consequence of which the waters began to assuage ; 
and on the firet day of their decrease, they sunk so consider- 
ably, that the ark rested on^he mountains of Ararat. . This 
happened on the seventeei(tl\ day of the seventh month, or 
the sixth of May ; and by the first day of the tenth month, 
answering to our nineteenth of July, the tops pf the neigh- 
boring hilis began to appear. 

7* Towards the end of the ensuing month, Noah opened 
one of the^-windows of the ark, and sent forth a raven, which 
flew to and fro til), the earth was dry, but afforded him no 

What was its height ? — ^What was the form of the ark which God 
directed him to build ? — In what year of the world did Noah ^o on 
board the ark ? — How lonnr did th«^ incessant rains ccmmnc which 
caused the delupre ? — For what length of time did <he watcv coi.t"nue 
to rise ? — How high did they rise abave the summits oV tijc hirrheat 
mountains ?— Where did the ark leet when the waters subsided^ 
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satisfaetory iatelligen^; (be, therefore^. let 0ut.9.doi^''W»e« 
successiiT^imes, dlowing seven days to elapBe heiween^ach 
excursioi^. iThe first tune she retamed quickly, having 
foond no^pot safiiciently firia and dry toaffwdi a- riastii^ 
l^ace ; the seccmd time, she came back in.tbe evenins . bringi- 
ing an oiive branch in her mouth, as a proaf that ib^ ootid ¥in» 
greatly abaited ; and the third time ^e returned noi moxe^ .» 
BT On the first day of ihe first month, ot .tb^ . ineMy^third 
of October, the patriarch, who was now ui;the arx handled 
and first year of his age, removed the eovevtng of hip vessel, 
in order to take a view of the surrounding scenery, and dis- 
covered that the surface of the earth was perfectly free from 
water ;.^ continued, howevier,iin the ark, till the- twenty- 
seventh of the «8Cond month, or the eighteenth of I>eeem* 
her, when he cam^ forth, in piusuancQ of the divine com- 
mand, together with his wife, his family, and every living 
creature which had been intrusted to his care, for one year 
and ten days, according to the antediluvian computation ^ or 
during the space of three hundred and sixty^-fivc days of our 
present time. 



THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 

1. "^The history of the antediluvians, particularly with re- 
gar4 to their religion, policy, arts, and sciences, would ce/^ 
tainly be considered as a mibject of great value, were it pos- 
sible to expatiate upon these points with s^ict regard to 
truth ; but as the sacked volume affords but little whereon 
we might ground our assertioni^, and the page of profane bis^ 
tory is clouded with fable, we must candidly aeknoA^ledge 
that Qjir remarks are founded chiefly upon cdnjecfture./ 

2. With respect to the religious rites of the primeval race 
of men we can only venture to affirm, that they offered sa- 
crifices, both of animals, and of the fruits of the«afth ; )yet 
some writers have attempted to prove that all the patria^bs, 
from Adam, had certain times and places set apart -for the 

In what manner did Noah ascertain when the earth had become suffi- 
ciently dry to leave the axk P-^At what season of the year did he leave 
it ? — What was his age on leaving it ? — How long did Noah continue in 
the ark ? — Is much known of the religion, policy, arty and sciences of 
the antediluvians ? — What can be a^irmsd of their religious ritoo p 
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celebration of divine worship, and devoted a portion of their 
property to the maintenanco of the priests. 

3. Their politics and civil constitutions are hid in impene*- 
4rable darkness^ and conseqaently afford no foundation even 
^r conjecture. It is -however probable, that the patriarchal 
ibrmof govemnieiit. was set aside by tyranny and oppression ; 
and that this change took pkiee much sooner among the de- 
scendants of .Gain than those of Seth* We also hnairine, 
that thehf communities were but few, and consisted of vast 
nambers of peo}^ previous tathe union of the families of 
6eAh and Cain, and that all mankind, subsequent to that ini« 
prudent junction, constituted but one great nation, divided 
into several disorderly associations, ^and living in a state 
of anarchy, which indi^utably tended to contaminate the 
tiiottghtiess race with an universal depravity of manners. 

4< Even with regard to their arts and sciences, but little can 
be said ; and they appear rather to have devoted their time 
to iaxary and dissipation, than to useful discoveries or men*- 
tal improvement. The last generation of Cain's line found 
out the art of working metal; and music seems to have been 
kivented about -the same time. Some have supposed that the 
science of asteonomy was cultivated by the antediluvians; 
but this opinion has no solid foundation ; — and the erroneous 
opinions of those who have attributed various books to the 
patriarchs, Adam, Seth^ and Enos, are too absurd to merit a 
serious refutation. 

5. The antediluvian world is supposed to have been ex- 
ceedingly different from that which we now inhabit, and to 
have been stocked with a greater number of inhabitants than 
the present earth is capable of containing; and indeed* this 
idea seems tolerably well founded, when we consider the 
surprising length of men's lives previous to the deluge, and 
the numerous generations that were then contemporary. 

6. Various causes have been assigned by different authors 
for this longevity ; some imputing it to the sobriety of the 
antediluvians, and the extreme simplicity of their diet-— ^ 

What is probable as to their ffovernment ? — When did they attain 
to the art of working metal f — ^Did they become acquainted with mu- 
sic, and when ? — Is it supposed that 1^ antediluvian world was dif- 
ferent from what the world now is ?-— What circumRtance renders this 
supposition probable ? — What tliree reasons have been assigned for 
the loja^vity of th« antediliiviaiur? 
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others supposing that it resulted from the peeuliar excellence 
of the plants, herbs, and fruits, that were iirst appointed for 
the subsistence of the human race — and others asserting that 
it was the natural consequence of a strong and vigorous com^ 
stitution. 

7. Each of these opinions may be considered us pnurtak' 
ing of the truth, though, in reality, they will not. bem- 4he 
test of strict examijwtimt ; for if we readily admit the. idea^ 
that some, or even many, of the antediluvians were r^oaark* 
able on account of their temperance znA simplicity^ we misst 
oi necessity acknowledge, that- the mctji^mty of them ^^rerd 
strangers to tl^se virtues, and especially at a time when *th*j 
are said to have been eating and drinking, marrying ^ad 

. giving in marriage; till the flood came and sH^lowed thesi up. 

8. With respect to the wholesome or nutritious virtues rf 
the vegetable world, it may be justly supposed that they were 
less degenerated in those dajss than in the present — ^yet,.it 
must at the same time be remembered, that sin had entered 
into the world ; Grod had inflicted a curse upon the ground 
for man's sake ; and agricultural labor was ejren tJken as re* 
quisite as it is now. We are jiot therefore to imagine that 
the natural world exhibited that brilliancy of beauty, that 
abundfant fertility, and that ui^potted purity, at the time to 
which we advert, that literally glowed upon- the whole, and 
pervaded each constituent part, when first created — when 
man, the image of his Creator, roved unconscious of sin or 
shame, amidst the matchless delights of Eden ; rejoiced in 
the friendship of his God ; and viewed with guileless raptures 
the subjugated tribes of inferior animals. Then, indeed, we 
may naturally suppose, that every pendent fruit which deco? 
rated the verdant branches, or sweptthe embroidered ground, 
was indeed replete with flavor and nutrition ; that every blade 
of grass possessed inherent virtues ; and that every plant of 
the earth was, in the language of its Creator, very good. 
But no sooner had Adam transgressed the divine ^command, 
and forfeited his own innocence, than creation began to lan- 
guish beneath the influence of the curse ; and many of the 
plants became useless, while others weare rendered disgusting 



What objection is there to its being owing to their temperanet and 
gimpiMity F — What objection is there to its being oaused by the ye- 
culmr excellence of their plants, herbs, aad fruits ? , ^ 
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and poismunts, Conscquendy the longevity of the antedi- 
luvians cannot hejustiy attributed to the second cause given. 

9. As to the opinion^ that the long lives of those men were 
but natnr^ consequences of the peculiar strength of their 
stamina, or first principles of their bodily constitutions, we 
are willing to receive it as a concurrent though not an ade^ 
quote cause ; for Shem, who received his birth before the 
deluge, and possessed all the virtues of the antediluvian con- 
stitution, ^11 short of the age of his forefathers by three 
hundred yeavs, because the greatest part of his life was pass- 
ed afler his egression from the ark. 

10. Fr<Hn these considerations, therefore, we are inclined 
to impute this longevity rather to the salubrious constitution 
of the antediluvian air, than to any other cause ; and upon 
the supposition that this air became contaminated and ua> 
wholesome after the flood, it will a^ipeair consistent that the 
pristine crasis of the human body should have been gradu- 
ally broken ; and that the life of man should consequently 
have been shortened, in successive ages, to the present com- 
mon standard. 

11. Whether men were permitted to regale on the flesh 
of animals before the flood, is a question that has been long 
and frequently controverted. Those who imagine it was un- 
lawful before that period, found their opinion upon God's as- 
jsigning vegetables for food to man and beasts at the creation ; 
and upon the express permission which N3ah received, to eat 
flesh after the deluge ; — and those who entertain a contrary 
opinion, imagine that animal food was included in the ge- 
neral grant of -dominion given to Adam, over the fish of the 
sea, the fowl of the air, add every living thing that moved 
upon the earth ; and indeed this supposition receives a great 
degree of strength from the fact, that beasts were divided 
into clean and unclean before the flood ; and that animals 
were then also sacrificed to the Deity. 

12. With regard to commerce, it was, in all probability, 
carried on with greater facility before the flood, than after- 

What objection to the supposition of Us being caused by natural 
viffor of constitution ? — If neither of these can be considered an 
adequate cause of their longevity, .to what more probable cause can 
we assign it? — ^Were men permitted before the 0ood to feed on 
the flesh of aninmls ? — ^What reason can be given against it ? — ^Whai 
reason can be given in fiivor of the supposition ? - 
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wards ; as there was but one language in the world. Yet it 
is evident they had no idea of navigation, and of extending 
their trade to remote parts, by the assistance of any kind of 
vessels ; or otlierwise sohie families might certainly have es- 
eaped the flood besides the patriarch Noah. Indeed it is 
sufficiently obvious, that commerce, however it might be con- 
ducted, was not as necessary at that time as it has been since, 
not only because the wants of men have been greatly in- 
creased; in proportion to the injury which the earth aQ(| its 
various productions received from the overwhelming flood 
that was brought upon it ; but also because they resided to- 
gether in greater numbers, and could easily obtain every 
article they desired, by bartering with their nearest neigh- 
bors. 



THE WORLD CONTEMPLATED AT A 
DISTANCE. 

'Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feci the crowd ; 
To Lear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th' uninjur'd ear. 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanc'd 
To som^ secure and more than mortal height. 
That liberates and exempts me from them all. 
It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations ; I behold 
The tumult and ^m still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me ; 
Grieves, but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 
And avarice that make man a wolf to man ; 
xlojir the faint echo of those brazen throats 
Bv which he speaks the language of his heart, 
Aiu] -^i rVi, but never tremble at the sound. 
Ik inivels and expatiates ; as the bee 

hi it suDi.ngod that the antediluvians were acquainted with ship 
ua> i;;ra;ion! as we are ?— Can a particular reason b«f assigned «gaiiifit 
the supposition, and what is it ? 




TOWER OF BABEL. 



THE TOWER OF BAB£* 

From flower to flower, so he from land to luid ; 
The n^^ners, customs, polipj, of all. 
Pay contribution to the s^re^he gleans ; 
He sucks intelligence in every cjime, 
And spreads the honey of his deep research 
At his return — ^a rich repast for me^ 
He travels, and I too; I tread his deck. 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries, with a kindred heart 
8af!er his woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 
Runs the ^eat circuit, and is still at home. 



< / , 



THE TOWER OF BABEL. \; 

1. It is not, in the least, to be doubted, that Noah and ]iis 
«amily, for some years after the flood, continued to reside in 
the neighborhood of the mountains of Armenia, where the 
ark had rested. But his descendants, in course of time, 
having a numerous progeny, the greater part of tiiein quitted 
this place, and, directing their course eastward, came at 
length to the plains of Soinar, on the banks of the river En* 
phrates. Attracted by the convenience of its situation, and 
the natural fertility of the soil, they resolved not to proceed 
any further, but to make this their fixed place of residency. 

2. Having formed this resojiution, in order to render them- 
selves famous to future generations, they determined to erect 
B city, and in the city a building of such stupendous height 
as should be the wonder of the world. Their principal mo- 
tives in doing this, were, it is supposed, to keep themselves 
together, in- one body, that by -their mutual strength and 
councils, as the world increased, they might bring others 
under their subjection, and thereby become masters of the 
universe. 

3. The idea of the intended tower gave them the most 
singular satisfaction, and the novelty of the design induced 

Is it supposed that Noah and his fkixiily continued any time near 
the place where the' ark had rested ?— ^Where did tliey^o, on leav- 
ing tliis place ? — In whtft way did they become detenmnod to dia- 
tiuguish themselves, on settling'in the plains of Shinar ? 
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them to enter upon its construction with the greatest alacri- 
ty. One inconvenience, however, arose, of which they were 
not at first apprised, namely, there being no stone in the 
country with which to build it. But this defect was soon 
supplied by the nature of the soil, which, being clayey, they 
soon converted into bricks, and cemented them together 
with a pitchy substance, called bitumen, the country produc- 
ing that article in great abundance. 

^. As the artificers were numerous, the work was carried 
on with great expedition, aiid in a short time the walls were 
raised to a prodigious height. But the Almighty being dis- 
satisfied with their proceedings, thought propel to interpose, 
and totally put an end to their ambitious project ; so that the 
first of their vanity became only a monument of their iblJy 
and weakness. 

5. Though the descendants of Noah were at this time ex- 
ceedingly numerous, yet they spoke the same language. — In 
order, th<)refore, to render their undertaking ineffectual, and 
to lessen the towering hopes of these aspiring mortals, the 
Almighty formed the resolution of confounding their lan- 
guage. In' consequence of this, a universal jargon took 
place, and the different dialects caused such a distraction 
of thought, that, incapable of understanding or making known 
to each other their ideas, they were thrown into the utmost 
disorder. 

6. By this awful stroke of divine justice, they were not 
oi^y deprived of prosecuting their intended plan, but of the 
greatest pleasure a social being can enjoy, namely mutual 
converse and agreeable intercourse. We are not, however, 
to suppose, that each individual had a peculiar dialect or 
language to himself ; but only the several tsibes or families, 
which are supposed to have been about seventy in number. 
These detaching themselves according to their respective 
dialects, left the spot, which, before the consequences of their 
presumption, they had considered as the lappst delightful on 

What inconvenience did they experience at first in building their 
city and tower ?— How did they obviate the inconvenience of not 
having stones with which to build ? — ^Did they -isommende their 
contemplated work ? — Was God pleased with their design ? — In 
irhat way did he manifest bis dfsploasure, and stop their work ?-— 
Is it supposed, that in the confusion of Hioguaffe on this occasion, 
«yery individual was made to have a dialect of hi<i own ? 
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earth, and took up th^r temporary resideneeft in fach places 
as they either pitched on by choice, or were directed to by 
chance. 

7. Thus did the Almighty not only defeat the designs of 
those ambitiou3 people, but likewise accomplished his own, 
by having the world more generally inhabited than it other- 
wise could have been. The spot on which they had besrun 
to erejct their tower, was, from the judgment that attended so 
rash an undertaking, called Babel (afterwards Babylon,) 
which, in the Hebrew tongue, signifies confusion. 

8. The confusion of tongues, and dispersion of the family 
of Noah, happened 101 years after the flood, as is evident 
from the both of Peleg, the son of Heber (who was the great- 
grandson oi Shem,) and was born in the 101 st year after that 
memorable period. He received his name from this singular 
circumstance, the word Pdegj in the Hebrew language, sig-* 
mfjf'mg peartition, or dispersion. 

9. The descendants of Noah being now dispersed, in pro- 
cess of time, from their great increase, they scattered them8elvc^ 
to distant parts of the earth, and, according to their respec- 
tive families, settled in different parts of the world. Some 
took up their residence in Asia ; some in Africa ; and others 
in £urope. By what means they obtained possession of the 
several countries they i^ihabited, the sacred historian has not 
inibrmed us. It is, however, natural to suppose, that their 
respective situations did not take place from chance, but from 
mature deliberation ; and that a proper assignment was n\ade 
of such and such places, according to the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the different families. 

10. When Babel was confounded, and the great . 
Confederacy of projectors wild and vain 
Was split into diversity of toques, 
Then, as a shepherd separat^his fk>ck, 
These to the upland, to the valley thoaf*. 
God drave asunder, and assignM their lot 
. I .. . Ill .1 . - . I — -' ■ 

What good effects did the Almighty accomplish from this oonfasiea 
of language ? — What is the place called, where it took place ? — 
At what time was this* memorable event ? — Are we informed in 
what way the descendants of Noah took possesaion of the several 
' countries 4hey afterwards inhabited ? — ^What is probable on Uus 
iubject ? 

3 
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To all the nations. Ample was the boon 

He gave them, in its distribution fair 

And equal ; and he bade them dwell in peace. 



THE ASSYRIANS. 

1. The Assyrians, or Syrians, inhabited the country which 
was first settled by Ashur, a son of Shem, and afterwards 
taken by Nimrod, a grandson of Ham. Assyria is now a 
part of Persia. The Assyrian was one of the four universal 
monarchies, and was the first empire that ever existed. Her 
kings usually styled themselves, by way of eminence, king 
of kings ; and it is probable, from the most correct accounts 
of that remote period, that, in power, they were surpassed by 
none, and equalled by few, if any, of the contemporary po- 
tentates. 

2. Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, and Babylon, the ca- 
pital of Babylonia, a province of Assyria, were two of the 
most memorable cities of which we have any account in his- 
tory. Nineveh was built on the Tigris, and is supposed to 
have contained no less than a million of inhabitants. It was 
surrounded by a wall, one hundred feet high, and so thick 
that three carriages might be driven abreast on the top 
of it. Babylon was built over the Euphrates, and was sur- 
rounded by a wall 87 feet in thickness, 360 feet in height, 
and 60 miles in circumference. This city was nearly square, 
and contained one hundred brazen gates, twenty-five oti each 

,side. 

3. The building of Nineveh has been ascribed both to 
Nimrod and Ninus his son; and, it is probable, , that the 
former began, and the latter 4^ompIeted it. It was undoubt- 
edly named in honor of Ninus. Babylon is said to have 



Who first settled ancient Assyria ? — Who next took possession 
Of It f — Uf what country is it now a part .•' — What was the political 
smportance of Assyria ? — What title aid her kings ussume ? — What 
two memorable cities did Assyria contain ? — Where was Nineveh 
situated ? — How. many inhabitants did it contain ? — How was it sur- 
rounded? — Where was Babvlon situated ? — What was the height of 
the wall that surrounded it r — How large its circumference ? — What 
was its form ? — Under whose direction was Nineveh built ? 
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been built by Semiramis, the widow of Ninus. After the 
death of her husband, she became determined to eclipse his 
glory, by building a city that should surpass Nineveh. This 
she attempted in enlarging and rendering magniiicent the 
city of Babylon ; and she succeeded so well in the attempt, 
as to have been called by some its founder. She is repre- 
sented to have employed, in this vast enterprise, two millions 
of men, which were collected out of all the provinces of her 
extensive empire. 

4. Nimrod, as well as Semiramis, has been called the 
founder of Babylon ; but, it is believed with confidence, there 
can be little if any doubt with the intelligent historian, that 
Babylon aifd Babel are the same. Its origin is therefore to 
be ascribed to the foolish vanity of those persons named in 
Scripture, who desired to build a tower and a city, that should 
render their memory immortal. It is probable, however, that 
this ridiculous design being defeated by such an astonishing 
prodigy as none could be the author of but God himself, every 
body abandoned the place, which had given him offence ; and 
that Nimrod, in company with his friends and confederates, 
was the first who afterwards settled therein, and encompassed it 
with walls — ^beginning, in this place, the powerful empire, 
which has excited the interest of all succeeding ages, and of 
which he was the first chief. 

5. The kings of Assyria were numerous, which necessa- 
rily resulted from the long continuance of the empire ; 
yet nothing besides the names of a large part of them is 
transmitted to us. The reign of Sennacherib may be con- 
sidered, on some accounts, the most interesting of any which 
liistory has preserved. This prince's ambition and power 
5cemed to threaten the neighboring nations, with thq^ op- 
vession, which nothing but the will of God could resist, 
•ifter ravaging Egypt, he returned and besieged Jerusalem. 
But, while encamped before that place, a destroying angel, to 

Who raised Babylon to its joiost renowned state ? — Why did Se- 
miramis thus enlarge and adorn this city ? — How many persons is 
she said to have employed in the work ? — What was the origin of 
Babylon ? — Who is supposed to have taken possession of Babel or 
Babylon, after the confusion of language ? — What may be said gene- 
rally of the Assyrian kings ? — Wnich one of them, whose life and 
reign areMoprded, is deserving of particular notice ? — What import- 
ant circumRnces particularly distinguished the reign of Sennache- 
rib ? 
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use the language of Scripture, in one night, slew one hun- 
dred HXkd eighty-five thousand of his army. He returned to 
his own country greatly chagrined ; and to divert the atten-r 
tion of his subjects from this disgrace, he exercises on them 
every species of cruelty ; so that his own family became dis- 
gusted at his conduct, and shortly assassinated him in the 
temple, while prostrated before'his god Nisroch. 

6. Few facts are known of the Assyrian empire ; and some 
have even doubted, but without reason, the existence of it. 
But notwithstanding the obscurity in which the history of this 
nation is involved, it is generally believed, that the empire 
was founded about the year 1800 of the world, and con- 
tinued about fourteen hundred years from its foundation — 
or about seventeen hundred, if we reckon to the destruction 
of Babylon. The Assyrian empire, however, did not exist in 
its zenith of power this length of time ; for it was at first, 
like most nations, small, and rose from that condition by de- 
grees. Besides, it did not long retain the power and politicaf 
importance which it thias acquired. Intestine divisions and 
provincial apostacies frequently weakened its strength ; and, 
finally, the Babylonians and Medes, inhabitants of twq pro- 
vinces, united against and destroyed Nineveh, the capital, and 
became themselves, in a measure, distinct and independent 
nations. 

7. Babylon, like Nineveh, soon fell into the hands of its 
enemies. In the year of the world 3466, Cyrus the king 

^'>of Persia, took the city of Babylon, by turning the river Eu- 
phrates, and marching his troops through its former channel, 
while the people were celebrating a grand festival. From 
this period, Babylon experienced a rapid decay, till it was 
taken by Alexander the Great, about two hundred years af- ' 
ter. He, with a view of making it the seat of his empire, 
had determined to restore it to its ancient splendor ; but dy- 
ing suddenly, the work ceased. His successors abandoning 
tliis proud capital for ever, it continued to decline, till it be- 

What was the effect of his defeat, when attemptingr the reduction 
of Jerusalem ? — At what time did the Assyrian empire coramonce ?— 
How long did it exist ? — Who took and destroyed Nineveh ? — When 
was it ? — Who took Babylon ? — How was its conquest effected ? — 
After the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, who attempt^|te make it 
the capital of his empire ?-i^What was its condition afte^PRT death of 
Alexander ? 
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came desolate. Not the smallesi vestige of it now^ remains ; 
and the exact place where it stood is unknown. 

8. The splendor and greatness of Nineveh and Babylon, 
as of all other great cities of early times, consisted chiefly 
in their public buildings. The dwellings of the great mass 
of Ihe people were little better than wretched hovels — with- 
out, unornamented ; and within, unfurnished. Indeed, Ni- 
neveh and Babylon contained little worthy of notice, except 
their walls, towers, temples, palaces, and superb structures 
of royalty. How incomparably more magnif'cent are the 
modern cities of London or Paris, when viewed as the abodes 
of men ! Here are seeri, monuments of every art and sci- 
ence ; the astonishing effects of commerce ; opulence and 
independence reigning among all classes ; the diffusion of 
knowledge ; the reign of science ; freedom and plenty. 

9. The Assyrian empire^^ose, flourished, and fell, while 
the world . was in its infancy. Few maxims of its govern- 
ment have reached our times ; few incidents have escaped 
oblivion ; and those which have, are doubiless tinctured with 
the stream of tradition, passing through long and bewildering 
tracks of time. From what we can gather from such dubious 
lights, we are led to conclude that the fabric of ancient mo- 
narchical governments was very simple. It may be express- 
ed in a few words, sovereign power, and absolute subjection. 
Where the monarch chanced to be an amiable character, the 
condition of the subject was very tolerable ; but power so 
unrestrained in the hands of a bad man, produced the most 
dreadful tyranny. 
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The many colored domes* 

Yet wore one dusty hue, 

The dranes upon the Mosque 

Kept their night-clatter still ; 
When through the gate the early traveller pass'd^ 
And when, at evening o'er the swampy plain 

Does Babylon now exist ? — Is the exact place of its sHuatlon known 
to us ? — Ifcw do Nineveh and Babylon compare with modern cities ? 
* Of Bagdad. 

3* 
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The bittern's boom came far, 

Distinct in darkness seen, 
Above the low horizon's lingering light 
Rose the near ruins of old Babylon. 
Once, from her lofty walls, the charioteer 
Look'd down on swurming myriads ; once she Hang 
Her arches o'er Euphrates' conquered tide, 
And through her brazen portals when she pour'd 
Her armies forth, the distant nations look'd 
As men who watch the thunder-cloud in fear 
Lest it should burst above them. — She was fallen ! 
The queen of cities, Babylon, was fallen ! 
Low lay her bulwarks — ^the black scorpion basked 
In palace courts — within the sanctuary 

The she-wolf hid her whelps. 

Is yonder huge and shapelesftieap, what once 
Hath been the aerial gardens' height on height, 
Rising, like Media's mountains, crown'd with wood, 
Work of imperial dotage ? Where the fane 
Of Belus ? Where the golden image now, 
• Which, at the s^und of dulcimer and lute. 
Cornet and sack but, harp and psaltery, 

The Assyrian slaves ador'd 1 
A labyrinth of ruins, Babylon 

Spreads o'er the blasted plain. 
The wandering Arab never sets his tent 
Within her walls. The shepherd eyes afar 
Her evil towers, and devious drives his flock. 
Alone unchanged, a free and bridgeless tide, 
' Euphrates rolls along, 

Eternal nature's work. 

Through the broken portal, 

Over weedy fragments, 

Thalaba went his way. 

Cautious he trod, and felt 
The dangerous ground before him with his bow. 

The jackal started at his steps ; 

The stork, alarmed at sound of man, 
From her broad nest upon the old pillar top, ^ 

Affrighted, fled on flapping wings ; 
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The adder in her haunts disturb*d, 
Lanc'd at the intruding staff her arrowy tongue* 

Twilight and moonshine, dimly mingling, gave 

An awful light obscure- 
Evening not wholly clos'd — 

The moon still pale and faint,-— » 

An awful light obscure, 
Broken by many a mass of blackest shade ; 
Leng columns stretching dark through weeds aijd 

Broad length of lofty wall, 

Whose windows lay in light, 
And of their former shape, low-arch'd or square, 

Rude outline on the earth 

Figured, with long grass fringed. 

Reclin'd against a column's broken shall, 
Unknowing whitherward to bend his way, 

He stood and gazM. around. 

The ruins closed him in — 
It seem'd as if no foot of man 
For ages had intruded there — 

He stood and gaz^d awhile, - 
Musing on BabePs pride, and Babel's fall ; 

Then, through the ruin'd street, 

And through the farther gate, 

He pass'd in silence on. 



THE EGYPTIANS. 

1. The Egyptians are among the earliest nations of which 
we have any account. The Mosaic writings repi-esent Egypt, 
about 436 years after the flood, a flourishing and well regu- 
lated kingdom. This circumstance is sufficient evidence, 
that Egypt was peopled soon after the flood, in order to have 
become a well regulated kingdom, at the time mentioned by 

What is the antiquity of the Egyptians ? — What was the condition 
of the £g3rptians, 436 years after the flood, according to the Scrip-, 
tnre account of them ? — What may be inferred from their being a 
w«ll regulated kingdom at that period ? 
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' the inspired writer. The nature of the country also itself 
affords a presumption of the great antiquity of the empire, 
and its early civilization. From the fertilizing effects of the 
waters of the Nile, it is probable that agrioulture would be 
more early practised here, than in regions less favored by 
nature. 

2. Although the Egyptian history is much connected with 
fable, it is pretty well ascertained, that the Egyptians were 
considered as the most enlightened oeople in the world ; and 
that the other ancient nations were much indebted to them 
for their knowledge in arts and sciences. The Egyptians 
instructed the Greeks — ^the Greeks performed the same office 
to the Romans — and the latter have transmitted much of 
that knowledge to the world, of which we are in possession 
to this day. The Egyptians were probably the first who 
made any considerable, if not the first who made any ad- 
vances in geometry, astronomy, and medicine ; and it is 
generally supposed, they made no mean proficiency in archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture. 

3. The government of Egypt was a hereditary monarchy. 
The powers of the monarch were limited by constitutional 
laws ; yet in many respects his authority was extremely de- 
spoticai. The penal laws were uncommonly severe. Funeral 
rites were not conferred, till an examination was had, and a 
judicial decree passed approving the character of the deceas- 
ed. The characters even of the sovereigns were subjected 
to this inquiry. There was also an extraordinary regulation 
in Egypt regarding the borrowing of money.. ^The borrower 
gave in pledge the body of his father, which ivas deprived of 
funeral rites if he failed to redeem it. 

4. The husbandmen devoted their whole attention to agri- 
culture ; and the son continually succeeded the father in his 
occupation — thus they became the most famous for tillage, 
of any people in the world. Th« . shepherds also followed 

What presumptive evidence does the nature of the country furnish, 
that Ej^ypt was settled at an early period ? — What is the state of the 
Egyptian history ? — In what were the Egyptians superior to the con- 
temporary nations ? — How has the learning of the Egyptians been 
transmitted to us P — Of what sciences were the Egyptians considered 
the discoverers, or if not the discoverers, the S^rst who cuHivatcd 
them to any. considerable degree ? — ^In what arts did they make profi- 
eiency ? — What was the government of Egvpt ? — What singular cus- 
tom had they, rehitive to the interment of the dead ? — ^And what is 
-regard to the borrowing of money ? 
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the same vocation from one generation to another, and con* 
sequently attained to great skill in pastoral concerns, endea^ 
voring to vie with each other in contrivances for the increase 
of their flocks. The same law which compelled the de- 
scendants of the shepherd and husbandman to follow the 
vocation of their ancestors, extended to arts and trades of 
every description ; for every Egyptian was obliged to take 
up his father's employment, and to apply himself wholly to 
that, without presuming to intermeddle with any other. 

5. The Egyptians had a great number of gods of different 
ranks and orders — the two principal ones were Osiris and 
Isis, sopposed to have lieen the sun and moon, whose inPiU- 
ences preserved and governed the world. They reckoned 
these two planets the great causes of generation and nutri- 
tion, and the sources from whence the other parts of nature, 
which they also regarded as deities, were derived. And not- 
withstanding their attainments in science, this people was so 
grossly idolatrous, that, exclusive of the worship they paid 
their pretended gods, they actually bestowed divine honors 
on animals and vegetables of almost every description. 

6. It IS unanimously agreed, by historians, that Menes, 
who in Scripture is called Misraim, the second son of Ham,' 
was the first person who swayed the Egyptian sceptre. A 
large number of the kings of Egypt, like those of other an- 
cient nations, are only known to us by tlieir names. Hero- 
dotus, the Grecian historian, mentions that Egypt had a cata- 
logue of three hundred and thirty monarchs, extending from 
Menes to Moeris, and that none of them, except Nitocris, an 
Etliiopian woman ,*has done any thing worthy of being re- 
corded. 

7. The Egjrptians cpntinued a distinct nation, and were 
^verned by their own kings, till subjected to the Persians 
Vf Cambyses. But they were soon delivered from Persian 
tyranny, by AleMinder, and annexed to his own extensive em- 
pire. From the time of their being subdued by Cambyses, 

4 

How was the employment or occupations of the Egyptians ■ re«Ti- 
lated P — ^What were the names of their two principal deities ? — -^Vhat 
was their religion ?-^ Who was the first king of B?ypt, and by what 
name is he known in Scripture ? — Is much known of the Egyptian 
kings generally ? — ^What does Herodotus say of them ? — By whom 
were the Egyptians successively conquered ?-^What is the state of 
their history from the time of their ^educUon by Cambyses, t& Ikft 
death of Alexander ? 
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to the death of Alexander, their history is much blended 
with that of the Persians and Greeks. Aftjer the death of 
Alexander, Egypt was governed by a succession of kings, 
for nearly two hundred years ; and was then reduced to the 
condition of a Roman province. 

8. Few nations have been more subject to the caprice and 
oppression of their neighbors, than the Egyptians. Although 
fallen from the political eniinence that she once held, Egypt 
derived but little security airainst molestation and oppres- 
sion from her advujrsity. About seven hundred years after 
being made a Roman province! it was conquered by the 
Saracens. Since that period, it has experienced various 
changes ; and is nominally, at present, under the control of 
the Turks. 



THE EGYPTIAN PYRAMID!?. 

1. The pyramids of Egypt are well entitled to a place 
among the most interesting curiosities in the world. The 
principal ones stand opposite Cairo, on the west side of the 
river Nile. They are built of stones, which overleap each 
« other, and thus form steps from the bottom to the top. The 
perpendicul V height of the largest is about 500 feet, and the 
area of its basis contains nearly 500,000 square feet, or some- 
thing more than eleven English acres of ground. Some 
idea ipay be formed of the cost and labor in the structure of 
this^ pyramid^ from the fact that thirty yilirs were spent in 
buildii%-it, and that 100,000 men were constantly employed 
on the work'. « 

2 Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which, by 
their figure as well as size, have triumphed over the injurifie 
of time and the Barbarians. But whatever efforts men make, 
their own nothingness will always appear. IThese pyramids 
were tombs ; and there is still to be seen, in the middle of 
the largest, an empty sepulchre, cut out of entire stone, about 

Under whose control is Efi^ypt at the present time ? — Where do 
the principal pyramids stand ? — Of what and how are they con- 
structed ? — What is the height < of the largest ? — What is the extent 
of its hasifl ? — How long time was spent in building it ? — How many 
men were employed about the work ?— For what were theie pyramids 
designed ? 



•^ 
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three feet deep and broad, and a little above six feet long. 
Thus all this bustle, all this expense, and all the Jabors of so 
many thousand men, ended in procuring a prince, in this 
vast and almost boundless pile of buildings, a little vault six 
feet in length. Besides, the kings, virho built these pyra- 
mids, had it not in their power to be buried in them, and so 
did not enjoy the sepulture they had built. The public ha- 
tred which they incurred, by reason of their unheard of cru- 
elties to their- subjects, in laying such heavy tasks upon them, 
occasioned their being interred in some obscure place, to 
prevent their bodies from being exposed to the fury and ven- 
geance of the populace. ^ 

3. This last circumstance, of which historians have taken 
particular notice, teaches us what judgment we ought to pass 
on these edifices, so much boasted of by the ancients. It is 
but just to remark and esteem the noble genius which the 
Egyptians had for architecture ; a genius that prompted 
them, from the earliest times, and before they could have 
any models to imitate, to aim in all things at the grand 
and magnificent ; and to he intent qfx real beauties, without 
deviating in the least from a noble simplicity, in which the 
highest perfection of the art consists. But what idea ought 
we to form of those princes, who considered as something 
grand the raising, by a multitude of liands, and by the help 
of money, immense structures, with the sole view of render- 
ing their names immortal ; and who did not siSruple to de- 
stroy thousands of their subjects to satisfy their vain glory ! 
They differed very much from the Romans, who sought to 
immortalize themselves by works of a magnificent kind, but, 
at the same time, of public utility. 

4. Pliny gives us, in a few words, a just idea of these py- 
ramids, when he calls them a foolish and useless ostentation 
of the wealth of Egyptian kings ; and adds, that, by a 
just punishment, their memory is buried in oblivion, histori- 
ans not agreeing among thpmselves about the names of those 
who first raised those vain monuments.^ In a word, accord- 
ing to the judicious remark of Diodorus, the industry of the 
architects of those pyramids is no less valuable and praise- 
Were the pyramids used for the purposes for which they were 
built ?— Why were they not ? — Is it known for a certainty who were 
the first projectors of the pyramids ? — How did the Romans differ 
fiomthfi Egyptians in works of magnificence and aggrandizeuient ? 
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worthy, than the design of the Egyptian kings contemptible 
and ridiculous. 

5. But what we should most admire in these ancient mo- 
numents, is the true and standing evidence -they give of the 
skill of the Egyptians in astronomy ; that is a science which 
seems incapable of being brought to perfection, but by a long 
series of years, and a great number of observations. It has 
been found, that the four sides of the great pyramid named, 
were turned exactly to the four quarters of the world ; and 
consequently showed the true meridian of that place. Now, 
as so exact a situation was in all probability purposely pitch- 
ed upon by those who piled up this huge mass of stones, above 
three thousand years ago, it follows, that during so long a 
space of time, there has been no alteration in the heavens in 
that respect, or, which amounts to the same thing, in the 
poles of the earth or the meridians. 



THE FAILING TOWER. 

Mark ye the tower, whose lonely halls 

Re-echo to yon falling stream ? 
Mark ye its bare and crumbling walls, 

While slowly fades the sinking beam t ^ 

There, oft, when eve, in silent trance, 

Hears the lorn red-breast's plaintive moan ; 

Time, casting round a cautious glance. 

Heaves from its base some mouldering stone. 

There, though in time*s departed day. 
War wav'd his glitt'ring banners high ; 

Though many, a minstrel pour'd the lay, 
And many a beauty tranc'd the eye — 

Yet never midstthe gorgeous scene, 

Midst the proud feasts of splendid power, 

Shone on thte pile a beani serene, 
So bright as gilds its falling hour. 

What is moat to be admired in the pyramids ? — What astronomical 
fiict do they furnish ? 
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Oh ! thus, when life's gay scenes shall fade, 

And pleasure lose its wonted bloom, 
When creeping age shall bare my head, 
. And point nle to the silent tomb ; 

Then may religion's hallow'd flame 

Shed on my mind its mildest ray, 
And bid it seek, in purer frame, 

One bright eternity of day. , 



THE RIVER NILE. 

1. The oyerflowing of the Nile procures every advantage, 
and supplies the want of rain, which Yiever falls in Egypt. 
This river has its source in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
from whence it does not arrive in Egypt till it has been pre- 
cipitated over seven cataracts, with a noise that is heard se- 
veral leagues. It begins to swell in the month of May, and 
by a gradual increase, which is almost imperceptible at first, 
it arrives at a sufficient height to overflow the country, and 
remains in that state from the month of June till October. 

2. The ancients, who were ignorant of the causes of the 
inundation, have assigned some fabulous reasons, which 
will always be the case when people substitute conjectures 
instead of facts. At present, we know, that it rains in Ethi- 
opia five months in the year, from April to Septembj^iurhich 
is the secret of the overflowing of the Nile. Andthe pre- 
cious mud which it brings along with it produces the amaz- 
ing fertility of Egypt. Thus lands, which are naturally 
dry and sandy, become the best soil in the world. 

3. The husbandman in this country never tires himself 
with holding the plough, or breaking the clods of the earth. 
As soon as the Nile retires he has nothing to do but to turn 
up the earth, and temper it with a little sand, in order to les- 
sen its rankness ; after which he sows it with great ease, and 
with httle or no expense. Two months after, it is covered 
with all sorts of corn and pulse. The Egyptians generally 

What supplies the want of rain in Egypt? — What occasions th^' 

inundations of the |^ile ? — At what time does it be^in to rise, and 

what time does it continne to overflow the country ? — Why do the 

inundations of the Nile produce so great fertility in the soil of Egypt ? 

4 
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sow in October and November, according as the waters draw 
off; and their harvest is in March and April. The same 
land, in one year, produces three or four dilTerent kinds of 
crops. Lettuces and cucumbers are sown first ; then corn ; 
and after harvest, several kinds of pulse, which are peculiar 
to Egypt. 

4. As the riches of Egypt depend on the inundation of 
the Nile, all the circumstances and different degrees of its 
increase have been carefully considered ; and by a long se- 
ries of regular observation, made during many years, the inun- 
dation itself discovered what kind of harvest the ensuing 
year was likely to produce. The kings had placed at Mem- 
phis a measure on which these "different increases were 
marked ; and from thence notice was given to all the rest 

^ of Egypt, the inhabitants of which knew by that means, be- 
forehand, what they might fear or promise themselves from 
the harvest. 

5. The same custom is preserved to this day at Grand 
Cairo. In the court of a mosque, there stands a pillar on 
which are marked the degrees of the Nile's increase ; and 
common criers every. day proclaim, in all parts of the city, 
how high it is risen. The tribute paid to the Grand Seign- 
ior for the lands is settled by the inundation. The day it 
rises to such a height is kept as a grand festival, and solem- 
nized with fire works, feastings, and all the demonstrations of 
public rejoicing ; and in the remote ages, the overflowing 
of the^Nile was always attended with an universal joy 
throughout all Egypt, that being the foundation of its happi- 
ness. 

6. There cannot be a finer sight than Egypt at two sea- 
sons of the year. For if a man ascends some mountain, or 
one of the largest pyramids of Grand Cairo, in the months 
July and August, he beholds a vast sea, in which number- 
less towns and villages appear, with several causeways lead- 
ing from place to place ; the whole interspersed with groves 
and fruit trees, whose tops only are visible ; all which forms 
a delightful prospect. This view is bounded by mountains 
and woods, which terminate, at the utmost distance the eye 
can discover, the most beautiful horizon that can be imagined. 

At what time do the Egyptiaiks generally sow their seed ? — Do they 
obtain more than one crop ? — ^In what way ore they able to determine 
t^e quantity of crops beforehand ? 
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On the contrary, in winter, that^is to say, in the months of 
January and February, the whole country is like one con- 
tinued scene of beautiful nreadows, wJiose verdure, enamelled 
with flowers, charms the eye. The spectator beholds, on 
every side, flocks and herds dispersed over all the plains with 
infinite numbers of husbandmen and gardeners. The air it 
then perfumed • by the great quantity of blossoms on th« 
orange, lemon, and other trees ; and is so pure, that a whole- 
somer or more ai^reeable is not found in the world ; so that 
nature being then dead as it were in all other climates, seemv 
to be alive only for so delightful an abode. 

7. Long has my curious soul, from early youth, • 
Toil'd in the noble search of sacred truth ; 
But still no views have urg'd my ardor more, 
Than Nile's remotest fountain to explore. 

Then say, what source the famous ^tream supplies. 
And bids it at revolving periods rise ; 
Show me that head from whence, since time begun^ 
The long succession of his waves has run. 

This let me know, and all my toils shall cease, 
The sword be sheath'd, and earth be blessed with peace. 



THE PROGRESS OF WRITING. 

1. Pictures were undoubtedly the first essay towards writ- 
ing. Imitation is so natural to man, that in all ages, and 
among all nations, seme methods have obtained of copying 
or tracing the likeness of sensible objects. Those methods 
would be soon employed by men, for giving^ some imperfect 
information to others at a distance, of what had happened ; 
or for preserving the memory of facts, which they sought to 
record. Thu.^, to signify that one man killed another, they 
drew^the figure of one man stretched upon the earth, and of 
another standing "by him with a deadly weapon in his hand. 

2. We find, in fact, that when America was first discover- 
ed, this, was the only sort of writing known in the kingdom 

What A^^ probably the first essay towards writisg ? — How would 
one, killinijp v^other, have been reprefieuted ? 
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of Mexico. By historical pictures, the Mexicans arc said to 
have transmitted the memory of the most important traiisac- 
-' tions of their empire. These, however, must have been ex- 
tremely imperfect records ; and the nations who had no other 
must have been very gross and rude. Pictures could do no 
more than delineate external events. They could neither 
exhibit the connexions of them, nor describe such qualities 
as were not visible to the eye, nor convey an idea of the dis- 
positions or words of men. 

3. To supply, in some degree, this defect, there arose, in 
process of time, the invention of what are called hierogly- 
phical characters ; which may be considered as the second 
stage of the art of writing. Hieroglyphics consist in certain 
symbols which are made to stand for invisible objects, on 
account of an analogy or resemblance which some symbols 
were supposed to bear to the objects. Thus, an eye w^as the 
hieroglyphical symbol of knowledge ; a circle, of eternity, 
which has neither beginning nor end. Hieroglyphics, there- 
fore, were a more refined and extensive species of painting. 
Pictures delineated the resemblance of external visible ob- 
jects, by analogies taken irom the external world. 

4. Egypt was the country where this sort S^f writing was 
most studied, and brought into a regular art. In hierogly- 
phics, they conveyed all the boasted wisdom of their priests. 
According to the properties which' they ascribed to animals, 
or qualities with which they supposed natural objects to b§ 
endued, they pitched upon them to be the emblems or hiero- 
glyphics of moral objects ; and employed them in their writ- 
ing for that end. Thus, ingratitude was denominated by a 
viper ; imprudence, by a fly ; wisdom, by an ant ; victory, by 
a hawk ; a dutiful child, by a stork ; a man universally shun- 
ned, by an eel, which they supposed to be found in company 
with no other fish. Sometimes they joined together two or 
more of these hieroglyphical characters ; as, a serpent with 
a hawk's head, to denote nature, with God presiding over it. 

5. From hieroglyphics, or symbols of things invisible, 

Were pictures a perfect representation of facts ? — What method of 
writing next succeeded piotures ? — What are hieroffIyphic» ? — How 
was knowledge reoreeented ? — How was eternity ?— -Where was this 
sort of writing mcret used ? — How did the Egyptians reprQS|jit inffrati- 
4 tude ?— How imprudence ? — How wisdom ? — How victory ? — How a 
dutiful child ? — How a man universally shunned ? ^ 
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writing advanced, among some nations, to simple arbitrary 
marks, which stood for objects, though without any resem- 
blance or analogy to the objects signified. Of this nature 
was the methcd of writing among the Peruvians. They 
made use of small cords of different colws ; and by knots 
on these, of various sizes, and differently ranged, they con- 
trived signs for giving information, and communicating their 
thoughts to one another. 

6. Of this nature, also, are the written characters which 
are used to this day throughout the great empire of China. 
The Chinese have no alphabet of letters, or simple sounds, 
which compose their words. But every single character 
which they use in writing is significant of an idea ; it is a 
mark that stands for some one thing or object. By conse- 
quence, the number of their characters must be immense. 
It must correspond to the whole number of objects or ideas 
which they have occasion to express ; that is, to the whde 
number of words which they employ in speech. They are 
said to have seventy thousand of these characters. To read 
and write them to perfection, is the study of a whole life ; 
which subjects learning among them to infinite disadvantage, 
and must have greatly retarded the progress of all science.. 



THE TROJAN WAR. 

1. It is generally agreed, that a hereditary enmity had sub- 
sisted between the Greeks and Trojans. Paris, the son of 
Priam, th^ most beautiful man of his time, having been al- 
lured by the fame of Helen, the queen of Sparta, went over 
into Greece, and visited the Spartan court. Helen is cele- 
brated by the poets as possessing every personal charm in its 
highest perfection, and as the most perfect beauty of ancient 
times. Her susceptible heart was too easily captivated by 
the artful address and polished manners of the perfidious 
Pans. She listened to his insinuations, and, lost to a sense 
of honor and duty, she made her escape with him, and took 
refuge amidst the towers of Troy. 

What method of writing succeeded hieroglyphics, .and was used by 
the Peruvians ? — What nation now has no other language than arbi- 
trary characters ?-^How many of those characters are the Chinese 
eaid to have ?— What occasioned the Trojan war ? 
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% The king of Sparta, stung with the treachery of his 
beauteous queen, whom he adored, and enraged at the base- 
ness and })erfidy of the Trojan prince, to whom he had 
shown all the rights of hospitality, loudly complained of the 
injury, and appealed to the justice of his countrymen. His 
brother Agamemnon, the most powerful prince of Greece, 
seconded his complaints, and used his influence and authori- 
ty to rouse the resentment of the whole extensive confedera- 
tion. He succeeded ; for the princes and people of Greece, 
no less wounded in their pride than stung with a sense of 
the atrocious yillany, determined to exti-iguish the flames of 
their resentment in the blood of Priam and his people, who 
refused to restore the illustrious fugitive. 

3. A powerful army was accordingly sent to wage war 
with the Trojans ; but the enterprise was found to be attend- 
ed with unforeseen difficulties. The Trojans were a brave 
and gallant people, of considerable resources, and very great 
courage. Hector, the son of Priam, equalled only by . Achii- 
les, commanded the Trojans, and often disputed the field of 
victory with invincible bravery and various success ; and 
when, after the death of Hector, the Trojans could no longer 
keep the field, the city of Troy was defended by lofty towers 
and impregnable walls. 

4. The fortune of Greece prevailed ; not however by «rms, 
but by stratagem. The Greeks, worn out by a war of ten 
years, determined to risk their hopes on one desperate effort, 
which, if successful, would end the war in victory ; if not, 
would exterminate all hope of conquest for the present, if 
hot for ever. They made preparations for returning home, 
embarked in their ships, and set sail ; but they left near the 
city a wooden horse of vast size, in which was enclosed a 
band of their bravest heroes. This image, they^ pretended 
as an offering to the goddess Minerva, to be placed in the 
Trojan citadel. To give effect to this stratagem, Sinon was 
despatched over to the Trojans, with an artful and fictitious 
story, pretending he had made his escape from the Greeks. 
The superstition of the times gave them complete success. 
The whim struck the Trojans favorably. They laid open 
their walls, and, by various means, dragged the baneful mon- 
ster, pregnant with destruction, into the city. 

Who commanded the Trojans ?— How was Troy finally tak«n ? 
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5. That night was spent in festivity through Troy. Every 
guard was withdrawn ; all threw aside their arms ; and, dis- 
solved in wine, amusement, pleasure, and repose, gave full 
effect to the hazardous enterprise of the hardy Greeks. The 
fleet, in the night time, drew back to the shore ; the men 
landed and approaclied the city ; the heroes in the wooden 
horse sallied forth, killed what few they met, openedthe city- 
gates, and the Greeks entered. The night, whiph was begun 
in feasting and carousal, ended in conflagration and blood. 
The various parts of this daring plan, liable to great uncer- 
tainties and embarrassments, were concentrated and made 
effectual by the signal of a torch shown from a conspicuous 
tower by Helen herself, the perfidious beauty who had caused 
the war. 

6. Never. was national vengeance more exemplary, or 
ruin more complete. The destruction of Troy took place 
1184 years before the Christian era. This fall of the -Tro- 
jan empire was final. Independence and sovereignty never 
returned to those delightful shores ; nor has that country 
since made any figure in history. It continued to be pos- 
sessed and colonized by the Greeks, while they flourished, 
and followed the fortunes and revolutions of the great em- 
pires. 

7. If the charms of Helen proved the destruction of Troy, 
yet the Greeks themselves, though they were able to punish 
her seducer, had little reason to boast of their conquest, or 
glory in their revenge. On their return, their fleets were 
dispersed, and many of their ships wrecked on dangerous 
coasts. Some of them wandered through long voya-res, and 
settled in foreign parts. Some became pirates, and infested 
the seas with formidable depredations. A few, and but a 
few of them, returned to their homes, where fortunes equally 
disastrous followed them. Their absence, for a course of 
years, had quite altered the scene of things ; as it had opened 
the way to conspiracies, usurpations, and exterminating revo- 
lutions. Their vacant thrones had been filled by usurpers ; 
and their dominions, left defenceless, had fallen a prey to 
every rapacious plunderer. The states of Greece, which, at 
the beginning of the Trojan war, were rising fast to pro»- 

When did the destruction of Troy take place ?— By whom was it 
then possessed ?— What effect bad the Trojan war upon the prosperity 
«f the Greeks ? 
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perity, power, and happiness, wer^ overwhelmed with ca- 
lamities, and seemed returning rapidly to savage barbarity. 



BATTLE OF THERMOPYKE. 

1. Th£R9|optl« is a strait or narrow pass of mount CEta, 
between Thessaly and Phocis, but 25 feet broad, which 
therefore might be defended by a small number of forces, 
and which was the only way through which the Persian ar- 
my could enter Achaia, and advance to besiege Athens. 
This was the place where the Grecian army thought fit to 
wait for the enemy — the person who commanded it was Le- 
onidas, one of the two kings of Sparta. The whole Greeian 
forces, joined together, amounted only to 11,200 men, of 
which number 4,000 only were employed at Thermopylae to 
defend the pass. But these soldiers, says Pausanias the hi»> 
torian, were all determined, to a man, either to conquer or 
die ; and what is there that an army of such resolution is 
not able to effect ! 

2. Xerxes, in the mean time, was upon his march ; and 
as he advanced near the straits of Thermopylae, he was 
strangely surprised to find that they were prepared to dis- 
pute his passage. He had always flattered himself, that on 
the first hearing of his arrival, the Grecians would betake 
themselves to flight ; nor could he ever be persuaded to be- 
lieve,, what Demaratus had told him from the beginning of 
his project, that at the first pass he came to, he would find 
his whole army stopped by a handful of men. He sent out 
a spy to take a view of the enemy. The spy brought him 
word, that he found the Lacedaemonians out of their en- 
trenchments, and that they were diverting themselves with 
military exercises, and combing their hair — this was the 
Spartan manner of preparing themselves for battle. 

3. Xerxes, still entertaining some hopes of their flight, 
waited four days on purpose to give them time to retreat ; 
an j in this interval of time, he used his utmost endeavors to 
gain Leonidas, by making him magnificent promises, and 

What is Thermopylffi ? — Who commanded the Grecian forces at 
this strait? — How many men bad he^leftwith him to defend tiiig 
strait? « 
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ussuring him that he would make him master of all Greece, 
if he would come over to his party. Leonidas rejected his 
proposal with scorn and indignation. Xerxes, having after- 
wards wrote to him to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a 
style and spirit truly laconical, answered him in these words, 
" Come and take them." Nothing remained but to prepare 
themselves to engage the Lacedaemonians. Xerxes first 
commanded his JMedian forces to march agwnst them, with 
orders to take them all alive, and bring them all to him. 
These Medes were not able to stand the charge of the Gre- 
cians ; and being shameiully put to flight, tiiey showed, f»ays 
Herodotus, that Xerxes had a great many men, and but few 
soldiers. The next that were sent to face the Spartans, were 
those Persians called the Immortal Band, which consisted of 
10,000 men, and were the best troops in the whole army. 
But these had no better success than the former. 

4. Xerxes, out of aU hopes of being able to force his way 
through troops so determined to conquer or die, wa« extremely 
perplexed, and could not tell what resolution to take ; when 
an inhabitant of the country came to him, and discovered a 
secret path to the top of an eminence, which overlooked and 
commanded the Spartan forces. He quickly despatched a 
detachment thither ; wJiich, marching all night, arrived there 
at break of day, and possessed themselves of that advantage- 
ous spot. The Greeks were soon apprised of this misfor- 
tune ; and Leonidas, seeing that it was now impossible to 
repulse the enemy, obliged 'the rest of the allies to retire, but 
staid himself with his 300 Laoedsmonians, all resolved to 
die with their leader ; who being told by the oracle, that 
either Lacedeemon or her king must necessarily perish, de- 
termined, without least difficulty or hesitation, to sacri- 
fice himself for hi « » ntry. 

5. The Sparta i . « st all hopes either of conquering or 
escaping, and loo' upon Thermopylae as their burying 
place. The king exhorting- his men to take some nourish- 
ment, and telling them that they should sup together with 
old Pluto, they set up a shout of joy, as if they had been in- 
vited to a banquet ; and, full of ardor, advanced with their 

What reply did Leonidas make when Xerxes wrote to him to de- 
liver up his arms ? — How did Xerxes, with the Persians, succeed in 
reaching an eminence that overlooked and commanded the Sparton 
forces ?— How many of kis forces remained to perish with Leomdas . 
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king to battle. The shock was exceedingly violent and 
bloody. Leonidas himself was one of the first that fell. The 
endeavors of the Lacedsemonians to defend his dead body, 
were incredible. At length, not vanquished, but oppressed 
by numbers, they all fell except one man, who escaped to 
Sparta, where he was treated as a coward and traitor to hia 
country, and nobody would keep company or converse withr 
him. But soon- afterwards, he made a glorious amend for his 
fault, at the battle of Plataea, where he distinguished himself 
in an extraordinary manner. — Xerxes, enraged to the last 
degree against Leonidas, for daring to make head against 
him, caused his dead body to be hung upon a gallows, and 
made the intended dishonor of his enemy his own immortal 
disgrace. 

6. Xerxes lost in that affair above 20,000 men, among 
whom were two of the king's brothers. He was very sensi- 
ble, that so great a loss, which was a manifest proof of 'the 
courage of their enemies, was capable of alarming and dis- 
couraging his soldiers. In order, therefore, to conceal the 
knowledge of it from them, he caused all his men that were 
killed in that action, except 1,000, whose bodies he ordered 

•to be left upon the field, to be thrown together into large 
holes, which were secretly made, and covered over afterwards 
with earth and herbs. This stratagem succeeded very ill ; 
for when the soldiers in the fleet, being curious to see the 
field of battle, obtained leave to come thither for that pur- 
pose, it served rather to discover his own littleness of soul, 
than to conceal the number of the slain. 

7. Dismayed with a victory that had cost him so dear, he 
asked" Demaratus, if the Lacedaemonians had many such sol- 
diers. That prince told him, that the Spartan republic had 
a great many cities belongings to it, of which all the inhabit- 
ants were exceeding brave ; but^Aat the inhabiffints of La- 
cedaemori, who were properly called Spartans, and who were 
about 8,000 in number, surpassed all the rest in valor, and were 
all of them such as those who had fought under Leonidas. 

8. The action of Leonidas, with his 300 Spartrins, was not 
the effect of rashness or despair ; but was a wis*^ p ud noble 
concluct, as Diodorus Siculus has taken care U . bserve, ia 

What did Xerxes cans^ to be done with the dead bod-r :;f Leonidas ? 
— ^How mimy men had Xerxes sl&in in the battle of Thermopylse ' 
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the magnificent encomium upon that famous engagement, to 
which he ascribes the success of all the ensuing victories 
and campaigns. Leonidas, knowing that Xerxes marched 
at the head of the forces of the east, in order to overwhehn 
and crush a little country by the dint of his numbers, rightly 
conceived, from the superiority of his genius and understand* 
ing, Ihat if they pretended to make the success of that war 
consist in opposing force to force, and numbers to numbers, 
all the Grecian nations together would never be able to equal 
the Persians, or to dispute the victory with them ; that it was 
therefore necessary to point out to Greece another means of 
safety and preservation, whilst she was under these afarms ; 
and that they ought to show the whole universe, who had all 
their eyes upon them, what glorious things may be done, 
when greatness of mind is opposed to force of body, true 
courage and biavery against blind impetuosity, the love of 
liberty against tyrannical oppression, and a few disciplined 
veteran troops against a confused multitude, though ever so 
numerous. 

9. These brave Lacedaemonians thought it became them, 
who were the choicest soldiers of the chief people of Greece, 
to devote themselves to pertain death, in order to make the 
Persians sensible how diiUcult it is to reduce freemen to 
slavery ; and to teach the rest of Greece, by their example, 
either to vanquish or to perish. The event proved the just- 
ness of such sentiments. That illustrious example of cou- 
rage astonished the Persians, and gave a new spirit and vigor 
to the Greek?. The lives then of this heroic leader and hia 
brave troops were not thrown away, but usefully employed ; 
and their death was attended with a double effect, more great 
and lasting than themselves had imagined. 

10. On one hand, it was in a manner the seed of their 
ensuing victories, which made the Persians for ever after lay 
aside all thoughts of attacking Greece ; so that, during the 
seven or eight succeeding reigns, there was neither any 
prince, who durst entertain such a design, nor any flatterer 
in his court who durst propose the thing to him. On the 
othe» hand, such a signal and exemplary instance of intre- 
pidity made an indelible impression upon all the rest of 
the Grecians, and left a persuasion deeply rooted in their 
hearts, that they were able to subdue the Persians, and sub- 
vert their vast empire. Cimoo was the man who , tn&de the 
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first attempt of that kind with success. Agesiiftus afleitvar ds 
pushed that desifi^n so far, that he made the great monarch 
troiiible in his palace at Susa. Alexander at last accom- 
plished it with incredible fiicility. He never had the least 
doubt; no more than the Macedonians who followed him, or 
tJie whole country of Greece that chose him general in that 
expt^dition, but that with 80,000 men he could redace the 
Per^^ian empire, 300 Spartans having been sufficient to check 
the united forces of the whole east. 

11. The brave will love the brave, and deep revere ; 
Lei freemen honor with a brother's tear 
That king of freedom and his Spartan band 
Who nobly fought to save their native land. 
No love of conquest urg'd them to invade ; 
They fought th' invader, and they fell betray'd. 

Should foemen fill out country with alarms, 
Think of Thermopylae, and rouse to arms. 



SOCRATES. 

1. Socrates, the famous Greek philosopher, was born at 
Athens, about 451 years before Chriji. He gave early proofe 
of his valor in the service of his country ; hut chiefly applied 
himself to the study of philosophy, and ^as a person of irre- 
sistible eloquence and accomplished virtue. His distinguish-* 
ing characteristic w^as a perfect tranquillity of mind, which 
enabled him to support, with patience, the most troublesonrie 
accidents of life. He used to beg of those .with whom he 
usually conversed, to put him on his guard, the moment they * 
perceived in him the first emotions of anger ; and when they 
did so, he instantly resumed perfect composure and compla- 
cency. His wife, Xantippe, a woman of the roost whimsical 
and provoking temper, afforded him sufficient opportunity of 
exercising his patience, by the revilings and abuse with whi(^ 
she was constantly loading him. 

2. Socrates possessed, in a superior degree, the talent of 
reasoning. His principal employment was the instruction 

Where and wlien was Socrates born ? 
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of youth, an object to which he directed all his care and at- 
tention. He kept) however, no fixed public school, but took 
every opportunity, without regarding times or places, of con- 
veying to them his precepts, , and that in the most enticing, 
agreeable manner. His lessons* were so universally relished, 
tfcuit the moment he appeared, whether in the public assem- 
blies, walks, or feasts, he was surrounded with a throng of 
ihh most illustrious scholars and hearers. The young Athe- 
nians quitted even their pleasures io listen to the discourse 
of Socrates. 

3. He greatly exerted himself against the power of the 
thirty tyrants, and in the behalf of Theramenes, whom they 
had condemned to death ; insomuch that they became so 
alarmed at his behavior, that they forbade him to instruct 
the Athenian youth. Soon after, an accusation was formally 
exhibited against him by Melitus, containing in substance 
*' TkU he did not acknowledge the gods of the republic, but 
introduced new deities in their room ;*' and further, " that 
he corrupted the youth." He urged, in his defence, that he 
had assisted, as others did, at the sacrifices and solemn festi- 
vais. He denied his endeavoring to establish any new wor* 
ship- He owned, indeed, he had received frequent admoni- 
tions from a divine voice, which he called his genius, that con- 
stantly attended him, and discovered to him future events ; 
that he had oflen made use of this divine assistance for die 
service of himself and his fnends ; but, that if he had been 
thus partjpnlarly favored by Heaven, it was owing chiefly to. 
the regularity of his life and conduct ; and that tlie approb^- 
ti<m of the Supreme Being, which was given him as a reward 
for Kis virtue, ought not to be objected to him as his crime. 

4. Then, as to the other article, wherein he was accused 
of corrupting the youth, and teaching them to despis^e the 
settled laws, and order of the commonwealth, he said, he had 
no other view in his conversation with them, than to regulate 
their morals ; that as he could not do this with any public 
authority, he was therefore forced to insinuate himself into 
their company, and to use, in a manner, the same methods 
to reclaim, which others did to corrupt them. 

5. How far the whole charge affected him, it is not easy 
to determine. It is certain, that amidst so much zeal and 

What were the charges against Socratee ? 
5 
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Buperstitton as then reigned in Athens, he nerer durst openly 
oppose the received religion, and was therefore obliged to 
preserve an outward show of it. But it is very probable, from 
the discourses he frequently held with his friends, that, in his 
heart, he despised and laughed at their monstrous opinions, 
and ridiculous mysteries, as having no other foundation than 
the fables of the poets ; and that he had attained to a notion 
of the one only true God ; insomuch that, upon the account 
of his belief of the Deity, and his exemplary life, some have 
thought fit to rank him with Christiwi philosophers. And 
indeed his behavior upon his trial was more like that of a 
christian martyr than of an impious pagan ; where he ap- 
peared with such a composed confidence, as naturally results 
from innocence ; and rather, as Cicero observes, as if he 
were to determine upon bis judges, than to supplicate them 
as a criminal. 

6. But how slight soever the proofs were against him, the 
faction was powerful enough to find him guilty. It was a 
privilege, however, granted him, to demand a mitigation of 
punishment — to change the condemnation of death, into ba- 
nishment, imprisonment, or a fine. But he replied generous- 
ly, that iie would choose neither of those punishments, be- 
cause that would be to acknowledge himself guilty. This 
answer so incensed his judges, that they determined he 
should drink the hemlock, a punishment, at that* time, ^ much 
in use among them. Thirty days were allowed him to pre- 
pare to die ; during which time, he conversed with his friends 
with the same evenness and serenity of mind he baud ever 
done before. And though they had bribed the jailer for his 
escape, he refused it, as an ungenerous violation of the laws. 
He was about seventy years did when he suffered; which 
made him say, he thought himself happy to quit life, at a 
time when it begins to be troublesome ; and that his death 
was rather a deliverance than a punishment. 

7. Cicero has described, with great elegance, the Jofly 
sentiments and magnanimous behavior of Socrates. While 
he held the fatal cup in his hand, he declared, that he con- 
sidered death not as a punishment inflicted on him, but as a 
help furnished him of arriving so much sooner at heaven. 



What privilege was granted Socrates on bein? foundguilty ? — How 
did he reply to this offer ? — In what manner did he suflwr death ? 
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He gave it as his opinion, that upon the departure of oor 
souls from our bodies, there are two passages for conducting 
thexB to the places of their eternal destination ; one leading 
to never ending punishment, which receives those souls, that, 
during their residence on earth, have contaminated them- 
selves with many great crimes ; the other, leading to a state 
of felicity and bliss, which receives the souls of those who 
have lived virtuously in the world. 

8. When Socrates had finished his discourse, he bathed 
himself. His children being then brought to him, he spoke 
to them a little, and then desired them to be taken away. 
The hour appointed for drinking the hemlock being come, 
they brought him the cup, which he received without any 
emotion, and then addressed a prayer to heaven. It is highly 
reasonable, said he, to offer my prayers to the Supreme Being 
on this occasion, and to beseech him to render my departure 
from earth, and my last journejr, happy. Then he drank of 
the poison with amazing tranquillity. Observing his friend?, 
in this fatal moment, weeping, and disiolved in tears, he re- 
proved them with great mildness, asking them, whether their 
virtue had deserted them ; " for,'* added he, ''I have always 
heard, that it is our duty calmly to resign our breath, giving 
thanks to God." Ailer walking about a little while, perceiv- 
ing the poison heginniog to work, he lay down on his couch, 
and, in a few moments after, breathed his last. Cicero 
declares that he could never read the account of the death 
of Socrates without shedding tears. 

9. Who firmly stood in a corrupted state, 
Against the rage of tyrants single stood, 
Invincible ; calm Reason's holy law, 
That voice of God within the attentive mind, 
Obeying fearless, or in life, or death — 
Great Moral Teacher ! Wisest of Mankind ! 

10. Soon after his death, the Athenians were convinced 
of his innocence, and considered all the misfortunes which 
aflerwards befel the republic, as a punishment for the injus- 
tice of his sentence. When the acadeiojj^Vid the other 
places of the city where he taught, presenSS* themselves to 
the view of his countrymen, they could not refrain from re- 
flecting on the reward bestowed by them, on one who had 
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done them such important services. They cancelled the de- 
cree which had condemned him ; put Melitus to death ; ba- 
nished his other accusers ; and erected to his memory a statue 
of brass, which was executed by the famous Lysippus. 



THE SOCIAL STATE. 

Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed — 'tis there alone 
His faculties, expanded in full bloom, 
Shine out ; there only reach their proper use. 
But man, associated and leagu'd with man 
By regal warrant, or self-join'd by bond 
For interest-sake, or swarming into clans 
Beneath one head for piloses of war> 
Like flowers selected from tlie rest, and bound 
And bundled close to fill some crowded vase, 
Fades rapidly, and, by compression marr'd, 
Contracts defilements not to be endur'd. 
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L The Persian army, commanded by Datis, consisted of 
100,000 foot, and 10,000 horse. That of the Athenians 
amounted in all but to 10,000 men. This had ten generals, 
of whom Miltiades was the chief; and these ten were to 
have the command of the whole army, each for a day, one 
after another. There was a great dispute among these offi- 
cers, whether they should hazard a battle, or expect the ene- 
my within their walls. The latter opinion had a great ma- 
jority, and appeared very reasonable ; for what appearance 
of success could there be in facing, with a handful of sol- 
diers, so numerous and formidable an army as that of the 
Persians ? Miltiades, however, declared for the contrary 
opinion ; and showed, • that the only means to exalt the cou- 
rage of their own troops, and to strike a terror into those of 

Who commanded the Persians ?--r-How numerous were the Persians 
in the battle of Marathon ? — How many were in the Athenian army ? 
—Who commanded the Athenians ? 
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the enemy, was to advance bddlj towards them with an air 
of confidence and intrepidity. Aristides strenuously de- 
fended this opinion, and brought so many of the command- 
ers into it, that it finally prevailed! 

2. Aristides reflecting, that a command which changes 
every day, must necessarily be feeble, unequal, not of a 
piece, often contrary to itself and incapable either of pro- 
jecting or executing any uniforin design, was of opinion that 
their danger was both too great and too pressing for them to 
expose their afifairs to such inconveniences. In order to pre- 
vent them, he judged it necessary to vest the whole -power in 
one" single person ; and, to induce his colleagues to act con- 
formably, he himself set the first example of resignation. 
When the day came on which it was his turn to take upon 
him the command, he resigned it to Miltiades, as the more 
able and experienced general. The other commanders did 
the same, all sentiments of jealousy giving way to the love of 
the public good ; and by this day's behavior we may learn, 
that it is almost as glorious to acknowledge merit in other 
persons, as to have it in one's self. 

3. Miltiades, however, thought fit to Wait till his own day 
eame. Then, like an* able captain, he endeavored, by the 
advantage of the ground, to gain what he wanted in strength 
and number. He drew up his army at the foot of a moun- 
tain, that the enemy should not be able either to surround 
him, or charge him in the rear. On the two sides of his 
army he caused large trees to be thrown, which were cut 
down on purpose, in order to cover his flanks, and render the 
Persian cavalry useless. Datis, their commander, was very 
sensible that the place was not advantageous for him ; but, 
relying upon the number of his troops, which was infinitely 
superior to that of the Athenians, and, on the other hand, not 
being willing to stay till thie reinforcement of the Spartans, 
he determined to engage. The Athenians did not wait for 
the enemy's charging them. As soon as the signal was given 
for battle, they ran against the enemy with all the fury ima- 
ginable. 

4. The battle was very fierce and obstinate. Miltiades 
had made the wings of his army exceeding strong, but had 
left the main body more weak, and not so deep ; the reason 
of which seems, manifest . enough. Having but 10,000 men 
to oppose to such a numerous and vast army, it was imposa- 

5» 
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, ble for him either to make a large front, or to give an equal 
depth to his battalions.. He was obliged, therefore,' to take 
his choice ; and he imagined, that he could gain the victory 
no otherwise than by the efforts he should make with his two 
wings, in order to break and disperse those of the Persians ; 
not doubting but, when his wings were once victorious, they 
would be able to attack the enemy's main flank, and com- 
plete the victory without muc» difRculty. This was the same 
plan as Hannibal followed afterwards at the battle of Cannse, 
which succeeded so well witli him, and which indeed can 
scarce ever fail of succeeding. 

5. The Persians then attacked the main body of the Gre- 
cian army, and made their greatest efforts particularly upon 
their front. This was led by Aristides and Theraistocles, 
who supported it a long time with an intrepid courage and 
bravery ; but were at length obliged to give ground. At that 
very instant came up their two victorious wings, which . had 
defeated those of the enemy, and put them to flight. No- 
thing could be more seasonable for the main body of the Gre- 
cian army, which began to be broken, being quite borne 
<]own by the numbers of the Persians. The scale was quick- 
ly turned, apd the Wrbarians were entirely routed. They 
all betook themselves to their heels, and fled, not towards 
their camp, but to their sliips, that they might make their es- 
cape. The Athenians pursued them thither, took seven of 
their ships, and set many of them on fire. The Athenians 
had not above 200 men killed in this engagement ; whereas 
of the Persians above 6,000 were slain, without reckoning 
those who fell into the sea as they endeavored to escape, or 
those that were consumed with the ships set on fire. 

6. Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful and 
perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjust dominion 
usurped by his father, Pisistratus, over the Athenians, had the 
baseness to become a servile courtier to a barbarian prince, 
and to implore his aid against his native country. Urged on 
by hatred and revenge, he suggested all the means he could 
invent to load his country with chains ; and even put himself 
at the head of its enemies, with design to reduce that city to 
ashes, to which he owed his birth, and against which he had 

How mtuiy of the Athenkas were ekui ia this battle ?-*.Ho\r ua^y 
of the PersiaDfl ? 
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jio other ground of eompkint tfato that Bh« woaid not ae» 
knowledge him for her tyrant* An ignominious death, to- 
gether with everlastii^ infamy entailed upon his name, waft 
the just reward of so black a treachery. 

7. It is almost without example, that puch a handful of 
men as the Athenians were, should not cnily make head 
agidnst so numerous an army as that of^he Persians, but 
should entirely rout and defeat them. One is astonished to 
see so formidable a power attack so small a city, and^ miscar- 
ry ; and we are almost tempted to disbelieve tlie truth of an 
event that appears so improbable, and which, nevertheless, 
is wet J certain and unquestionable. This battle alone sliowii 
what wonderful things may be performed by an able general, 
who knows how to take his advantages; by the intrepidity 
of soldiers, who are not afraid of death ; by a zeal for one's 
country ; the love of liberty f an hatred and detestation of 
slavery and tyranny ; which were sentiments natural to the 
Athenians, but undoubtedly very much augmented and in* 
flamed in them by the very presence of Hippias, whom they 
dreaded to have again for their master, after all that had 
passed between them. 



SENECA. 

1. Seneca was born in Corduba, in SpaiD, about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. Though he was bred to the 
law, his genius led iiim rather to philoso{^y, and he applied 
his wit to morality and virtue. Notwithstanding his philo- 
sophic studies, he was first made qusestor, then praetor, and 
some say that he was chosen consul ; but whether he bore 
those honors before or after his banishment, is uncertain. 

2. In the first year of the emperor Claudius, he was ba- 
nished into Corsica, when Julia, the daughter of Germani- 
CU8, was accused by Messalina of adultery ; Seneca being 
charged as one of the adulterers. But Messalina dying, and 
Agrippina being married to Claudius, she prevailed upon the 
emperor to recal Seneca, after he liad lived in exile about 

Where was Sexu^p^ bora ? — When ?^^By whom w«b Jbe lkxu«ltod 
into Ck>r8ica ? — ^or what was he banished ? 
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eight yeawrf She aflerwanis recommended him as tutor to 
her son Nero. Had that prince attended to the wisdom of 
his preceptor, through the course of his reign, as much as he 
did for the first five years of it, he would have been the dc- 
Ught instead of thm detestation of nfankind. 

3. Nero condemned Seneca to die, under pretence that he 
had conspired \4(h Piso, to deprive him of the government. 
The manner of his death is particularly related by Tacitus. 
" Now follows," says he, " the death of Seneca, to Nero's 
great satisfaction ; not because it appeared that he wiasi of 
Piso's conspiracy, but because Nero was resolved to do that 
by the sword, which he could not effect by poison ; for it is 
reported, that Nero had bribed Cleonicus, Seneca's freed- 
man, to give his master poison, which did not succeed ; fi>r 
his diet was very simple. He lived chiefly upon vegetables, 
and seldom drank any thing but water. 

4. *^ Natalis was sent upon a visit to him with a complaint, 
that he would not permit Piso to visit him. To whom Sene- 
ca answered, that meetings and conferences between therii 
could do neither of them any good, but that he had a great 
interest in Piso's wel&re. Upon this, Granius Silvanus, a 
captain of the guard, was sent to examine Seneca upon the 
discourse which had passed between him and Natalis, and 
to return his answer. He found Seneca at sapper with his 
wife, Paulina, and two of his friends, and immediately gave 
him an account of his commission. Seneca told him that it 
was true, that Natalis had been with him in Piso's name, with 
a complaint that Piso could not be admitted to see him, and 
that he excused himself by reason of his want of health. 

5. " This answer of Seneca was delivered to Caesar in the 
presence of Poppcea and TigeHinus, the intimate confidants 
of this barbarous prince ; and Nero asked him, whether he 
could gather any thing from Seneca, as if he intended to kiH 
himself. The tribune's answer was, that he did not *find 
him at all affected with the message, nor so much as change 
countenance upon it. Go baek to him, then, says Nero, and 
tell him that^he is condemned to die ; but that the manner 
of his death is left to his own choice. Seneca received the 



.To whom was Seneca a tntor ? — Who eondemnied ^him to death ? 
Why was he eoadenmed P * 
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message without surprise or dieorder ; and chose to die by 

having his veins opened in a warm bath. 

6. " On the day of his death, seeing his friends very much 
affected, he said to them — Where is all your philosophy now ! 
Where is all your premeditated resolutions against weakness 
of behavior ? Is there any man so ignorant of Nero's cru- 
elty, as to expect, after the mivder of his mother, and his 
brother, that he should spare the life of his tutor 1" 

7. After some general expressions to this purpose, he took 
his wife in his arms, and having somewhat fortified her 
against the present calamity, he l^sought and conjured her 
to moderate her sorrows and betake herself to the contempla- 
tion and comforts of a virtuous life, which would be ample 
compensation to her for the loss of her husband* Paulina, 
on the other hand, said, she was determined to bear him 
company ; and ordered the executioner to do his duty. 

8. Accordingly, the veins #r both their arms were opened 
at the same time. But after Paulina had bled for a consi- 
derable time, Nero gave orders to prevent her death, for tear 
his cruelty should grow more insupportable and odious. 
Whereupon the soldiers gave all freedom and encouragement 
to her servants to bind up the wounds, and to stop the blood ; 
but whether at the time they were doing it, she was sensible 
of it, is a question. She survived her husband for some 
years, with ail respect to his memory ; but so miserably pale 
and wan, that every body might read the loss of her blood 
and spirits in her very countenance. 

9. Seneca was an excellent moralist, and a sound philoso- 
pher ; but he does not make so considerable a figure as a 
poet, and a writer of tragedies. His sentiments, indeed, are 
suUime, and his images Uvely and poetical ; but bbth the fable 
and the exeimtion of his plays are irregular. He wants that 
noble simplicity, and pathetic manner, which recommended 
Euripides ; and he seems to have written more for the use 
of the closet, than of the stage. 

In what maoner was Beneca «z«ciited ? 
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PATRIOTISM! 

1. They praise and they admire they know not what, 
And know not whom, but as one leads the other ; 

And what delight to be by such extolFd, 
To live upon their tongues and be their talk. 
Of whom to be dispraised is no small praise 1 
His lot who dares be singularly good, 
Th' intelligent among them and the wise 
Are few, and glory scarce of few is raised. 
This is true glory and renown, when God 
Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges him through heaven 
To all his angels, who with true applause 
Recount his praises. 

2. They err who count it glorious, to subdue 
By conquest far and wide, to overrun 

Large countries, and hi fields great battles win. 

Great cities by assault ; what do these worthies 

But rob and spoil, burn, slaughter and enslave 

Peaceable nations, neighboring or remote, 

Made captive, yet deserving freedom more 

Than those their conquerors, who leave behind 

Nothing but ruin wheresoe'er they rove, 

And ail their flourishing works of peace destroy. 

Then swell with pride, and must be titled gods, 

Great Benefactors of mankind, Deliverers, - 

Worshipp'd with temple, priest and sacrifice ! 

One is the son of Jove, of Mars the other ; 

Till conqueror Death discovers them scarce men, 

Rolling in brutish vices, and deformed, I 

Violent or shameful death their due reward. "! 



THE CARTHAGINIANS. 

1. It is supposed that Carthage had its origin about one 
hundred years before Romulus began the building of Rome, 
and eight hundred and fifly years before the Christian era. 
The founders of it were a company of Phcenicians. Dido, 

By whom, and when, waa Carthage feunded ? 
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to escape the cruelty of her brother Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 
who had murdered her husband Sichaeus, sailed with a conn 
pany of faithful adherents, to the coast of Africa, and there 
having landed, founded a city, that afterwards vied with the 
most powerful and magnificent on earth. The city of Car- 
thage stood at the bottom of a gulf, on a peninsula, near the 
place where now stands the city of Tunis ; and the territory 
of Carthage was about the same that now constitutes the 
kingdom of Tunis. Carthada, or Carthage, in the Phceni* 
cian and Hebrew language, means a new city. 

2. Many of the neighboring people, invited by the pros- 
pect of lucre, repaired to Carthage, to sell to these foreigners 
the necessaries of life, and shorUy after incorporated them- 
selves with them. These inhabitants, who had been thus 
gathered from different places, soon became numerous. Al- 
though, the early history of this people is necessarily, like 
that of most ancient states, involved in much obscurity, yet 
there is reason to believe the city was continually enlarging 
her borders, and adding to her wealth. At the time of her 
greatest splendor, the city itself occupied the space of twenty- 
three miles m circumference, was surrounded by three walls, 
and contained seven hundred thousand inhabitants. 

3. The Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, not 
only for their origin, but for their manners, language, cus- 
toms, laws, religion, and their great application to commerce, 
as will appear in every, paii of their history. They spoke 
the same language with the Tyrians, and these the same with 
the Canaanites and Israelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, or 
at least a language that was entirely derived from it. And 
the Carthaginians were never forgetful of the country from 
whence they came, and to which they owed their origin. 
They sent regularly every year to Tyre a ship freighted with 
presents as an acknowledgment paid to their ancient coun- 
try ; and they never failed to send thither the first fruits of 
their revenues-7-nor the tithes of the spoils taken from their 
enemies, as offerings to Hercules^ one of the principal gods 
of that city. 

4. Monarchy is supposed to have been the original govern- 

What circumstances ^ave rise to the building of Carthage ? — What 
^ns the condition of Carthage at the time of her greatest splen- 
dor .'—What was t)ie language of the Carthaginians ? 
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ment of Carthage ; neither is it known at what period it 
assumed the form of a republic. It is, however, generally 
allowed, that the republic consisted of the people, a very nu- 
merous senate, and two siiffetes, or presiding magistrates. 
These suffetes corresponded in rank and power with the 
consuls at Rome and kings at Macedon ; but were not, like 
the latter, chosen for life. They were elected from among 
the richest citizens, that they might be the better able to 
support their dignity with splendor. The election of a 
senator depended upon the voice of the people, and the sena« 
tors themselves ; but the manner of their being chosen is 
unknown. When the votes of the senate were unanimoas, 
they possessed the power of giving laws, from which there 
was no appeal. But when the suffrages were divided, or 
when the suffetes stood alone, the decision was referred to 
the people, who then gave the final decree. 

5. The commerce of Carthage ^vas the principal cause of her 
greatness and wealth — her fleets covered every coast ; and by 
having the sovereignty of the sea, for more than six centuries, 
she monopolized, in no small degree, the commercial interests 
of the whole world. But what commerce was to the wealth of 
Carthage, Hannibal was to her military glory. Under him, she 
acquired a name more durablcthan brass. At the age of nine 
years, he is said to have taken an oath of eternal enmity to 

. the Romans ; and the indefatigable persevetance with which 
he ever aimed at their destructioa proved his sincerity. He 
subdued all the nations of Spain that resisted the Carthagi* 
nian pow^er ; and after eight months' siege, took the city of 
Saguntum. This city was in alliance with the Romans ; and 
its inhabitants were «o attached to the Roman interests, that, 
rather than fall into the hands of their enemies, they set fire 
to their houses and other effects, and perished in the flames. 

6. The capture of Saguntum is more celebrated for its 
being the commencement of the second Punic war, than for 
the magnitude of the city, or the force necessary to its reduc- 
tion. It is nevertheless sufficiently memorable, when taken 
in connexion with the battle of Canri», that immediately fol- 
lowed it, to give Hannibal a place among the most distin- 
guished warriors. The victory of Cannae is not only one 

To what may th^ greatness and wealth of Carthage be attributed ? 
-^Under what gQiieral did the Carthaginians obtain a military name r 
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of the most splendid achievements in the Carthaginian hero, 
but it is also one of the most splendid achievements recorded 
• in the history of warfare. The whole army of Hannibal did 
not exceed 50,000 ; but so well directed were all his movn- 
ments, that no less than 40,000 Romans were slain. This 
victory, although complete, proved of little use to the Cartha- 
ginians. The Romans, to free themselves from Hannibal, 
determined on invading his own dominions. When Carthage 
saw her coasts invaded, she recalled Hannibal, as it had been 
calculated by the Romans that she would. 

7. Hannibal left Italy, which he had kept under perpetual 
alarms for sixteen years, with the greatest reluctance. He ' 
seemed aware of the reverse of fortune that soon awaited 
him. Shortly after his return to Africa, the two hostile ar- 
mies met at Zama, where was a general engagement. The 
Roman victory was complete — ^23,000 Carthaginians were 
dain, and as many more taken prisoners. After this decisive 
battle, Hannibal seemed convinced of his own inability to 
revenge his country's wroxigs ; and therefore employed him- 
self in persuading the neighboring princes to make war 
against the Romans. But not succeeding in his .attempts, 
and the Roman senate being apprised of his designs, and 
sending to Bithynia to demand him of Prusias, Hannibal 
terminated Ms own life by poison. 

8. The city and republic of Carthage were destroyed by 
the termination of the third Punic war, 147 years before 
Christ. The city was in flames during seventeen days ; and 
t)^ news of its destruction caused the greatest joy at Rome. 
The Roman senate iihmediately appointed commissioners, 
not only to raze the walls of Carthage, but even to demolish 
and bum the very materials of which they were made ; and 
in a few days, that city, which had once been the seat of 
commerce, the model of magnificence, the common store- 
house of the wealth of nation/s, and one of the most p&we;- 
ful states in the world, left behind no traces of its splendor, 
of its power, or even of its existence. The history of Car- 
thage is one of the many proofs that we have of the transi- 
tory nature of worldly glory ; for of all her grandeur, not a 
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How many of the Romaics were killed in the battle of Canne ?-^ 

How many of the Carthaginians were slain and taken prisoners in 

the battle of Zama ? — ^What were the circumstances of Hannil^al's 

death ? — ^When was the city of Carthage destroyed ? 
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wreck remains. Her own walls, like the calm ocean, that 
conceals for ever the riches hid in its unsearchable abyss, now 
obscure all her magnificence. 
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Behold the wreath which decks the warri<M"*s brow. 
Breathes it a balmy fragrance sweet ? Ah^ no ! 

It rankly savors of the grave ! 
'Xis red — but not with roseate hues ; 

'Tis crimson'd o'er 

With human gore ! 
Tis wet — but not with heavenly dews ; 

'Tis drench'd in tears by widows, orphans 8hed« 
Methinks in sable weeds I see them clad, 

And mourn in vain, for husbands sdain. 
Children belov'd, or brothers dear. 

The fatherless 

In deep distress, 
Despairing, shed the scalding tear. 

I hear, 'mid dying groans, the cannon's crash, 
I see, 'mid smoke, the musket's horrid flash — 

Here famine walks — ^there carnage stalks-* 
Hell in her fiery eye, she stains 

With purple blood. 

The crystal flood, 
Heaven's altars and the verdant plains ! 

Scenes of domestic peace and social bliss 
Are chang'd to scenes of wo and wretchedness, 

The votaries of vice increase — 
Towns sack'd, whole cities wrapt in flame ! 

Just Heaven ! say, 

Is this the hay 
Which warriors gain— is this caU'd FAME ! 
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SOLOMON'S TEMPLE. 

1. The peaee and prosperity oi Sdomon's reign were well 
adapted to the prosecution of thai work which David had 
designed, but which was to be accomplished by Lis success- 
or- The king, therefore, took advantage of the time, and 
made preparations for building the house of the Lord. In 
the first place, he sent messengers to Hiram, king of Tyre, 
who had been the friend of his. father, informing him of his 
tntenti<His, and requesting from him a supply of cedar and fir. 
This was readily and cheerfully bestowed, and the two kings 
entered into a covenant of perpetual peace and friendship. 
Solomon then levied thirty thousand workmen, and arranged 
them in three companies of ten thousand each, giving to 
Adoniram, one of his officers, the oversight and command 
of the whole. 

2. These laborers were to be employed, with the servants 
of Hiram, in Mount Lebanon ; but only one company was 
sent out at a time, which remained for |i month, and then re- 
turned home, and was succeeded by another. In carrying 
on the work, there were, also, seventy thousand whose duty 
it was to bear burdens, and eighty thousand who were eta- 
ployed as hewers of stone in the mountains. The number 
of overseers amounted to thirty-three thousand. This mag* 
nificent undertaking was commenced in the fourth year of 
Solomon's reign, four hundred and forty years from the time ^ 
of the settlement of the Israelites in the land of Canaan ; and 
the building was completed, in all its parts, in seven years, 
during which, the sound of axe, or hammer, or any tool of 
iron, was not heard upon it, the timber being all made ready 
in the forest, and the stones in the quarries. 

3.» Solomon, also, built for himself two very superb and 
costly palaces, together with a house of equal beauty and 
splendor for the queen. In completing .the temple, a distin- 
guished artisan from Tyre, by the name of^iram, had been 
employed, who cast two pillars of brass, each eighteen cubits 
in height, upon which were raised chapiters, adorned with 
lily work, net work, and pomegranates. These pillars were 

What in Solomon's reign was well suited to the building of the 
temple ? — Who assisted Solomon in building the temple ? — How many 
])erson8 were employed in the building of the temple ? — How long 
time was spe^t in it ? 
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placed at the entrance of the porch, one upon the right hand 
and the other upon the left. 

4. Hiram, also, made all the vessels and instruments which 
were to be used in the services of the saactuary ; and thus 
the building became ready for the devotions and offerings of 
the people. Solomon then caused the ark t9 be removed to 
the place which he had prepared for it in the temple, upon 
which the glory of the Lord filled the house, and the kin^ 
proceeded to the dedication in a solemn and fervent prayer, 
in which he implored the divine favor upon the work of his 
hdhds, and the services to which it was appropriated. He 
concluded with a blossing which he pronounced upon the 
congregation ; and after offering a vast number of sacrifices, 
and keepii^ a feast to the Lord seven days, he dismissed the 
people, who reftirned to their habitations, rejoicing in the 
goodness of God, and praising the hierits of their king. 

5. Not long afler the dedication of the temple, the Lord 
appeared a second time to Solomon, and told him that he 
had l^eard and accepted his prayer and supplication, and that 
his favor should for ever rest upon the house which had been 
built. He declared, moreover, that the continuance of the 
government in the family of D^|i^ would be dependent upon 
the constancy and fidelity with which the divine laws were 
observed. At the expiration of twenty years, probably, from 
the time of Solomon's coronation, a present was made by 
him to Hiram, king of Tyre, of certain cities, in return for 
his assistance in building the temple, with which the latter 
was not well pleased ; wherefore, that part of tha country 
was called Cabul, a name denoting dissatisfaction. Solomon 
then applied himself to the building, repairing, and fortifying 
of various towns within his dominions ; engaging, also, ex- 
tensively in commerce, and sending his ships to OphJr for 
4jold. 

6. Among the persons who came from distant parts to wit- 
ness the glory, and to be edified with the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, was the queen of Sheba, who resolved to make trial of 
his understandirrg by proposing for his solution many diffi- 
cult questions upon various subjects. The answers of the 
king not only gave satisfaction to her mind, but filled her 



What remuneration did Solomon make Hiram for his aid in build- 
ing the temple ? 
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with astonishment and admiration ; and having made him a 
valuable present of gold and spices, she returned to her own 
country, with the most exaltad opinion of his knowledge 
and power. With the fame of Solomon, his riches also in- 
creased ; for his vessels brought him an abundance of gold, 
insomuch that#it was applied to the most common uses, sil- 
ver being held in no estimation. In short, the richest gifls 
poured in upon him from every country ; and to obtain his 
-friendship, and to see his face, was the prevailing ambition 
of the princes and philosophers of the age. 

7. But such is the imperfection of the human character, 
that even Solomon, surrounded as he was with every bless- 
ing, and exalted to the highest summit of earthly , glory, for- 
sook, at last, the Lord, his benefactor, and w^t after the grxlB 
of the heathen. The close of his life was disgraced by idola- 
try, to which he was turned by the temptations and artifices 
of his wives. Thus he provoked the anger of the Almighty, 
who declared to him, that, as a punishment for his wicked- 
ness, the government should, in part, be taken away from his 
family. 

8. In addition to this, enemies were raised up against him, 
and the remainder of his days was clouded with care and 
sorrow. Among his foes, was one by tne name of Jerobo- 
am, who was the son of Nebat, a servant of Solomon. This 
man had received from the prophet Ahijah, an intimation 
that he was destined to the throne ; in consequence of which, 
he attempted to alienate the affections of the people from 
thehr sovereign. When the king became acquainted with 
what had taken place, he concerted a plan to destroy Jero- 
boam, but the latter prevented its execution by fleeing into 
%3T>*> where he remained till the death of Solomon, which 
happened soon after. He died in the fifty-eighth year of his 
age, having reigned fbtty years, and was buried in the sepul* 
chre of his father, in the city of David. ^ 
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U After the death of Solomon, the people assembled at 
Shechem, to make his son Rehoboam king. They had pre- 

Who Bucceeded Solomon ? 
0* 
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▼iously sent to Egypt for Jeroboam, who had retar^ted and 
was present with them upon the occasion. Behre proceed- 
ing to the acknowledgment and anointing of the son of Solo- 
mon, they determined to ascertain whether he was di^osed 
to release them from the burdens under which they had su^ 
fered in the former reign ; and to this end, th^ sent to him a 
deputation, with Jeroboam at the head of it, to obtain from him 
a promise that, on his advancement to the throne, he would 
redress their grievances. Rehoboam immediately summon- 
ed a council of old experienced men, to whom he communi*- 
cated the message he had received, and requested their opi- 
nion in regard to the answer which he ought to give. They 
advised him, without hesitation, to comply with the wishes 
Df the people ;,J)ut instead of regarding their direction, he 
referred the subject to the determination of some of his 
young and thoughtless companions. 

2. By these he was told to pay no respect to the complaints 
or feelings of the people ; but to state to their messengers, 
that so far from lessening the evils which they represented, 
he would greatly increase them. This advice, which was 
agreeable to his own sentiments, he imprudently followed ; 
in consequence of which, ten tribes immediately revolted 
from the house- of David, and made Jeroboam their king. 
The nation thus became divided into two parts, of which the 
one was designated by the name of Israel, and the othef by 
that of Judah. The tribe of Judah retained the adherence 
of the Benjamites, but there were comparatively so few of - 
the latter, that both families were included under one general 
appellation. 

3. Rehoboam, upon this unexpected defection, sent Ado- 
ram, who was over the tribute, to collect from the Israelites 
their accustomed taxes ; but the ent?^^d multitude stoned 
fhim to death. He then hastened m||||«l11 speed up to Jeru- 
salem, where he^ssembled a large force of the men of Ju- 
dah and Benjamm, and prepared to give battle to Jeroboam, 
that he might thus bring back the rebel "tribes to their alle- 
giance. His intentions were, however, frustrated ; for the 
word of the Lord came to him by the prophet Shemaiah, for- 

What catised the Ten Tribes of Israel to revolt from Jndah ? — Who 
became kin^ of Israel ?^ — Which Tribe continued to adhere to Jndah ? 
— "W^hat of importance happened to Jerusalem in the reign of Rfihe- 
boam ? j 
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bidding him to take up arms, and declaring that the event 
which had occurred was according to the divine will. 

4. From this time there is but little recorded of the reign 
of Rehoboam. His subjects became eiLceediagly vicious 
and depraved, and abandoned themselves to idolatry and all 
manner of wickedness ; in consequence of which, the king 
of Egypt was sent against them, who took the city of Jeru- 
salem, and robbed tliHe temple and the palace of their trea- 
flures, and carried away the shields of gold which Solomon 
had made ; in the place of which the king substituted others 
of brass. Rehoboam was forty-one years old when he began 
to reign, and he continued on the throne seventeen years, at 
the expiration of which he died, and was buried with his 
fathers. He was succeeded by his son Abijam. 

5. The revolted Israelites under Jeroboam did not exceed 
their brethren of Judah in virtue and piety. — The king, in 
order to prevent the people from going up to Jerusalem to 
sacrifice, which he supposed they would be inclined to do 
from their former habits, and their reverence for the temple 
and the ark, made two golden calves, the one of which he 
placed in Dan, and the other in Bethel, the northern and 
soathem extremities of his dominions. He also established 
festivais to be deserved on the same days with those of Je- 
rusalem, and advanced to the priesthood the lowest of the 
people, who were not of the house of Levi. In these ways 
he made Israel to sin, and provoked the severe displeasure 
of the Lord. 

6. On a certain day, as Jeroboam stood by the idol which 
he had erected at Bethel; impiously executing the office of a 
priest, by burning incense, a prophet of God came thither 
from Judah and denounced a heavy wo upon the altar, and 
upon those who should sacrifice upon it, which he declared 
should be accomplished in the reign of a future prince by 

-the name of Josiah ; and to confirm the truth of his predic- 
tion, he further said, that the altar should be rent, and the 
ashes upon it poured out. This speech so incensed Jerobo- 
am, that, stretching out his hand, he ordered his attendants 
to seize the prophet ; but his hand immediately withered 
away, and the altar became rent so that the ashes fell u|)on 
the ground. 

What did Jeroboam do to prevent his . people from going up to Je- 
rusalem to offer sacrifice ?-<-Whai happened to Jeroboam at Bethel ? 
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jCttStom to ride out that way, and fi^eqaemly to bunt with the 
king> son and tile young noblemen of Armenia. On the day 
appointed, he set out with a numerous retinue. The troops 
followed at a distance, and were not to appear till a signal 

• was given. After some days hunting, when they were come 
pretty near the palace where the court resided, Cyrus com- 

^municated his design to his officers, and sent Chrysanthes 

{with a detachment, ordering them to make themselves mas- 

-.ters of a certain steep eminence, where he knew the king 

used to retire, in case of an alaroti with his family and his 

treasure. 

2. This being done, he sent an herald to ihe king of Ar- 
menia to summon him to perform the treaty, and^ in the 
meantime, ordered his troops to advance.,. Never was a court 
in greater surprise and perplexity. The ting was conscious 
of tl^e wrong he had done, ind was not in a condition to 
support it. However, he did what he could to assemble his 
forces together from all quarters ; and in the meantime de- 
spatched his youngest son, called Sabaris, into the mountains 
with his wives, his daughters, and whatever was most precious 
and valuable. But when he was informed by his scouts, that 
Cyrus was coming upon their heels, he entirely lost all courage, 
and all thoughts of making. a defence. The Armenians fol- 
lowing his example, ran away, every one where he could, to 
secure w;hat was dearest p lum. Cyrus, seeing the country 
eovered with people that were endeavoring to make their es- 
cape, sent them word, that no harm should be do^e them/ iJT 
they staid in their hduses ; but that as many as were taken 
running away should be treated as enemies. This made Ibeia 
, all retire to their habitations, excepting a few that followed the. 
king. 

• 3. On the other hand, they that were conducting the prin^ 
cesses to the mountains, fell into the ambush phrysanthe» 
had laid for them, and were most of tliem taken prisoners. 
The queen, the king's son, his 'daughters, his eldest son's 
wifo, and his treasure, all fell iltto the hands of the Persians. 
—The king hearing this melancholy news, and not knowing 
what would become of him, retired to a little eminence.- 
trhere ht was presently invested by the Persian army an4 
obliged to surrender. Cyfus ordered him, with aH his fami^ 

What ofiw did Cyrus send the inhabilanta of Armenia. 
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ly, to b^ brought to the midst of the army. At that rerj in- 
stant arrived Tigranes, the king's eldest son, who was just 
returned firO'm a jbumfey. At so moving a spectacle he could 
not forbear Weeping. Cyrus, addressing himself to him, sard, 
" Prmce, you are come very sea»onah!y fo be present at the 
trial of your father ;" and imrnediatefy he assembled the cap- 
tains of the Persians and 5f edes, and called in also the great 
men of Armenia. Nor did he so much as exclude the ladie* 
from this as^mbly who were thfere in thefr chariots, but gave 
them full liberty to hear and see all that passed. 

4. When all was r^ady, and Cyrus had comfnanded silence, 
he began with requiring Of the king, that in all the questions 
he was going to propose to hini, he would answer sincerely, 
because nothing could be more umvorthy a person of his* 
rank tharf to use disshnulatidn or falsehood. — ^Thc king 
promised he would; Then' Cyrus asked him, but at dtfferont 
times, proposing ea<^h article separfiitelj and in order, whether 
it was n6t true that he had mad^ war against Astyages, king 
of the Medes, his grandfather; whether be had not been 
overcome in that war, and in consequence of this defeat had 
concluded a treaty with Astyages ; whether by virtue of that 
treaty he was not obKgeid to pay a certain tribute, to furnish 
a certain nomber of troops^ and nbt'keep any fortified place 
in this country 1 

5. It was inipossible for the king to deny any of thete 
£icts, which were a!I public and notorious. '* For what rea^ 
son, then,*' continued Cyrus, " have you viofated the treaty 
in every article V " For no other/* replied the king, " than 
because I thouofht it a glorious thing to shake off the yoke, 
to live free, and to leave my children in the same situation.'* 
" It is really glorious," answered Cyrus, " to light in defence 
of liberty ; but if any one, after he is reduced to servitude, 
should attefnpt to run away from his master, what would yoti 
do wiii him ?" " I must confess," said the king, " I would 
punish hini." " And if you had given a' government to one 
of your subjects, and he should be found to commit malver« 
satlc/hs, would yoil continue him in hi^ piOst ?" " No, cer- 
tainly ; I woiild put another in hk place.'* " And if he had 
amassed great riches by Wd tifijuit practiced 1" "I woul4 

Who was th« klng»i son aSenticteAd^^Wiai did Cyru» raqpaw ^ 

theking? ^ 
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strip him of them.'' " But, (which is still worse) if he bad 
held intellio:ence with your enemies, Mow would you treat 
him r' " Tho«igh I should pass sentence upon myself,*' re- 
phed the king, ** I must declare the truth ; I would put him 
to death." At these words Tigranes tore his hair fronx his 
head, and rent his garments ; the women hurst out into 1&- 
mentati<ms and outcries, as if sentence was actually passed 
upon him. 

6. Cyrus having again connraanded silence, Tigranes ad» 
dressed himself to the prince to this effect : " Great prince^, 
can you think it consistent with your wisdom to put my fa- 
ther to death, even against yow, own interest 1" " How 
against my interest V replied Cyrus. " Because he was never 
fo capable of doing you service." *' How do you make that 
appear ? Do the &ults we commit enhance our merit, and 
give us a new title to consideration and favor 1" " They 
certainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. For of 
inestimable value is wisdom ; are either riches, courage, or 
address to be compared to it ? Now, it is evident this single 
day's experience has infinitely improved my father's wisdom. 
He knows how dear the violation of his word has cost him* 
He has proved and felt how much you are superior to hitia ia 
all respects. He has n<H been able to succeed in any of his 
designs ; but you have happily accomplished all yours, and 
with that expedition and secrecy, that he has found himself 
surrounded and taken before he expected to be attacked ; 
and the very place of his retreat has served only to ensnare 
him." " But your father," replied Cyrus, " has yet under- 
gone no su fferings that can have taught him wisdom." " The 
fear of evils," answered Tigrancs,^ " when it is so well founded 
as this is, has a much sharpen sting, and is more capable of 
piercing the soul than the evil itself. Besides, permit me to 
say, that gratitude is a stronger and more prevailing motive 
than any whieitever ; aond there can be no obligations in the 
world of a higher nature than those you will lay upon my fa« 
ther. His fortune, liberty, sceptre, life, wives, and children, 
all restored to him with, such a generosity ; where can you 
find, illustrious prinoe, in one single person, so many strong 
and powerful ties to attach him to your service ?" 

How were Tigranea and the womeQ affected when the king con 
ftsaed bixo80lf guil^ ^-rThcoagM wImm jolicitations did Cyrus sj^are 
the king ? 
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7. ** Well, then," replied Cyrus, tarning to the king, " if 
I should yield to your son's entreaties, with what number of 
men, and what sum of money, will you assist us iu the war 
against the Babylonians 1" " My t]3oops and treasures," says 
the Armenian king, " are no longer mine ; they are entirely 
yours. I can raise 40,000 foot, and ^6,000 horse ; and as to 
money, I reckon, including the treasures which my fatJier leijL 
roe, there ^re about 3,000 talents in ready money. Ail these 
are wholly at your disposal." Cyrus accepted half the nuin- 

I bar of troops, and left the king the other half, for the defence 

[ of the country against the Chaldeans witli whom lie was ait 
t war. The annual tribute which was due to the Medes lie 

' doubled, and instead of 50 talents exacted 100, and borroweil 

the like sum over and above in his own name. " But what 
would you give me," added Cyrus, " for the ransom of your 
wives ?" *' All that 1 have in the world," answered the king. 
; "And for the ransom of your children?" "The same 

I ' thinff." " From this time, theiv, yon are indebted to me tlie 
i douole of all your possessions 1 and you, Tigrailes, at What 

; price would you redeem the liberty of your lady 1" Now 
he had but lately married her, and- was passionately fond of 
her. " At the price," says he, " of a thousand lives, if I had 
them." Cyrus then conducted them all to his tent, and en- 
tertained them at Supper. . It is easy to imagine what trans- 
ports of joy there must have been upon this occasion. 

8. After supper, as they were discoursing upon various 
subjects, Cyrus asked Tigranes, what was become of a go- 

1 vernor he had often seen hunting with him, and for whom 
1 he bad a particular esteem. " Alas," says Tigranes, " he is 
no more ; and I dare not tell you by what accident I lost 
him." Cyrus pressing him to teH him, " My father," con- 
tinued Tigranes, " seeing I had a very tender affection for 
I this governor, and that I \xas extremely attaphed to him, was 
I ! jealous it might be of some ill oonsequence, and put«hiin to 
death. But he was so honest a man, thcct, as he was ready 

I to expire,' he sent for nie, and spoke to me in these words — 
'' Tigranes, let not my death occasion any disaffection in 

. you towards the king your father. What he h^s done to me 
did not proceed from malice, but only from prejudice and 

What did Turranes propoM to give for the liberty of himself ui^ 

II y 
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a false notioh wherewith he was unhappily blinded.'* " O, 
the Calient man !" cried Cyrus, ^* never forget the last ad- 
vice he gave you." 

9. When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before they 
parted embraced them all, as in token of a perfect reconcilia- 
tion. This done, they got into their chariots, with4heir wives, 
and went home full of gratitude and admiration. Nothing 
but Cyrus was mentioned the whole w/iy ; some extolling his 
wisdom, others his valor, some admiring the sweetness of 
his temper, others praising the beauty of his p^^rson and the^ 
majesty of his mien. " And you," says Tigranes, addressing 
himself to his lady, " what do you think of Cyrus' aspect and 
deportment ?." " I do not knoWj" replied the. lady, " I did 
not observe him." " Upon what subject then did you fix 
your eyes ?" " Upon him that said he would give a thou- 
sand lives to ransom my liberty." 



JULIUS C^SAR AND POMPEY. 

1. The ambition of Csesar und of Pompey had now evi- 
dently the same object ; and it seemed to be the only ques- 
tion in those degenerate times, to which of these aspiring 
leaders the republic should surrender its liberties. The 
term of Caesar's government was nearly expiring ; but to 
secure himself against a deprivation of power, he procured a 
proposal to be made in the senate by one of his partisans, 
which wore the appearance of great moderation, namely, 
that Caesar and Pompey should either both continue in their 
governments, or both be deprived of them, as they were 
equally capable of endangering the public liberty by an 
abuse of power. 

2. The motion passed, and Caesar immediately oiTered to 
resign, on condition that his rival should do so ; but Pom- 
pey rejected the accommodation ; the term of his govern- 
ment had yet several years duration, and he suspected the 
proposal to be a snare laid for him by Ccesar. He resolved 
to maintain his right by ^rce of arms, and a civil war was 

Whkt strong expression pf her gratitude did she n^ake to her hu8« 
band ? — ^What proposition did Cssar make ? — Did Fompey accede 
to it ?. 
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the necessary consequence. The consuls and a ^eat part 
of the senate were the friends of Pompey. CsBsar had on 
bis side a victorious army, consisting of ten legions, and the 
body of the R(»ndn citizens, whom he had won by his libe- 
rality. Mark Antony and Cassius, at that time tribunes of 
tHe people, left Rome and repaired to Csesar's camp. 

3. The senate, apprehensive of his designs, pronounced a 
decree, branding, with the crime of parricide^ any command- 
er who should dare to pass the Rubicon, (the boundary be- 
tween Italy and the Gauls) with a single cohort, without 
their permission. Caesar infringed the prohibition, and 
marched straight to Rome. Pompey, to whom the senate 
committed- the defence of the state, had no army. He quit- 
ted Rome, followed by the consuls and a part of the senate, 
and endeavored hastily to levy troops over all Italf and 
Greece ; while Caesar triumphantly entered the chy, amidst 
the acclamations of the people, seized the public treasury, 
and possessed himself of the supreme authority without op- 
position, 

4. Having secured the capital of the empire, he set out to 
take the field against hi^ enemies. The lieutenants of Pom- 
pey had possession of Spain. Caesar marched thither, and 
subdued the whole counti:y tn the space of forty days. He 
returned victorious to Rome, where, in his absence, he "had 
been nominated dictator. In the succeeding election of 
magistrates, he was chosen consul ; and thus invested, by a 
double title, with the right of acting in the name of the re- 
public. Pompey had, by this time, raised a numerous army, 
and Caesar was anxious to bring him to a decisive engage- 
ment. He joined him in lUyria, and the first conflict was of 
dovibtful issuer but leading on his army to Macedonia, where 
they fi>und a large reinforcement, he gave battle to Pompey 
in the field of Pharsalia, and entirely defeated him. Fif- 
teen thousand were slain, .and 24,000 surrendered themselves 
prisoners to the victor, A. U. C* 705, B. C. 49. ^ 

What decree did the Roman senate pronounce at this time P — > 
What, did Pompey, as Caesar advanced tp Rome ? — With what title 
was Caesar invested, after returning from Spain ? — ^At what battle 
was Pompey defeated ? . 

* Anno Urbis ConditaQ, or year of building the city. 
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BATTLE OF PHARSALIA. 

1. As the armies approached, the two generals. went from 
rank to rank, encouraging their troops. Pompej ^present-* 
ed to his men, that tlra gk>riou9 occasion,^ which U^y h&d 
long hesought him to grant, was now before t^em ; '^ and in- 
deed," cried he, " what advantages could you wish over an 
enemy, that you are not now possessed of? Your numbers, 
your vigor, a late victory, all ensure a speedy and an easy 
conquest over those harassed and broken troops, composed 
o( men worn out with age, and impressed with the terrors of 
a recent defeat But there is a still stronger bulwark for ouf 
protection than the superiority of our strength — the justice 
of o«Hr cause. You are engaged in the defence of liberty, 
and of your country. You are supported by its laws, and 
followed by its magistrates. You have the world spectators 
of your conduct, and wishing you success. On the contrary, 
he whom you oppose is a robber and oppressor of his coun- 
try, and almost already sunk with the consciousness of his 
crimes^ as. well as the bad success of his arms. Show, then, 
on this occasion, all that ardor, and detestation of tyranny, 
that should animate Romans, and do justice to mankind." 

2. Ccesar, on his side, went among his men with that 
steady serenity, for which he was so much admired in the 
midst of danger. He insisted on nothing so* strongly, to his 
soldieris, as his fiequent and unsuccessful endeavors for 
peace. He talked; with terror, on the blood he -was g6\ng 
to shed, and pleaded only the necessity that urged him to it. 
He deplored t)ie many brave men that were to fall on both 
sides, and the wounds of bis country, wlioever should be vic- 
torious. His soldiers answered his speech with looks .of ar- 
dor and impatience ; which observing, he gave the signal to 
bejrin. The word on Pompey's side was, Hercules the iti'^ 
vincihh ; that on Caesar's, Venus the victorious. There was 
only so much space between both armies, as to give room 
for lighting ; wherefore,' Pompey ordered his men to receive ' 
the first shock, without wioving out of their places, expect- 
ing the enemy's ranks to be put into disorder by their motion* 
CaBsar's soldiers were now rushing on with their usual impe- 
tuosity, when, perceiving the enemy motiolnle^s, they alFstcfp- 
ped short, as if by general consent, and halted in the midst of 
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their career^ A terrible pause ensued^ in which both umies 
continued to gaze upon each other with mutual terror. 

3. At length, Caesar's men, having taken breath, ran furi> 
ously upon the enemy, first discharging their javelins, and 
tben drawing their swords. The same method was observed 
by Pbmpey's troops, who as vigorously opposed the attack. 
His cavalry, also, were ordered to charge on the very onset, 
which, with the multitude of archers and sliagers. soon oblig- 
ed CsBsar's men to give ground ; whereupon, Cesar immedi- 
ately ordered the six cohorts, that were placed as a reinforce- 
ment, to advance, wilh orders to strike at th^ enemy's faces. 
This had its desired effect. The cavalry, that were but just 
now sure of victory^ received an imfhediate check ; the un- 
usual method of fighting pursued by the cohorts, their aiming 
entirely at the visages of the assailants, and the horrible dis- 
figuring i^ounds they made, all contributed to intimidate 
them so much, that, instead of defending their persons, their 
only endeavor was to save their faces. A total rout ensued 
of their whole body, which fled, in great disorder, to the 
neighboring mountains, while the archers and ' slingers, who 
were thus abandoned, were cut to pieces. 

4. Caesar now commanded the cohorts to pursue their suc- 
cess, and advancing, charged Pompey's troops upon the 
fknk. This charge the enemy withstood for some time with 
great bravery, till he brought up his third line, which had 
not yet engaged. Pompey's infantry, being thus doubly at- 
tacked m front by fresh troops, and in rear by the victorious 
cohorts, could no longer resist, but (led to their camp. The 
right wing, however, still valiantly maintained their ground. 
But Caesar, being now convinced that the victory was certain, 
with his usual clemency, cried out, to pursue the strangers, 
and to spare the . Romans ; upon which they all laid down 
their arms, and received quarter. The greatest slaughter 
was among the auxiliaries, who Red on all quarters, but prin- 
cipally went for safety to the camp. The battle had now 
lasted from the break of day till noon, although the weather 
was extremely hot ; the conquerors, however, did not remit 
their ardor, being encouraged by tlie example of their ge- 
neral, who thought his victory not complete till he became 
mastefr of the enemy's camp. 

5. According^iy marching on foot, at their head, he called 
upon them toioUow, and strike the decisive blow. The co- 

7* 
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horts, which were left to defend the eftmp, for some time 
made a formidable, resistance, particlilarlj a great number of 
the THracians, and other barbarians, who were appointed for 
its defence ; but nothing could resist the ardor of Gaesar'i 
victorious army ; they were, at last, driven from their re- 
trenches, and all fled to the mountains, not far off. Caesar, 
seeing the field and camp str€»wed with his fallen country- 
men, was strongly affected at so melancholy a prospect, and 
could not help crying out, to one that stood near him, '♦ They 
would have it so." Upoii entering the enemy's camp, every 
object present^ fresh instances of the blind* presumption and 
madness of his adversaries. On all • sides were to be seen 
tents adorned with ivy, and branches of myrtlesj coaches 
covered mth purple, anid side-boards loaded with plate. Eve- 
ry thing gave proofs of the highest luxury, and seemed ra- 
ther the preparatives for a banquet, the rejoicings for a victo- 
ry, than the dispositions for a battle. 

6. As for Pompey, who had formerly shown such instances 
of courage and conduct, when he saw his cavalry routed, on 
which he had placed his sole dependence, he absolutely lost 
bis reason. Instead of thinking how to remedy this discMrder, 
by rallying such troops as fled, or by opposing fresh troops to 
stop the progress of the conquerors, being totally amazed 
by this unexpected blow, he returned to the* camp, and, in 
his tent, waited the issue of an event, which it was his duty 
to direct, not to follow. There he remained for some mo- 
ments, without speaking ; till, being told that the camp was 
attacked, ** What,'* says he, " are we pursue<j[ to our very 
entrenchments V* And immediately quitting his armor, for 
a habit more suitable to his circumstances, he fled on horse- 
back to the river Peneus ; giving vay to all the agonizing 
reflections which his deplorable situation must naturally sug- 



7. Here he took ship, and proceeded to the Amphipolis ; 
where, finding his affairs desperate, he steered to Lesbos, to 
take in his wife Cornelia, whom he had left there, at a diifv- 
tance from the dangers and hurry of war. She, who ^ 
long flattered herself with the hopes of victory, felt t' 
verse of her fortune, in an agony of distie^~ "^^ 
sired by the messenger, (whose tears, tno* 

Where had Pompey tefl hie v" 
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claimed the greatness of her misfortunes) to hasten, Mf she 
expected to see Pompey, with but one ship, and even9hat 
not his own. Her grief, which before was violent, now be- 
came insup|x>rtable ; she tinted away, and lay a considera- 
ble time without any signs of life. At length, recovering 
herself, and reflecting that it was now no time for vain la- 
mentations, she ran quite through the city to the sea side. 
Pompey emliraced her without speaking a word, and for 
some time supported her in his arms, in silent despair. 

8. Having taken in Cornelia, he now continued his course, 
steering to the south-east, and stopping no longer than was 
necessary to take in provisions, at the ports tliat occurred in 
his passage. He was at last prevailed upon to apply to Pto- 
lemy, king of Egypt, to whose father Pompey had been a 
consi'derable benefactor. Ptolemy, who was as yet a minor, 
had not the government in his own hands, but he and his 
kingdom were under the protection of Photinus and Theo- 
dotufi. These advised that Pompey should be invited on 
shore, ai/d there slain ; and accordingly, Achilles, the com- 
mander of the forces, and Septimius, by birth a Roman, and 
who had formerly been a centurion in Pompey's army, wer^ 
appointed to carry their opinion into execution. 

9. Being attended by three or four more, they went into a 
little bark, and rowed off from land towards Pompey's ship, 
that lay about a mile from the shore. Pompey, after taking 
leave of Cornelia, who wept at his departure, and having re- 
peated two verses of Sophocles, signifying, that he who trusts 
his freedom to a tyrant, from that moment becomes a slave, 
prtve hja hand to Achilies, and s^tepperl lulo tliti bark, \\\%\\ only 
tuo attendants of his own. They had now rowed froiii the 
ihif» a good way ; and as, dtiriiig that time, thc^y all kept a 
ifofound silence, Pompey, willing to bejiiii the discourse, ac- 

Msted Septimius, whose face he recollected 5 ** Mclhinksp 
.riefld," cried he, *' you and I were once fo I low-soldiers! to- 
gether." Sepiimius gave only a nod with his head, witlioat 
l£tl, or instanj&^^^d^^a^l civility. Poiupey, 
.out a papdp^^^^^h he had minuted a 
\ded to najf^ 'ttg» a^oil began read- 




aficr hifi defeat ?— Who 
fihnve aud lilELiii P — Wlip 
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10. In this manner they approached the shore ; and Cor- 
nelia^ whose concern had never suffered her to lose sight o£ 
her husband, began to conceive hope, when she perceived 
the people on the strand crowding down along the coast, as 
if willing to receive him ; but her hopes were soon destroj- 
ed ; for at that instant, as Pompey rose, supporting himself 
upon his freedman's arm, Septimius stabbed him in his back, 
and was instantly seconded by Achilles. Pompey, perceiv- 
ing his death inevitable, only disposed himself to meet it 
with . decency— and covering his face with his robe, without 
speaking a word, with a sigh, resigned himself to his fete. 
At this horrid sight, Cornelia shri&ked so loud as to be heard 
to the shore ; but the danger she herself was in, did not al- 
low the mariners time to look on ; they immediately set sail, 
and, the wind proving favourable, fortunately they escaped 
the pursuit of the Egyptian galleys. 

11. In the mean time, Pqmpey's murderers having cut off 
his head, caused it to be embalmed, the better to preserve its 
features, designing it for a present to Caesar. The body was 
thrown naked on the strand, and exposed to the view of all 
tiiose whose curiosity led-them that way. However, his 
faithful freedman, Philip, still kept near it^; and when the 
crowd was dispersed, he washed it in the sea ; and looking 
round for materials to burn it with, he perceived the wreck of 
a fishing-boat, of which he composed a pile. While he was 
thus piously employed, he was accosted by an old Roman 
soldier, who had served under Pompey in his youth. " Who 
art thou," said he, " that art making these humble prepara- 
tions for Pompey's funeral ?" Philip. leaving answered that 
he was one of his freedmen, '♦ Alas !" replied the soldier, 
*' permit me to share in this honor also ; among all the mi- 
series of my exile, it will b6 my last ^ad comfort, that I have 
been able to assist at the funeral of my old commander, and 
touch the body of the bravest general that ever Rome pro 
duced.'* 

Wlio buried Pompey ? 
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THE WORLD A FLEETING SHOW. 

Tbis world is all a fleeting show, 

For man's- illusion given— 
The smiles of Joy, tl^ tears of Wo, - 
Deceitful shtne, >deceitful flow — 

There's nothing true but Heaven ! 

. And false the light on Glory's plunge 

As fading hues of even ; 
And Love, and Hope, and Beauty's bloom. 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb— 
• There's nothing bright but Heaven ! 

Poor wanderers of a stormy day. 

From wave to wave we're driven, ' 
And Fancy's flash, and Reason's ray, 
Serve but to light the troubled way — 

There's nothing calm but Heaven ! 



DEATH- OF ANTONY. 

L Antony, being lost in luxury and efieroinacy with Cle- 
opatra, gave €sesar*> time to get his forces together, who 
might otherwise have been easily defeated, had Antony come 
utm him before he was prepared. Antony's fleet consisted j 
of five hundred large ships, on board of which was.an army ^ 
of two -hundred thousand foot, and twenty-two thousand 
horse. Caesar had only two* hundred and flfly ships, eighty j 

thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse. Antony was ad- 
vised by his ablest' commanders not to engage by sea ; but ! 
Cleopatra advising to the contrary, they came to a general J 
engagement near the city of Actium in Epirus. Victory was ^ 
for sometime doubtful, till the retreat of Cleopatra, who fled J 
with the whole Egyptian squadron, and was precipitately fol- ^ 
lowed by Antony, declaring every thing was lost'; for Anto* 
ny's army immediately submitted to Csesar. 

Where did the armies of Cssar and Antony coix^e to an engage* 
meat ?— What first turned ^he scale of victory in favor of Caesar ? 

* Octavius, nephew imd fucceisor of JuUus, who won the battle 
of Pharsalia. 
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hient when he beheld his admira) delivering up his fleet to 
his enemy ! At the same time his cavalry seeing this, de- 
serted him and went over to Csesar, when his^nfafttry was 
obliged to submit. Unhappy .Antony ! in vain do you fly. to 
the palace to seek Cleopatra, that you may murder her for 
her perfidy ; she is not there ; the ignominious wretch is 
Iretired. 

8. Cleopatra had secured herself from his fury among the 
tombs, which quarter was fortified with good walls, and the 

. gates were shut. She desired that Antouy should, be told 
that she had destroyed herself. Struck with the idea of her 
death, he passed immediately from the excess of rage to the 
most violent transports of grief, and thougiit only of follow- 
ing her to the grave. Having taken this resolution, he shut 
himself up in his apartment, with a freed man, whom he had 
caused to take off his armor, and commanded him to plunge 
his dagger into his bosom. But his servant, full of affection, 
respect, and fidelity for his master, stabbed himself with it, 
nnd fell dead at his feet. Antony looking upon this action 
Bs an example for him to follow, thrust his sword into his 
body, and fell upon the floor in a torrent of his blood, which 
he mingled with that of his faithful servant. 

9. At that momei^t an oflicer came to let him know that 
■Cleopatra was alive. He no sooner heard her name pro- 
nounced, than he opened his dying eyes, suflered his wounds 
to he dressed, and caused himself to be^j&arried to the fort, 
where she had shut, herself up. Cleopatra Would not permit 
the gates to be opened to give him entrance, for fear of some 
surprise ; but she appeared at a lofty window, from whence 
she threw down chains and cords. Antony was made fast 
to these, and Cleopatra, assisted by two women, who were 
the only persons she had brought with her to jthe tombs, 
drew him up. Never was there a |[iore moving sight. An- • 
tony, all bathed in his blood,*with death painted in his face, 
was dragged up into the air, turning his dying eyes, and ex- 
tending his feeble hands to CleSpatra, a« if to conjure her 
to receive his- last breath; while she, with her features dis- 
torted, and her arms strained, pulled the cord with>her whole 
Strength. 

10. When she had drawn him up to her, and placed him 

What mduced Antony to destroy hineujelf ? 
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On.^ bed, she threw her clothes upon him, and making the 
most niaurnful exclamations, cut off his hair, ac^rding^ to 
tke superstition of the pagans, that that was a relief to those 
who died a violent death. Her cries recalling his fainting 
spirits, and seeing the alQicffon she was in, he told her, with 
a view to comfort her, that li^ should die in peace, since h^ 
would expire in her arms; and that he did tiot blush at his 
defeat, since he had been vanquished by Romans. Having 
thus spoken, he expired, being then in the fifty-third year 
of his age. His death put an end to all civil wars, and gave 
CjBBisar an opportunity of coinpleting his ambitious designs. 



DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 

1. Just about the time that Antony breathed his last, 
Proculeius, who had received particular orders to seize Cle- 
opatra, arrived from Caesar. He could not refrain from 
shedding tears on this melancholy occasion, which was ag- 
gravated by the bloody sword that was presented to him. 
The queen refused to go with him, but permitted him to 
speak to her from without. 

2. Proculeius, after having observed the situation of the 
sepulchre, went and informed Caesar, of his observations. 
Caesar then sent Gallus to speak with her, which lie did in 
the same manner as Proculeius. In the mean time, the lat- 
ter, bringing a ladder, and being followed by two officers, 
got in at the window, wliere Antony had been drawn up, 
and went to the gate, where Cleopatra was talking with Gal- 
lus. One of her female attendants, seeing him, shrieked 
and cried, " Ill-fated princess, thoq art taken !" Cleopatra 
had raised a dagger to stab herself, when Proculeius, catch- 
ing her in his arms, thus addressed her — " You injure both 
Caesar and yourself, in attempting to deprive him of so no- 
ble an opportunity to exert his clemency." He seized her 
dagger, and shook her robes, to discover if any poison was 
concealed under them. Cassar then^^nt a freed-man to 



Who received orders from Cesar to seize Cleopatra ? — ^Did he suc- 
jged in seizing her ? — Who was then sent by Ciesar to take her *— 
What did she attempt doing, when taken ? 
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guard Cleopatra, ordering him to use her like a queen, bat 
to prevent her from laying violent hands upon herselfi 

3. Caesar then entered Alexandria without further oppo- 
sition, and gave Cleopatra fair hopes of the kindest treats- 
ment^ though he intended only to pervert her treasures to 
his own purposes, and reservdl^her person to grace his tri- 
umph. But when he had both in his power, he disregarded 
her, and she found she had no other means of avoiding the 

., disgrace of adding to the glory of his triumph, than by put- 
• "^ing a period to her life. 

4. Ca&sar went and paid her a visit; when she endeavored 
to captivate this young conqueror, as she had before capti- 
vated Julius Ceesar and Antony. But alas, the charm was 

► now broken ! Cjesar, ^ith tlie utmost coolness, ,only advised 
her not to despond, declaring that he would treat her with 
all possible tenderness. 

5. He permitted her to dispose of her jewels as she thought 
proper ; and, after giving her the kindest asliurances, he left 
hor. Caesar imagined he had artfully over-reached Cleopa- 
tra, by inspft-ing her with a love of life, which he, in faot, 
wished to prolong, only for the sake of his triumph ; but 
lierein he soon found his mistake. Csesar had before given 
Cleopatra leave^ to bury Antony, which she did with the ut- 
most magnificence. % According to the custom of Egypt, she 
caused his body to be epnbalmed with the most exquisite per- 
fumes of the east, and placed it among the tombs of the 
Egyptian kings. 

6. Cleopatra hearing that Caesar intended to send her 
away within three days, conjured him to let her pay her last 
obligations to the remains of Antony, which he granted. 
She then visited Antony's tomb, strewing it with flowers, 
and watering it with tears. She then returned to her cham- 
ber, went into a bath, and from thence to the table, where a 
splendid entertainment was prepared. When she arose 
from table, she wrote a letter to Caesar, wherein she ear- 
nestly desired to be laid in the same tomb with Antony ; and 
having made all leave her chamber, except her two women, 
she shut the door, sot down upon the bed, and asked for a 
basket of figs, which a peasant had lately brought. This 

What were CsBsar's designs in regard to Cleopatra and her trea 
soies ? — What did she aim to do when visited by Cesar ? * 
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supposed peasant was one of the queen^s domestics, who had 
eluded the vigilance of the guards. She placed the basket 
by her, and a moment after lay down, as if she had fallen 
asleep ; bul' this was the effect of the asp, which was con- 
cealed among the fruit, and^had stung her in the arm, which 
she had held to it. Th^ poiam immediately commanicat«i 
to the heart, and killed her without pain. 

7. Thus died, in the thirty-ninth year of her age, this 
princess, whose wit and beauty bad made so much oxsise in 
the world, after having reigned twenty-two years from the 
death of her father, twelve of which she pa^ed with Antony. 
She was a woman of great parts, as well as of great wicked- 
ness; and spoke several languages with the utmost readi- 
ness. In her death ended the reign of the Ptolemies in 
Egypt, after it h.a4 continued ftom the death of Alexander^ 
294t years* 

8. Caesar, on the receipt of Cleopatra*!! letter, instantly 
despatched a messenger to her, who found her dead on a 
golden couch, dressed'in royal robes, looking like one asleep, 
with one of her maids dead at her feet, and the other, expir- 
ing. Caesar wgs very much troubled at Cleopatra's death, 
as it robbed him of the noblest ornament of his triumphs 
He ordered her body to be buried near that of Antony, agree- 
aUy to her request, which was accordingly done with the 
greatest funeral pomp. Her , women had also a pompous in- 
terment, in memory of their fidelity. After Cleopatra^s 
death, Egypt was made a Roman province, and governed by 
a prefect sent from Rome for that purpose. 

9. Caesar having now greatly enlarged the Roman domi- 
nions, was received at Rome as a conqueror, who had put an 
end to the miseries and calamities of most nations. He tri- 
umphed three duys successively, with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence ; first, for Illyricum ; secondly, for the victory of Ac- 
tium ; and thirdly, for the conquest of Egypt. On this oc- 
casion, the temple of Janus was shut, which was the third 
time since the foundation of Rome, having stood open 205 
years. 

■ ■■ . . — — — , ... II ■ I .. t .. m I 

How did Cleopatra destroy her life P^Wh- 1 was her age when she 
destroyed herself? — How long had she reignfd?— What reign ended 
with^e defttb of Cleopatrft f 
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THE CAPTIVE LADY, 

RESTORED TO HER LOVER BY SCIPIO. 

1. When to his glorious first gssay in war, 
ISiew Carthage fell, there all the flower of Spain 
Were kept im hostage ; a full field presenting 
For Scipio's generosity to shine^ — A noble virgin, 
Conspicuous far o'er all the captive dames, 

as mark'd the gen'ral's prize... She wept and blush'd, 
Young, fresh, and blooming like the morn. An eye. 
An when the blue sky trembles through a cloud 
Oinfiiir* Kt white. A secret charm combin'd 
Her features, and infus'd encbantment through them. 
Her shape was harmony. But eloquence 
Beneath her beauty fails ; which seemM on purpose 
By nature lavished on her, that mankind 
Might see the virtue of a hero try'd. 
Almost beyond the stretch of human force. 

2. Soft as she pass'd dong, wffli downcast .pyes, 
^Where gentle sorrow swell'd, and now and tHen 
DroppM o'er her modest checks a trickling tear, 
The B^oman legions languish'd, and hard war 
Felt more than pity ; e'en their chief himself, 
As on his high tribunal rais'd he sat, 

Turn'd from the Ang'rous sight ; and, chiding, ask'd 
His officers, if by this gift they meant 
To cloud his glory in its very dawn. 

3. She, questioned of her birth, in trembling accents^ 
With tears and blushes, broken told her tale. 

But when h# found her royally descended ; 

Of her old captive parents the sole joy ; 

And that a hapless Celtiberian prince, 

Her lover and belov'd, forgot his chains, 

JHis lost dominions, and for her alone 

Wept out hre tender soul — sudden the heart 

Of this young, conquering, loving, godlike Roman, 

Pelt all the great divinity of virtue. 

4. His wishing youth stood check'd ; his tempting power, 
Restrain'd by kind humanity. At once, 
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He for her parents and her loTer eall'd. 
The various scene imagine. How his troops 
Looked dubious on, and wonder'd what he meant ; 
While stretch'd below, the trembling suppliant laj,. 
Rack'd by a thousand mingling [Mislions — ^fear, 
Hope, jealousy, disdain, submission, grief, 
Anxiety, and love, in every shape. 
To these, as different sentiments succeeded, 
As mix'd emotions, when the man divine 
Thus the dread silence to the lover broke — 

5. " We both are young — both charmM. The ngl||. of 
war 
Has put thy beauteous mistress in my power ; 
With whom I could, in the most sacred ties, 
live out a happy life. But know, that Romans, 
Their liearts, as well^as enemies, can conquer ; 
Then take her to thy soul, ^d with her, take 
Thy liberty and kingdom, tn return, 
I ask but this — ^when yoo. behold these eyes. 
These charms,^th transport, be a friend te Rome.** 
Ecstatic wonder held the lovers mute ; 
While the loud camp, and all the clustering crowd 
That hung aroung, rang with repeated shouts. 
Fame took th' alarm, and through resounding Spain 
Blew fast the fair report ; which, more thgin arms, 
Admiring nations to the Romans gain'd. 



DEATH OF C^SAR. 

1. Ci£sAR having been made perpetual dictator, and re- 
ceived from the senate accumulated hoilors, it began to be 
rumored that he intended to make himself king ; and though 
in fact he was possessed of the power, the people, who had 
an utter aversion to the name, could not bear his assuming 
the title. Whether he really designed to assume that empty 
honor, must pow for ever remain a secret ; but certain it is, 
that the unsuspecting openness of his conduct marked some- 
thing like a confidence in the innocence of his inten^ons. 

What first caused a iealousy against Cwsar ?'• 
8* 
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2. When informed, by those about him, of the jealousicB 
of many persons who envied his power, he was heard to say, 
that he had' rather die once by treason, than to live continu- 
ally in apprehension of it. When advised by some'to beware 
of Brutus, in whom lie h^ for some time reposed the great- 
eS confidence, he opened nis breast, all scarred with wounds, 
saying, " Can you think Bratiis cares for such poor pillage 
as this r* And being one night at supper, as his friends dis- 

- puted among themselves what death was easiest, he replied, 
that which was most sudden and least foreseen. But to 
convince the world how little he had to apprehend »from his 
enemies, he disbanded his company of Spanish guards, which 
facilitated the enterprise against his life. 

3. A deep conspiracy was therefore laid against him, com- 
pbeed of no less than sixty senators. They were still the 
more formidable, as the generality of them were of his own 
party, who having been raised above other citizens, fiHt more 
strongly the weight of a single superior. At the head of this 
conspiracy were Brutus, whose life Caesar had spared after 
the battle of Pharsalia, and Cassiufi, who was pardoned soon 
afler, both praetors for the present year. Brutus made it his 
chief glory to have descended from that Brutus who &mi gate 
liberty to Rome. The passion for freedom seemed to have 
been transmitted with the blood of his ancestors down to 
him. But though he detested tyranny, yet he could not for- 
bear loving the tyi^nt, from whom he had received the most 
signal benefits. 

4. The conspirators, to give a color of justice to their pro- 
ceedings, remitted the execution of their design to the idea 
of March, the day on which Caesar was- to be offered the 
crown. The augurs had foretold that this day would be fatal 
to him ; and the night preceding, he- heard his wife Caiphnr- 
nia lamenting in her s^eep ; and being awakened, she con- 
fessed to him that she dreamed of his being assassinated in 
her arms. These omens in some measure began to change 
his intentions of going to the senate, as he had resolved that 
day ; but one of the conspirators coming in, prevailed upon 
him to keep his resolution, telling him of the reproach that 
would attend his staying, at home till his wife had lucky 

Of what was Cesar warned to beware ?— Who engaged with Bm- 
tus in a conspiracy to destroy Ciesar ? 
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dreams, and of the preparaUans that were made lor his ap- 
pearance* 

5. As he went along to the senate, a slave who hastened 
to -him with information of the conspiracy, attempted to come 
near him, but could not for the crow^. - jlxt«midorus, a Greek 
philosopher, who had discovered the whole plot, delivered 
him a memorial, containing the heads of the information ; 
bat Caesar gave it, with other papers, to one of his secrcta-^ 
ries, without reading, as was usual ia things of this nature. 
Being at length entered the senate-house, where the conspira- 
tors were prepared to receive him, he met one Spurina, an au- 
gur, who had foretold this danger, to whom he said, smiling, 
" Well, Spurina, the ides of March are come." " Yes," re- 
plied the augur, " but they are not yet over." 

6. As soon as he had taken his place, the conspirators^ 
came near him, under pretence of saluting him ; and Cimber, 
who wad one of them, approached in a suppliant postnre, 
pretending to sue for his brother's pardon, who had been 
banished by his order. All the conspirators seconded him 
with great earnestness ; and Cimber, seeming to sue with 
still greater submission, took hold of the bottom of his robe, 
holdingllitti so as to prevent his rising. This was the signal 
agr^d on. Casca, who was behind, stabbed him, though 
slighdy, in the shoulder. Cssar instantly turned round, and 
with the steel of his tablet, wounded hihi in the arm* 

7. However, all the conspirators were now alarmed ; and 
enclosing him round, he received a second stab, from an un- 
known hand, in the breast, while Cassius wounded him in 
the face. He still defended himself with great vigor, rush- 
ing among them, and throwing down such as opposed him, 
till he saw Brutus among the conspirators, who, coining up, 
stuck his dagger into his thigh. From that moment Caesar 
thought no more of defending himself; !At looking upon 
this conspirator, cried out, " And yon too, ray son !" Then 
covering his head, and spreading his robe before him in or- 
der to fall with greater decency, he sunk down at the base 
of Pompey's statue, after receiving three-and-twcnty wounds 
from hands which he vainly supposed he had disarmed by 
his benefits. 

8* Cassar was killed in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and 

At what age wm Csssar Msasainated ? 
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about fourteen years, after he began the conquest of the 
world. If we examine his history, we shall be equally at a 
loss whether most to admire his great abilities or his wonder- 
ful fortune. To pretend to say, that from the beginning he 
planned the subjugatioi]^ of his native country, is > doing no 
great credit to his well, known penetration, as a thousand ob- 
stacles lay in his way, which fortune, rather than conduct, 
was to surmount. No man, therefore, of his sagacity, wcmld 
have begun a scheme in which the chances of succeeding 
were so many against him ; it is most probable, that, like -all 
very successful men, he only made the best of every occur- 
rence ; and his ambition rising with his good fortune, from 
at first being contented with his humbler^ aims, he at last be- 
gan to think of governing the world, when he found scarce 
^tan obstacle to oppose^ his desighs. Such is the dispositraa 
of man, whose cravings afler power are always most inaatiaUo 
when he enjoys the greatest share* t' 



CATILINE'S CONSPIRACY. 

1. About sixty-one years before Christ, one ^ifce mosT 
dangerous conspiracies broke out that had ever threatened 
Rome. At the head of this conspiracy was Lucius Sergius 
Catiline, who was descended from a very illustrious patrician 
family of gr^at antiquity. He had been brought up amidst 
the tumults and disorders of a civil war, and had been the 
instrument of the cruelties of Sylla, to whom he was devoted. 
Destitute of either morals or probity, he discovered not the 
least veneration for the gods ; and being ever disgusted with 
the present, was always unhappy with respect to the future. 

2. Though master of few abilities, he was bold, rash, 
- and intrepid, aifa had not Iven prudence enough properly to 

conceal his own infornsft del%is, where it was necessary he 
should, in order to prevent their miscarriage. As extrava- 
gance is the first cause of the violation of all laws, so Cati- 
line, having contracted vast debts, and being unable to pay 
them, grew desperate, and aimed at nothing less than the 
highest and most lucrative employments. For this purpose, 
* ■ --- ■ ... ■ ..,.,, . 

When was Catiline's conspiracy formed P — What was the character 
ef Catiline ? 
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he associated with those young Romans, whose excesses had 
rained their fortunes, and rendered them the contempt of 
every discerning person in the city. 

3. These abandoned wretches formed a horrid conspiracy 
to murder the consuls, and to put t9 death the greatest part 
of the senators. Even the day was fixed, which was to have 
given birth to the most infamous attempt that had ever hap- 
pened in the commonwealth since the foundation of Rome. 
At the signal given by Catiline, they were to rush on the 
coBsiiris and murder them ; but Catiline being too hasty in the 
signal, it was not obeyed ; and thus the massacre was put off 
till anoUier time. 

4. This conspiracy was daily strengthened by idl the young 
people of Rome, who, having been rocked in the cradle of ^ 
luxury, and enervated by a continual succession of pleasures f 
such as had ruined themselves by ext^esses, and were no 
longer able to support their extravagancies ; the ambitious, 
who aspired to the highest posts in the state ; and others, who 
had revenge, which they wanted to gratify on some superior ; 
all these, actuated by different passions, embarked in the 
cause of Catiline, who made them the largest promisies, and 
at the sami^-time exhorted^^lhem to employ their interest to 
]Mrocure his being elected coUMl. No time could better suit 
the conspirators, as Pompey was then engaged in a war im 
the east, and Italy had no army to protect it 

5. Cicero, however, wHb'was then consul, found means to 
bribe Fttlvia, a lady of an illustrious family, which she had dis- 
hpnored t>y her criminal amours with one of the chief of the 
conspirators. From this woman, Cicero got such iiiforma- 
tton as enabled him to counteract all patiline's projects. 
Soon afler, Cicero accused Catiline, while he was present in 
the senate, of his impious design ; but he ei^aTored to clear 
himself of the charge. Finding he could nof bring the sena- 
tors to his way of thinking, and being* e«Sid by them an 
enemy and a parricide, he cried out in a furious tone of 
voijoe, ** Since snares are every where kid for me, and those 
to whom I am odious exasperate ate beyond measure, I will 
not perish singly, but involve my enemies in my ruin.^' 

6. Catiline, having spoken these words, flew out of the 



What was the object of this conspuaey ? — ^Who 
la counteracting this eeiuipiracy ? 



was instrumeniMl 
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senate-house, and sending for the chief conspimtors, ^d 
them what had passed. Then exhorting them to murder the 
consul, he left Rome that night, accompanied by thifle hun- 
dred of his associates, and went and joined ManMil. He 
caused lictors, with fasces and axes, to walk before lum, aa 
if he had really been a magistrate. Upon the news of this 
insurrection, the senate ordered Antonius, the consul, to 
march the legions against the rebels, and Ctoero to look after 
the peace of the city. 

7. Soon after, Lentulus, Cethegus, Ghabmius, and two more, 
who were principals of the conspiracy, were arrested, con- 
victed, and conveyed to different prisons. The contest in the 
senate was long and warm, rejecting the nature of the pu- 

^ nishment that should be inflicted upon them. It was, how- 
ever, at last resolved that they should be^ut to death ; and 
Cicero, upon the bare sentence of the senate, and withoot 
submitting the matter to the people, as was usual, ordered 
Ihem to be executed in the different prisons in which they 
were confined. These executions at once crushed the plot, 
and overturned all the designs of the conspirators, who »had 
that night resolved to rescue them fron| confinement, that 
they might immediately join Catiline. 

8. News being brought to Catiline's camp, of the late exe- 
rtions, great numbers of his soldiers abandon^rl him in the 
night ; but this did not disconcert or dishearten Catiline, for 
he was determined either to ruin the commonwealth, or pe- 
rish in the attempt. He thereupon raised new forces, filled 
the cohorts with them, and soon completed the legions, 
which were all inflamed with thajsame passion for blood and 
slaughter and the destruction of their native country. By 
the good management of the consul, Catiline found himself 
surrounded by t|ie enemy. He therefore resolved to hazard 
a battle, though' he was considerably inferior in number. 

9. Petreius, wko had served thirty years in the field, and 
from a private soldier had been made a general, commanded 
for the republic in the room of the consul, who was suddenly 
taken ill. He engaged Catiline with the greatest bravery, 
and the battle was sustained on both sides with the utmost 
intrepidity. Petreius was at last victorious, and the rebels 
were all put to the sword. But Catiline, who could. not bear 
the thoughts of surviving the ruin of his party, rushed into 
that part of the battle wheie death ws^ making the greatest 
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h^voe, ^d tliere fell a ^ictini to bis own foMj and iniquity. 
He was afterwards found among the dead and mangled bo- 
dies of the rebels, which lay in neaps. On his pale and life- 
less fiice was still pictured the haughty ferocity of his soul^ 
winch even deadi could not extinguish. 



THE TEARS OF JUDAH. 

Hush'd is tWfe voice of Judah's mirth — 
And Judah's minstrels too are gone ; 

The harps that told Messidh's birth, 
And hung on Hearen's eternal throne. 

Fled is the bright and shining throng 
That swell'd on earth the welcome straiut 

And lost in air the choral song 
That floated wild on David's plain. 

For dark and sad is Bethlehem's fate, 
Her valleys ffush with human blood ; 

Despair sits nrourning at her gate, 
And Murder stalks in frantic mood. 

At mom, the mother's heart was light, 
Her infant bloom'd upon her breast ; 

At eve, 'twas pale and wither'd quite, 
And gone to its eternal rest. 

Weep on, ye childless mothers, weep ! 

Your babes are hush'd in one cold grave ! 
In Jordan's stream their spirits sleep, 

Their blood is mingled with the wave. 



DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

1. Jerusalem was built on two mountains, and surround- 
ed by three walls on every side, except where it was enclosed 
with deep valleys; which were deemed inaccessible. Each 
wall was fortified by high towers. The celebrated temple^ 
and strong castle of Antonia, were on the east side 6i i[ ' 
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city, atad directly (^pdfiite to tbe MtMint of 01yv«6. But^K>t- 
withstanding the prodigious strength of this famed metropo- 
lis, the infatuated Jews brought on their own destruction by 
their intestine contests. At a time when a formidable army 
was rapidly advancing, and the Jews were iRssembling from 
all parts to keep the passovcr, the contending factions were 
continually inventing new roethokls of mutual destruction, 
and in their ungoverned fury they wasted and*destroyed such 
vast quantities of provisions as might have preserved the city 
many years, • 

2. Such was the miserable situation of Jerusalem, when 
Titus began his marci^ towards it with a formidable army ; 
and, having laid waste the country in his progress, and 
slaughtered the inhabitants, arrived before its walls. The 
sight of the Romans produced a temporary recoucHiation 
among the contending factions, and they unanimously resolv- 
ed to oppose the common enekny. Their first sally was ac- 
cordingly made with such fury and resolution, that, though 
Titus displayed uncommon vak>r ©n this occasion, the ^- 
siegers were obfiged to abandon their camps, and flee to the 
mountains. No sooner had the Jews a sk)rt interval of quiet 
from their foreign enemies, than their fivil disorders were 
renewed. John, by an impious stratagem, found means to 
cut off, or force Eleazer's mm to submit to him ; and the 
Actions were again reduced to two, who opposed each other 
with implacable animosity. 

3. The Romans, in the mean time, exerted all their ener- 
gy in making preparations for a powerful attack upon Jeru- 
salem. Trees were put down, houses levelled, rocks cleft 
asunder, and valleys filled up ; towers were raised, and bat- 
tering rams erected, with other engines of destnoi^on, 
against the devoted city. Ailer the offers of peace, which 
Titus had repeatedly sent by Josephus, were rejected with 
indignation, the Romans beganAd play their engines with all 
their might. The strenuous attacks of the enemy again unit- 
ed the contending parties within the walls, who had also en- 
gines, which they plied with uncommon fury. They had 
taken them lately from Cestius, but were so ignorant of their 



Wheuf'ard Titus commence his march towards Jerusalem ? — What 
least were the Jews observing at this tijn© ?— By w^om did Titui 
tl^quently send offers of peace ? 
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uae^ they did little execution, while the Roman legions made 
terrible havoc. The rebels were soon compelled to retire 
froin. .the. ponderous stones, which they threw incessantly 
fmn the towers they had erected, and the battering rums 
were at lull liberty to play against the wails. A breach was 
sooB made in it, at which the Romans entered and encamp* 
ed in the city, while the Jews retreated behind the second 
enclosure* 

4. The vict<»^ immediately advanced to the second wall, 
and plied their engines and battering rams so furiously, that 
one of the towers they had erected began to shake, and the 
Jews who occupied it, perceiving their impending ruin, set 
it on fire, and precipitated themselves into the flames. The 
fall of this structure gave the Romans an entrance into the 
second enclosure. They were, however, repulsed by the be- 
sieged ; but at length regained the place entirely, and pre- 
pared for attacking the third and inner wall. The vast num- 
ber of people which were enclosed in Jerusalem occasioned 
a famine, which raged in a terrible manner ; and as their 
Calamities increased, the fury of the zealots, if possible, rose 
to a greater height. They forced open the houses of their 
fellow citizens, ill search of provisions ; if they found any, 
they inflicted the most exquisite tortures upon them, under 
pretence that they had food concealed. The nearest relar 
tions, in the extremity of hunger, snatched the foo^ from 
each other. 

5. Josephus, who was an eye-witness of the unparalleled 
sufferings the Jfews experienced during the ^iege of their me- 
tropolis, remarks, that *• all the calamities that ever befel any 
nation since the beginning of the world were inferior to tli 
miseries of his countrymen at this awful period." Thus we 
see the exact fulfilment of the emphatic words of our Savior 
respecting the great tribulation in Jerusalem. " For then 
shall be great tribulation, such as %Mt$ not sinc4 the beginning 
of the world to this time^fio^ nor ever shall 6c.'* 

6. Titus, who was apprized of their wretched condition, 
relaxed the siege four days ; and, being still desirous of sav- 
ing the city, caused provisions to be distributed to his army 
in sight of the Jews, who flocked upon the walls to behold it. 

What distressing consequences resulted from having such mnlti- 
tdden of JeW9 -shttt op in JerasaleiH P 
9 
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Josephu9 was next sent to his countrymen, to attempt to per- 
suade them not to plunge themselves in inevitable ruin, by 
persisting in defence of a place which could hold out but lit- 
tle longer, and which the Romans looked upon as already 
their own. He exhorted them» in the most pathetic trerms, 
to save themselves, their temple, and their country ; and 
painted in strong cdiors the fatal effects which would result 
from their obstinacy. But the people, after many bitter in- 
vectives, began to dart their arrows at him ; yet he continued 
to address them with greater vehemence, and many were 
induced by his eloquence to run the utmost risk in order to 
escape to the Romans ; while others became more desperate, 
and resolved to hold out to the last extremity. 

7. The Jews who were fdrcibly |ei2ed by the Romans 
without the walls, and who made the utmost resistance for 
fear of punishment, were scotirged and^rucified near the city. 
Famine made them so daring in these excursions, that five 
hundred, and sotteti^ies more, suffered this dreadful death 
every day; and. On account of the, number, Josephus lob- 
serves, that ** space i^s wanted for the crosses, and crosses* 
for the captives." And yet, contrary to Titus's intention, 
the seditious Jews were not disposed to a dchrrender by these 
horrid spectacles. In order to check desertion, they repre- 
sented the sufferers^ as suppliants, and qot as men taken by 
resistaace. Yet even some, who deemed capital punishment 
inevitable, escaped to the Romans, considering death, by the 
hands of their en toies, a desirable ref^t^e, when compared 
with the complickted distress which they endured. And 
though Titus mutilated many, and sent them to assure the 
people that voluntary deserters were well treated by him, and 
earnestly to recommend a surrender of the city, the Jews 
reviled Titus from the walls, defied his menaces, and conti- 
nued to defend the city by every method which stratagem, 
courage, and despair, could suggest. 

8. In order to accelerate the destined ruin of Jerusalem, 
Titus, discouraged and exasperated by the repeated destruc- 
tion of his engines and towers, undertook the arduous task 
of enclosing the city with a strong wall, in order to prevent 
the inhabitants from receiving any succor from the adjacent 

, country, or eluding his vengeance by flight. Such was the 
persevering spirit of the soldiers, that in three days they en- 
"closed the city by a wall nearly five miles in circuit Thu9 
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was the prophecy of our Sayior acc(Mnplished : " T^e days 
shaU eome upon thee, token tMne enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side.^ Upon this, the famine raged with augmented vio- 
leace, and destroyed wh<^e families ; while Jerusalem exhi- 
bited a horrid spectacle of emaciated invalids and putrescent 
bodies. The dead were too numerous to be interred ; and 
many expired in the performance of this office. The public 
calamity was too great for lamentation, and the silence of 
unutterable wo overspread the city. 

9: The zealots, at this awful period, endeavored to en- 
courage the obstinacy of the people, by hiring a set of 
wretches, pretenders to prophecy, to go about the city, and 
deciare the near approach of a speedy and miraculous deli- 
verance. This ii^pious stratagem for a while afforded delu- 
sive hopes to the miserable remains of the Jewish.nation. 
Bat at length an clfai^ took place in Jerusalem, which filled 
the inhabitants with consternation and despair, and the Ro- 
mans with horror and indignation. A Jewess, eminent for 
birth and opulence, rendered frantic with her sufferings, was 
reduced to the dreadful extremity of killing and feeding up- 
on her infant, l^itus, being apprized of this inhuman deedf 
swore the total extirpation of the accursed city and people ; 
and called Heaven to witness that he was not the author of 
their calamity. 

10. The Romans having pursued the attack with the ut- 
most rigor, advanced their last engines against the walls, at 
ter having converted into a desert, for wood to construct 
them, a country -well planted, and interspersed with gar- 
dens, for more than eleven miles round the city. They seal* 
cd the inner wall, and afler a sanguinary encounter, made 
themselves masters of the fortress of Antonia. Still, how- 
ever, not only the zealots, but many of the people, were yet 
so blinded, that, though nothing was now left but the temple, 
and the Romans were making formidable preparation to bat- 
ter it down, they could not persuade themselves that God 
would suffer that holy place to be taken by heathens ; but 
still expected a miraculous deliverance. And though the 
war was advancing towards the temple, they themselves burnt 

What caused Titus to resolve on the complete ruin of Jerusalen^i 
and the extirpation of its inhabitants ? ■ 
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the portico, which joined it to Antonia ; which occasioned 
Titus to remark, that they bogan to destroy, with their own 
hands, that magnificent edifice which he had preserved. 

11. The Roman commander had determined incouBCti 
not to burn the temple^ considering the existence of so proud 
a structure an honor to himself. He therefore attemptol to 
batter down one of the galleries of the precinct ; but aa thm 
strength of the wall eluded the force of all his engines, his 
troops next endeavored to scale it, .but were rq^idsed with 
considerable loss. When Titus founds that his desire of sav- 
ing the sacred building was likely to cost many lives, he set 
fire to the gates of the outer temple, which^ b^ing phled 
with silver, burnt all night, and the ilame rapidly communi- 
cated to the adjacent galleries and porticoes. Titus, who wa^ 
still desirous of preserving the temple, cursed »the flames to 
be extinguished ; and appeased the clajqfiocs of his troops, 
who vehemently insisted on the necessity of xasdij^ it to the 
ground. The following day was therefore fixed upon for a 
general assault upon that magnificent structure.. 

12. The utmost exertions of Titus to save the temple 
were, however, ineffectual. Our Savior had foretold its 
total destruction ; and his awful prediction was about to be 
accomplished. " And now,'* says Josephus, " the fatal day 
approached in the revolution of ages, the 10th of Augnst, 
emphatically called the day of vengeancey in which the first 
temple had been destroyed by the king of Babylon." While 
Titus was reposing himself in his pavilioQ, a Roman soldier, 
without receiving any command, but urged as it were by a 
divine impulse, seized some of the blazing materials, and 
with the assistance of another soldier, who raised hifji from 
the ground, threw them through a window into one of the 
apartments that surrounded the sanctuary. The whole 
north side, up to the third story, was immediately enveloped 
in flames. The Jews, who now began to suppose that 
Heaven had forsaken them, rushed in with violent lamenta- 
tions, and spared no effort, -not even life itself, to preserve 
the sacred edifice on which they had rested their security. 

13. Titus, being awakened by the outcry, hastened to the 
spot, and commanded his soldiers to exert thems^ves to the 
utmost to extinguish the fire. He called, prayed, and threat- 



* What induced Titus to wish the preservation of the temple ? 
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«ned his men. But so great was the clamor and tumult, 
that his entreaties and menaces were alike disregarded. 
The exasperated Romans, who resorted thither from the 
camp, were engaged either in increasing the conflagration, 
or killing the Jews ; the dead were heaped about the altar, 
and a stream of blood floated at its steps. 

14. Stilly as the flames had not reached the inner part of 
tiie temple, Titus, with some of his chief officers, entered 
the sanctuary and most holy place, which excited his asto- 
nishment and admiration. After having in vain repeated hift 
attempts to prevent its destructimi, he saved the golden can- 
dlestick, the table of shew-bread, the altar of perfumes, 
which were all of pure gold, and the volume of the law, 
wrapped up in a rich golden tissue. Upon his leaving the 
sacred place, some other soldiers set lire to it, after tearing 
off the golden platftig from the gates and timber work. 

15. A' horrid 'massacre soon followed, in which prodigious 
multitudes perished ; while others rushed, in a kind of fren- 
2y, into the midst of the flames, and precipitated themselves 
from the battlements of their falling temple. Six thousand 
persons, who, deluded by a false prophet with the hopes of a 
miraculous deliverance, had fled to a gallery yet standing 
without the temple, perished at once by the relentless bar- 
barity of the soldiers, who set it on Are, and suffered none 
to escape. The conquerors carried their fury to such a 
height, as to massacre all they met, without distinction of 
age, sex, or quality. They also burnt all the treasure houses, 
containing vast quantities of money, plate, and the richest 
furniture. In a word, they continued to mark their progress 
with fire and sword, till they had destroyed all, except two 
of the temple gates, and that part of the court which was 
destined for the women. 

16. In the mean time, many of the zealots, by making 
the most vigorous exertions, effected their escape from the 
temple, and retired into the city. But the avenues were so 
strictly guarded, that it was impossible for thera to escape. 
They therefore fortified themselves, as well as they were 
able, on the south side of it ; from whence John and Simon 
sent to desire a conference with Titus. They were answer- 
ed, that though they had caused all this ruirt'and effusion of 
blood, yet their lives should be sp ared, if they would surren- 

And what finally determined kkn to destroy it ? 
9* 
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der themselves. They replied, that " they had engaged by 
the most solemn oaths not to deliver up their persons to him 
on any condition ; and requested permission to retire to the 
mountains with their wives and children." The Roman 
general, enraged at this insolence, ordered proclamation to 
be made, that not one of them should he spared, since they 
persisted in rejecting his last offers of pardon. 

17. The daughter of Zion, or the lower city, was neict 
abandoned to the fury of the Roman soldiers, who plunder- 
ed, burnt, and massacred, with insatiable rage. The zealots 
next betook themselves to the royal palace, in the upper and 
stronger part of Jerusalem, styled also the city of David, on 
Mount Zion. As many of the Jews had deposited their 
possessions in the palace for security, they attacked it, killed 
eight thousand four hundred of their countrymen, and plun« 
dered their property. • 

18. The Roman army spent nearly twenty days in mftk* 
ing great preparations for attacking the upper city, espechd- 
ly the royal palace ; during which time many came and 
made their submission to Titus. The warlike engin^es then 
played so furiously upon the zealots, that they were seized 
with a sudden panic, quitted the towers which were deemed 
impregnable, and ran like madmen towards Shiloah, intend- 
ing to have attacked the wall of circumvallation, and escaped 
out of the city. But being vigorously repulsed, they endea- 
vored to conceal themselves in subterraneous passages ; and 
as many as were discovered, were put to death. 

19. The conquest of Jerusalem being now completed, the 
Romans placed their ensigns ui)on the walls with triumphant 
joy. They next walked the streets, with swords in their 
hands, and killed all they met. Amidst the darkness of 
that awful night, fire was set to the remaining divisions of 
the city, and Jerusalem, wrapped in flames, and bleeding on 
every side, sunk in utter ruin and destruction. During the 
siege, which lasted nearly five months, upwards of eleven 
hundred thousand Jews perished. John and Simon, the 
two grand rebels, with seven hundred of the most beautiful 
and vigorous of the Jewish youth, were reserved to attend 
the victor's triumphal chariot. After which Simon was put 
to death ; and John, who had stooped to beg his life, con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment. 

How long did the siege la8t?-.-How many Jews perished in it' 
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SO. The number who were taken captive, during the fatal 
contest with the Romans, amounted to ninety-seven thou- 
sand, many of whom were sent into Syria, and other pro- 
vinces, to be exposed on the public theatres, to (ight like gla- 
diators, or to be devoured by wild beasts. The number of 
those destroyed, during the war, which lasted seven years, 
is computed to have been one million four hundred and 
sixty-two thousand. When the sword had returned to its 
scabbard, for want of objects whereon to exercise its fury, 
and the troops were satisfied with plunder, Titus command- 
ed the whole city and temple to be demolished. Thus 
were our Saviour's prophecies fulfilled — " Thine enemies 
shall lay tiee even with the ground^ and there shdtt not be left 
me stone upon another" 



ORDER OF NATURE. 

1. See, through this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive life may go ! 

Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 

Vast chain of being ! which from God began, 

Natures ethereal, human, angel, man. 

Beast, bird, fish, insect ! what no eye can see ; 

No glass can rettch ! from infinite to thee. 

From thee to nothing ! on superior pow'rs 

Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the full creation leave a void. 

Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed ; 

From nature's chain, whatever link you strike. 

Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 

2. What if the foot, ordainM the dust to tread, 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to be the head ? . 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repin'd 

To serve mere engines of the ruling mind ? 
Just as absurd, for any part to claim 
To be another, in this gen'ral frame 
Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains^ 
The great directing MUin of all ordains. 



f 
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3. All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 

That chang'd through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent^ 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As fuU, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 
To him, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects and equals all. 

4. Cease, then, nor Order imperfection name ; 
•ur proper bliss depends on what we blame; 
Know thy own point ; this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee^ 
Submit in this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear ; 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, " 

Or in the natal, or the,mortal hour. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony, not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; — 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite. 

One truth is clear, " Whatever «5, is eight." 



THE FALL OF ROME. . 

1. After various wars and competitions, Constantino, in 
the year of Christ 320, became sole master of the Roman 
empire. He certainly did whatever could be done, by an 
accomplished general and statesman, towards restoring the 
empire to its ancient gbry. But, alas I he did not reiga 
over the ancient Romans. His people had been often de- 

When-did Constantine become master of Rome ? 
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feated, humbled, enslaved, and trampled in the dust. The 
true Roman spirit was long since utterly extinguished ; and 
as we have had occasion to observe, Italy itself was filled 
with a mighty heterogeneous mass of population, of no fixed 
character. »^ His strong genius, for a moment, sustained, but 
could noVultimately save, the falling fabric. 

2. The ambition of Constantine gave a more fatal blow 
to the Roman empire, than even the vices of Commodus. 
To secure to himself a glory equal to that of Romulus, hc^ 
formed the resolution of changing the seat of empire. The 
place upon which he pitched ua a new capital, and which 
should immortalize his name, was indeed well chosen. The 
ancient city of By74antium enjoyed the finest port in tlie 
world, on the strait of the Thracian Bosphorus, which com- 
municates with those inland seas, whose shores are formed 
by the most opulent and delightful countries of Europe aufl 
Asia. Thither Constantine caused the wealth of the empire 
to be conveyed; an^directly a new and splendid city arose, 
which was able to rival ancient Rome. That praiul capi^ 
tal, 90 long the mistress of empire, suddenly became but a 
satellite, and was forsajcen of honor, wealth, and glory; 
since the emperor, and all who were devoted to his interest, 
used every possible means to exalt the new seat of empire. 

3. This wound was deadly and incurable. It proved fa- 
tal not only to one city, but to the western empire. Rome 
was utterly abandoned by Constantine ; Tier was it much 
a^eviated under his successors, among whom a permanent 
division of the empire taking place, Rome and Italy lell 
under the government of a series of weak, miserable, short- 
lived tyrants, who rose by con^iracy, and fell by murder, 
in rapid succession ; till, in the 476th year of the Christian 
sra, Augustultts, the last of the Roman emperors, was con- 
quered and dethroned by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, who, 
at the head of an immense army of barbarians, overrun ail 
Italy, and put a period to the western empire. 

4. Thus ended Rome, after having stood 1229 years. 
When we consider the length of her duration, her character, 
and the nature and extent of her resources, we shall not 

What method did Constantine adopt to immortaUze his name ? — 
What was the original name of Constantinople ? — Who put a per^d 
to the Roman empire P — ^When did be do it ? — How lontc had RomV 
then existed P 
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hesitate to pronounce her the most powerful and important 
city which ever existed, and as standing at the head of 
the first rank of cities. But if this remark is true of Rome 
in the times of which we are now speaking, it will serve to 
awaken our admiration, when we consider that Rome surviv- 
ed even this shock ; and, as though she was destined to bear 
rule, from being the head of a most powerful empire, she soon 
became the head of an ecclesiastical institution not less pow- 
erful. She spread her wing over all the powers of Europe. 
They trembled at her mandates. She deposed monarchs at 
her pleasure, trampled on crowns and sceptres, and, for ten 
-centuries, exerted the most despotic sovereignty. She is^ even 
to this day, one of the finest cities in the World. 



RISE OF MAHOMETANISM. 

1/ Whatever might have been the extraction of Maho- 
met, his property was small. He engaged himself as a ser- 
vant to a rich widow of Mecca, who bestowed on him her 
hand and her fortune, and raised him to the rank of an opu- 
lent citizen. He is said to have been a man of extraordinary 
bodily and mental accomplishments. The former part of his 
character is probable, the latter is unquestionable. The en- 
dowments of his mind, however, were the gifls of nature, 
not of education, since, as it is asserted, he was wholly illite- 
rate. — Such was the man, who was destined to effect the 
greatest revolution in human ideas, as well as in. human af- 
fairs, that has ever taken place since the establishment of 
Christianity. Inspired by enthusiasm or ambition, he with- 
drew to a cave about three miles from the city, and having 
there spent some time in silent contemplation, announced 
himself a prophe^of the Most High, and proclaimed the re- 
ligion of the Koran. 

^ The feli;2:ion then prevailing in Arabia was Zabaism, 
which, as in all other countries, had degenerated into the 
grossest idolatry ; but as universal toleration and uncivilized 



How did Mahomet acquire his riches? — ^Where was the Koran 
Written ? — Whit wm the religion of Arabia, when Mahomet began 
his career? :' -- 
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freedom there prevailed, while the adjacent countries were 
shaken with the storms of conquest and tyranny, the victims 
of political and religious oppression took refuge in the deep 
recesses of those extensive deserts. In the reigns of Titus 
and Adrian, great numbers of Jews had retired into Arabia, 
and Christians of all the persecuted sects had sought the 
same calm retreat. Arabia, therefore, displayed a mixture of . 
Pagans, Jews, and Christians of all fects and denominations. 

3. Mahomet, although destitute of literature, had studied 
the book of nature and of man, and conceived the great de- 
sign of instituting a religion that might unite all the Arabi* 
ans under its banners ; and his scheme was admirably calcu- 
lated for that purpose. His observations on the state of the 
world might convince him- that idolatry was not only an un- 
reasonable, but a declining system. His naturally strong 
understanding and sound judgment would enable him to per- 
ceive the existence of one Supreme and sole Deity to be so 
rational an article of belief, that no permanent system of 
religion could be established, except on that solid basis. By 
testifying his regard for the Scriptures, and acknowledging 
the prophetic character and divine mission of Moses and Je- 
sus, be lessened the prejudices of the Jews and Christians 
against his doctrine, while his recommendation and practice 
of prayer, fasting, and mass, acquired him the reputation of 
superior sanctity. 

4. Comprising in his grand design a military, as well as a 
religious system, he promised a paradise of sensual delights 
to dl who should fall in the cause of his faith. He allowed 
polygamy, to which he knew the Arabians to be strongly in- 
clined ; but he reprobated drunkenness, to which they had 
much less propensity. Considering intoxication as a vice 
degrading to human nature, and incompatible with a capa- 
city for great understandings, he resolved to take away the 
temptation to a habit so pernicious, by prohibiting the use 
of inebriating liquors. To investigate all the particulars of 
his system would lead to a tedious prolixity ; and it suffices 
to observe, that they Vere admirably adapted to the ideas and 
circumstances of his countrymen. His pretensions, however, 
to a celestial authority, excited the jealousy of the citizens 
of Mecca, and a powerful faction expelled him from his na- 
tiTe city. 

5. Iq the year of the Christian «ra 622, the memorable 
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epoch of the Hegira, Mahomet, with his frieiirtl Ahuhekar, 
and a few other followers, escaping from Mecca^ fled to Me- 
dina, where he assumed the military, as well as the prophetic 
character. Having made many proselytes in that place, he 
assembled a determined and daring band, inspired with en- 
thusiasm, and animated with the expectation of a paradise of 
sensual delights, which he promised to all his followers, but 
in a superior degree of giory and pleasure to those who should 
fall in the cause of the Koran. This was the first vital spark 
of the empire of the Arabs. Here he assun^ed the exercise 
of the regal as well as the sacerdotal function ; and declared 
himself ^authorized to use force as well as persuasion, in 
order to propagate his doctrines. Liberty of conscience was 
granted to Christians and Jews, on condition of the payment 
of tribute ; but to idolaters, no other alternative was left but 
conversion or the sword. 

6. By inculcating, in the most absolute sense, the doc- 
trines of fate and predestination, he extinguished the princi- 
ples of fear, and exalted the courage of his followers into a 
dauntless confidence. By impressing strongly on the ardent 
imagination of the Arabs a voluptuous picture of the invisi- 
ble world, he brought them to regard death as an object not 
of dread, but of hope and desire. From all sides, the rovers 
of the desert were allured to the standard of religion and 
plunder ; and the holy robbers were soon able to intercept 
the trading caravans. In all enterprises of danger and diffi- 
culty, their leader promised them the assistance of the angel 
Gabriel, with his legions of the heavenly host ; and his au- 
thoritative eloquence impressed on their enthusiastic imagi- 
nations the forms of those angelic warriors, invisible to mortal 
eyes. By these arts, he inspired his followers with an irre- 
sistible enthusiasm. 

7. A regular war was commenced between the Mahome- 
tans and the inhabitants of Mecca, in consequence of an 
attack by the former upon a caravan belonging to the latter. 
The caravan was plundered, although it was escorted bv 950 
men, while the assailants amounted to no more than -313. 
In the year 625, the Meccans, with about 10,000 men, laid 
siege to Medina, but without success ; and finally lost all 

What is Mahomet's Right to Medina called ? — Wheadid it take place ? 
—What toleration did he allow the Jews and Christiana of Arabia.? 
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lK>pes of subverting the throne, or of putting a stop to the 
conquests of the exiled prophet. Mahomet, encouraged by 
their defeat, directed his slttention to the subjugation of Mec- 
ca, his native city. His power had increased by the submia* 
sion of several Arabian tribes ; and his army, which consisted 
of a few hundreds only, now amounted to 10,000 enthusi- 
astic warriors. Mecca surrendered on his approach, and 
acknowledged him as the apostle of God. Thus, after seven 
years of exile, the fugitive was enthroned as the prince and 
prophet of his country. 

8. The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obe- 
dience of the principal Arabian tribes ; and the obstinate 
remnant, which still adhered to the idolatry of their ances- 
tors, was soon subdued or extirpated. The famous kaaba, 
or pantheon of Mecca, was purified, and 350 idols, with which 
it was defiled, were broken in pieces. The sentence of de- 
struction was in the same manner executed on all the idols 
of Arabia, All the people of that vast country adopted the 
worship of one God, and acknowledged Mahomet as his 
prophet and their sovereign. The rites of pilgrimage were, 
through piety or policy, re-established. The prophet him- 
self set an example to future ages, by fulfilling the duties of 
a pilgrim ; and 114,000 pious believers accompanied his last 
visit to the kaaba, or house of God. A perpetual law was 
also enacted, prohibiting all unbelievers in the Koran from 
setting foot within the precincts of the holy city. 

9. A revolution was thus effected in an obscure corner of 
the world, which shortly after subverted or shook the most 
powerful monarchies, and extended its effects to the distant ' 
regions of Asia, Africa, and Europe, The prophet of Ara- 
bia commenced hostilities with the Greek empire, and un- 
furled his banners on the confines of Syria ; but after having 
lost some of his most intrepid commanders, without having 
made any great progress, the war was neither of long cou- 
tinuance, nor productive of any remarkable events. The 
mission and life of Mahomet now drew near to an end. Dur- 
ing the space of four years, bia health bad gradually declin- 
ed; bat till the third day preceding bis dissolution, he 
performed the functions of public prayer, and asserting to the 
last the ^ivine authority of his missi on, he expired at about 

How long had Mahomet b^ei^ exiled ftom Mecca, when it lurren- 
4er^ to his arms ? 
10 
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the a^e of sixty-three^ with the firmness of a philosopher, and 
the faith of aa enthusiast. 

10. In making an impartial estimate of the qualifications 
which distinguished the prophet of Arabia, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the vigor of his mind, and the measure of 
his intellectual powers, appear to have been extraordinary. 
At the commencement of his mission, his hopes could rest 
only on a very precarious foundation. The difficulties which 
he had to encounter were great. During a considerable 
time, converts were slowly made, and his prospects of suc- 
cess were far from being such as could animate his efforts, 
or flatter his hopes. Amidst all these embarrassing circum- 
stances, his enterprising spirit, his steady fortitude, and his 
patient perseverance, command admiration. 

11. But among the distinguishing characteristics of his 
mind, his extraordinary talent of knowing mankind is the 
most remarkable, No one had ever more accurately or more 
successfully studied human nature. No one m<x^ exactly 
knew what suited the ideas and inclinations of men, or more 
perfectly understood the method of gaining an ascendency 
over their minds, and of rendering their passions subsei^vient 
to a great design.* An impartial view of the character of 
this extraordinary man shows that he was^ formed for every 
thing that is great, that his ideas were grand and elevated, 
and his views extensive. 
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1. The antiquity of this vast empire,, and the state of its 
government, laws, manners, and attainments in the arts and 
sciences, have furnished a most ample field of controver^. 
Voltaire, Raynal, and other writers of similar principles, 
have, for the purpose of discrediting the scriptural account of 
the origin of mankind, and the received notions of the age 
of the universe, given to the Chinese empire an immense 
antiquity, and a character of such high civilization and know- 
ledge of the sciences and arts at that remote period, as to be 
utterly irreconcilable with the state and progress of man, as 
described in the books of Moses. On the other hand, it is 
-~- '■ — i — ■ ■ ■ . - ' — ■■■ • ■ * i '» 

At what age did Mahomet die ? 
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probable that the • desire of invalidating those opinions has 
induced other writers of ability to go to an opposite extreme ; 
to undervalue this singular people, and to give too little weight 
to any accounts which we have, either of the duration of their 
empire, the economy of their government and police, or of 
their attainments in the arts and sciences. Amidst thid con- 
trariety of sentiments, we shall endeavor to form such opinion 
&s appears most consonant to the truth. 

2. The panegyrists of the Chinese assert that their em- 
pire has subsisted above 4000 years, without any material 
alteration in its laws, manners^ language, or even fashion of 
dress; in evidence of which they appeal to a series of 
eclipses, marking contemporary events, all accurately calcu- 
lated, for 2155 years before the birth of Christ. As it is 
easy to calculate eclipses backwards from the present day to 
any given period of time, it is thus possible to gh.e to a his- 
tory, fictitious from beginning to end, its chronology of real 
eclipses. This proof, therefore, amounts to nothing, unless 
it were likewise proved that all those eclipses were actually 
recorded at the time when they happened ; but this neither 
has been nor can be done ; for it is an allowed fact, that 
there are no regular historical records beyond the third centu- 
ry before the Christian aera. The present Chinese are utterly 
^orant of the motions of the celestial bodies,.And cannot cal- 
culate eclipses. The series mentioned -has therefore in ai! 
probability been calculated by some of the Jesuits to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the emperors, and flatter the national 
vanity. The Jesuits have presided in the tribunal of ma- 
thematics for above 200 years. 

3. But if the authentic annals of this empire go back even 
to the third century before Christ, and record at that time a 
high state of civilization, we must allow that the Chinese are 
an ancient and early polished people, and that they have pos- 
sessed a singular constancy in their government, laws, and 
manners. Sir William Jones, no bigoted encomiast of this 
people, allows their great antiquity and early civilization, 
and, with much apparent probability, traces their origiiy from 
the Hindoos. He appeals to the ancient Sansereet records, 
which mention a migration from India of the militarx class 
termed Chinas, to the countries east from Bengal. The sta- 



To whom does Sir William Jones trace the origin of t^e Ghlixese ? 
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tionary condition of the arts and sciences in China proves 
that these have not originated with that people ; and many 
peculiarities of the manners, institutions, and popular reli- 

fion of the Chinese, have a near affinity with those of the 
[indoos. 

4. The government of China is that of an absolute mo- 
narchy. The patriarchal system pervades .the whole, and 
binds all the members of this vast empire in the strictest sub- 
ordination. Every father is absolute in his family, and may 
inflict any punishment short of death upon his children. 
The mandarin of the district is absolute, with the power of 
life and death over all its members ; but a capital sentence 
cannot be inflicted without the emperor's approbation. The 
emperor's power is absolute over all the mandarins, and 
every subject of the empire. To reconcile the people to this 
despotic authority, the sovereign alone is entitled to relieve 
the wants *of the poor, and to compensate public calamities, 
as well as the misfortunes of individuals. Hgis^er^fore 
regarded as the father of his people, and evenadofed as a 
benevolent divinity. 

5, Another circumstance which conciliates the pebpk to 
their government is, that all honors in China are conferred 
according to merit, and that chiefly literary. The civil man* 
darins, who are the magistrates and judges, are appointed to 
office according to their measure of knowledge and mental 
endowments. No office or rank is hereditary, but may be 
aspired to by the meanest of the people. The penal laws of 
China are remarkably severe^ but their execution may be re- 
mitted by the emperor. The judicial tribunals are regulat-* 
ed by a body of written laws of great antiquity, and founded 
on the basis of universal justice and equity. The emperor's 
opinion rarely differs from the sentences of those courts. 
One tribunal judges of the qualification of the mandarins ; 
another regulates the morals of the people, and the national 
manners; a third is the tribunal of censors, which reviews 
the laws, the 'conduct of the magistrates and judges, and 
evenihat of the emperor himself. These tribunals are fiUed 
by an equal number of Chinese and Tartars. 



What .id the government of China ?— How are honors in China 
eonferred? 
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6. It has been observed, that the sciences have been sta- 
tionary in this empire for many ages ; and they are at this 
day extremely low, though far beyond the attainments of a 
barbarous people. The language of China seems to oppose 
the prosecution of speculative researches. It has no regular 
inflections, and can with difficulty express abstract ideas. 
We have remarked the ignorance of the Chinese in mathe- 
matics and astronomy. Of physics they have no acquaint- 
ance beyond the knowledge of apparent facts. They never 
ascend to principles, or form theories. Their knowledge of 
medicine is extremely limited, and is blended with the most 
contemptible superstition. Of anatomy, they know next to 
nothing ; and in surgery, they have never ventured to ampu- 
tate a limb, or to reduce a fracture. 

7. The state of the useful and elegant arts has been equal- 
ly stationary as that of the sciences. They have attained, 
many years ago, to a certain point of advancement, which 
they have never gone beyond. The Chinese are said to have 
manufactured glass for 2000 years, yet at this day it is infe- 
rior in transparency to the European, and is not used in their 
windows. Gunpowder they are reported to have known from 
time immemorial, but they never employed it in artillery or 
fire-arms till taught by the Europeans. Printing they are 
said to have invented in the age of JuliuS Caesar ; yet they 
know not the use of moveable types, but print from blocka 
of wood. When first shown the use of the compass in sail- 
ing, they affirmed that they were well acquainted with it, but 
found no occasion to employ it. The art of painting in Chi- 
na is' mere mechanical imitation, without grace, expression, 
or even accuracy of proportions. Of the rules of perspective 
they have not the smallest idea. In sculpture, as in the fi- 
gures of their idols, the Chinese artists seem to delight in dis- 
tortion and deformity. Their music is not regulated by any 
principle of science ; they have no semi-tones ; and their in- 
struments are imperfect and untunable. The Chinese archi- 
tecture has variety, lightness, and sometimes elegance, but 
has no grandeur or symmetrical beauty. 

8. Yet, in some of the arts, the Chinese have attained to 
great perfection. Agriculture is carried in China to th^ 

What is the state of tfie sciences in China at this time ?— What 
arts in China a^i} carried to a great degree of perfection ? 
10* 
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highest pitch of improvement There is not a spot of wafite 
land in the whole empire, nor any which is not highly cuitir 
Tated. The emperor himself is the chief of the hasbandr 
men, and annually holds the plough with his own hands. 
Hence, and from the modes of economizing food, is support- 
ed the astonishing population of 333 millions, or 260 inliahi%^ 
ants to every square mile of the empire. The gardening of 
the Chinese, and their admirable embellishment of rural na?- 
ture, have of^late been the object of imitation in Europe, 
but with far inferior success. The manufacture of porcelain 
is an original invention of this people ; and the Europeans, 
though excelling them in the form and ornament of the uten- 
sils, have never been able to attain to the excellence of j^Jie 
material. 

9. The morals of the Chinese have furnished much subject 
both of encomium and censure. The books of Confucius 
are said to contain a most admirable system of morality ; but 
the principles of morals have their foundation in human na- 
ture, and must, in theory, be every where the same. The 
moral virtues of a people are not to be estimated from the 
books of their philosophers. It is probable that the manners 
of the superior classes are, in China, as elsewhere, much in- 
fluenced by education and example. The morals of the low- 
er classes are said to be beyond measure loose, and their 
practices most dishonest ; nor are they regulated by any prin- 
ciple but selfish interest, or restrained but by the fear of 
punishment. 

10. The religion of the Chinese is different in the difler- 
ent ranks of society. There is no religion of the state. 
The emperor and the higher mandarins profess the belief of 
one Supreme Being, Ckangli^ whom they worship by prayer 
and thanksgiving, without any mixture of idolatrous prac- 
tices. They respect the Lama of Thibet, as the high-priest 
or prophet of this religion. A prevalent sect is that of Tao^ 
sse, who believe in the power of magic, the agency of spirits, 
and the divining of future events. A third is the sect of Po, 
derived from India, whose priests are the Bonzes, and whose 
fundamental doctrine is, that all things rose out of nothing, 

What Chinese writer is said to have a good system of morality f—> 
What are the morals of the lower classes iii China ? — ^What is the re- 
ligion of the emperor and the higher mandarins ? 
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and finally must return to it ; that all animals are first to un- 
dergo a series of transmigrations ; and that, as man*s chief 
happiness is to approach as near as possible to a state of an- 
nihilation in this life, absolute idleness is more laudaUe than 
occupation of any kind. A variety of hideous idols are wor- 
shipped by this sect. 

11. The Chinese have their sacred books, termed Kings, 
Tvhich, amidst some good moral precepts, contain much mys- 
tery, childish superstition, and absurdity. These are chiefly 
resorted to for the divining of ^ure events, which seems the 
uUmatum of research among the Chinese philosophers. The 
observation of the heavenly bodies is made for that purpose 
alone ; the changes of weather, the performance or omission 
of certain ceremonies, the occurrence of certain events in 
particular times and places, are a]l believed to have their in- 
fluence on futurity, and are therefore carefully observed and 
recorded ; and the rules by which those omens are interpret- 
ed are said to have been described by the great Confucius* 
the father of the Qhinese philosophy, 500 years before the 
Christian sera. 

12. We conclude, on the whole, that the Chinese are a 
very remarkable people ; that their government, laws, policy, 
and knowledge of the arts and sciences, exhibit unquestiona- 
ble proofs of great antiquity and early civilization ; but that 
the extraordinary measure of duration assigned to their em- 
pire by gome modern writers, rests on no modern proof; nor 
are their government, laws, manners, arts, or scientific attain- 
ments, at all deserving of that superlative and most exas^aer- 
ated encomium which has been bestowed on them. 

13. From time's remotest dawn, where China brings. 
In proud succession, all her patriot kings ; 

O^er desert sands, deep gulfs, and hills sublime, 
Extends her massy wall from clime to clime ; 
With bells and dragons crests her pagod-bowers. 
Her silken palaces, and porcelain towers ; 
With long canals a thousand nations laves ; 
Plaat9 all her wilds, and peoples all her waves. 
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CHARLES V. EMPEROR OF GERMANY- 

1. Charles V. emperor of Germany, king of Spain, and 
lord of the Netherlands, was born at Ghent, in the year 1500. 
He is said to have fought sixty battles, in most of which he 
was victorious ; to have obtained six triumphs, conquered 
four kingdoms, and to have added eight principalities to' bis 
dominions ; an almost unparalleled instance of worldly pros- 
perity, and the greatness of human glory. 

2. JBut all these fruits of Kis ambition, and all the honord 
that attended him, could not yield true and solid satisfaction. 
Reflecting on the evils and miseries which he had occasion^ 
cd, and convinced of the emptiness of earthly magnificence, 
he became disgusted with all the spleiidor that surrounded 
him ; and thought it his duty to withdraw from it, and spend 
the rest of his days in religious retirement. 

3. Accordingly, he voluntarily resigned all his dominions 
to his brother and son ; and after taking an affectionate and 
last farewell of his son, and a numerouf retinue of princes 
and nobility that respectfully attended him, he repaired to 
his chosen retreat. It was situated in Spain, in a vale of no 
great extent, watered by a small brook, and surrounded witft 
rising grounds covered with lofty trees. 

4. A deep sense of his frail condition and great imperfec* 
tions appears to have impressed his mind in this extraordr*^ 
nary resolution, and through the remainder of his hfe. As 
soon as he landed in Spain, he fell prostrate on the ground, 
and considering himself now as dead to the world, hh kissed 
the earth, and said, " Naked came I into the world, and 
naked I now return to thee, thou common mother of roan- 
kind!" 

5. In this humble retreat,' he spent his time in religious 
exercises and innocent employments; and buried here in 
solitude and silence, his grandeur^ his ambition, together 
with all those vast projects, which for near half a centur J 
had alarmed and agitated Europe, and filled every kingdom 
in it, by turns, with the terror of his arms, and thS dread of 
being subjected to his power. i 

Where and when was Charles V. bom ? — How many battles is h» 
■aid to have fought ? — ^How many kingdoms to have conquered ?«— 
What extraordinary act cbaracterizo4 the latter part of his life? 
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6. Far from taking^ any oart in the political transactions 
of the world, he lestrainea his curiositj even iroin any in- 
quiry concerning them ; and seemed to view the busy scene 
he had abandoned with an elevation and indifference of 
mind which arose from his thorough experience of its vanity, 
as well as frmn the pleasing reflection of having disengaged 
himself from its cares and temptations. 

7. Here he enjoyed more complete contentment than all 
his grandeur had ever yielded him ; as a full proof of which 
he left this short but comprehensive testimony ; " I have 
tasted more satisfaction in my solitude in one day, than in 
all the triumphs of my former reign. The sincere study, 
profession, and practice of the Christian religion, have in 
them such joys and sweetness, as are seldom found in courts 
and grandeur/* 



MAHOMET. 

1. 0*ER fair Arabia's spicy plains. 

By foul Mahomet's flag unfurlM, 
Despotic superstition reigns, 
Clanking aloft her mentd chains ; 
Affrighting, blinding, half the abject eastern world. 

2. As spreads the nptountain torrent wide, 
• With dreadful,desolating course ; 
So, bursting fortlj' ^^ ya^ jside, 
Urg'd by ambition,lul|j(^Hi pride, 

The bloody prophet strides withl^yerwhelming force. 

3. So was the beauteous East deispoiPd " 

Of nature's gifts ; of arts renown'd : 
Her shady groves, her mountains wild ; 
Her fanes overthrown, in ruins pil'd ; 
Or clear'd, to let his mosque Iprofane the hallow'd grfSKind. 

i. Aloft the gilded crescent now 

(Where once the cross) triunqihant rears. 

Blind ignorance bids her votaries bow. 

Repeat the Koran, Inreathe the vow, 
Oi vainly pray to one who neither sees nor hears. 
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6. The Turk's own mind example gives, 
Of what such superstition breeds ; 

Debas'd, luxurious, proud, he lives ; 

Despises knowledge, and believes 
His sword, his haram, all he now or ever needs. 



THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. . 

1. The inhabitants of the north of Europe and Asia, who 
issued in great multitudes from their native forests, during 
the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian aera, and who 
overturned the Roman empire, introduced a new species of 
government into the conquered countries, which is knov/n 
by the name of the Feudal System. It is very remarkable, 
that although the barbarians who framed it, settled m their 
newly acquired territories at various times, were command- 
ed by different leaders, and spoke different languages, yet 
the system was established, with little variation, in every 
country in Europe. This great uniformity is peculiarly 
striking, and has furnished some writers with an argument, 
that all these' people sprang originally from the same stock. 
But the fact may perhaps with more probability be attributed 
to the similar state of their manners, and the similar situa- 
tion in which they all found themselves, on taking possession 
of their new domain. « 

2. The plan of the feuded constitution was thfs : — Every 
freeman, or soldier, for the terms were at that period synony- 
mous, upon receiving an allotment of conquered lands, bound 
himself to appear in arms against the common enemy, when- 
ever he should be called upon by his commander. This mili- 
tary service was the condition npon which every one roceived, 
and the tenure by which he continued to possess,- his IcUids ; 
and this obligation was esteemed both easy and honorable. 
The same service which a solBier owed to his officer, was 
due from an officer to his king. The king obliged those 
among whom he distributed the conquered lands, to repair 
to his standard, with a number of followers, in proportion to 

Who instituted the Feudal System of gov^riwnent ?— What waa th« 
plan of this system ? 
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the ext^t of their rej^ectire estates, and to assist him in all 
his expeditions. Thus a feudal kingdom conveys rather the 
idea of a military than a civil establishi]|^Bit. The victorious 
army, taking their posts in different districts of a country, 
continued to be arranged under its proper officers, and to be 
subject to martial law. 

3. The principle of policy upon which this singular esta- 
blishment was founded, was self-defence. The new settlers 
in a country wished to protect themselves, not only against 
the attacks of the inhabitants^ whom they had expelled from 
their possessions, but against the more formidable inroads of 
fresh invaders. But, unfortunately for the happiness of 
mankind, and the tranquillity of society, it was replete with 
many evils. The powerful vassals of the crown soon ac- 
quired that land as unalienable property, which was origi- 
nally a grant during pleasure, and appropriated to themselves 
titles of honour, as well as places of trust. In process of 
time, they obtained the power of sovereign jurisdiction, both 
civil and criminal, within their own domains; and they exs- 
ercised the privilege of coining money, and of carrying on 
wars against their own private enemies. 

4. fiarons possessed of such enormous power disdained 
to consider themselves as subjects; and the conseqiMHice 
was, that a kingdom was broken into as many separate prin- 
cipalities as it contained powerful nobles. Innumerable 
causes of jealousy and discord subsisted between them, and 
gave rise to constant wars. Every country in Europe, either 
wasted or kept in continual alarm during these feuds, was 
filled with castles and places of strength erected for the se- 
curity of the despotic chieftain, not against foreign invasion, 
but domestic hostilities. In the reign of Stephen of Eng- 
land, when the feudal system was in its height, not less than 
a thousand castles, with their dependent territories, are said 
to have covered the southern part of the island of Great Bri- 
tain. Among fierce and haughty chieftains, the laws enact- 
ed by princes and magistrates commanded no degree of re- 
spect ; and the right of retaliation and revenge was consi- 
dered as. an inherent privilege of their order. 

5. In fine, the estate of every baron was ni independent 

What was the priaoiple of policy upon which the Feudal System 
was founded ?— Was it attended with evils ?— What were some of 
these evils ? 
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territory ; his castle was a strong and weU garrisoned for- 
tress, and he always considered himself as living in a state 
of war. When prov^ed by injury, he met his adversary at 
die head of his vassals in hostile array, and trusted to his 
sword for the decision of the contest Every man was the 
avenger of his own wrongs, and sought the redress of his 
grievances in single combat, the regulation and ceremonies 
of which were formed into a system of jurisprudence. The 
common people, the most numerous and most useful part of 
the community, were reduced to the miseries of slavery. 
The peasant was considered as the mere produce of the soil, 
and was transferred from one lord to another, with the uten- 
sils and cattle of his farm. The king, stripped of almost 
every prerogative, and possessing little more than the empty 
title of sovereign, had neither power to project the innocent, 
nor to punish the guilty. Indeed, a general an'archy, de- 
structive of all the comf jrts which men expect to derive from 
a state of society, prevailed. 

6. To complete and confirm these evils, the progress of 
time gradually fixed and rendered venerable an establisln 
ment which originated in violence, and was continued with 
every species of n spotism and injiiStice ; a system which 
Wts as bosii!ii to the intellectual as to the moral improve- 
ment of the minJ; wiiich banished science and the arts, 
sunk mankind into gross ignoance, obscured ibe sacred 
liglit of Christianity in the thickest darkness of superstition, 
and was favorable only to the growth of those stern virtues 
which are characteristic of uncivilized nations. The rigor 
of tyranny hardened the minds of the nobles, the yoke of 
vassalage debased the spirit of the people, the generous sen- 
timents inspired by a sense of equality were extinguished, 
and there was no check to ferocity and violence.- Accord- 
ingly a greater number of those atrocious actions, which fill 
the mind with astonishment and horror, occur in the history 
of the feudal times than in that of any period of the same 
extent in the annals of Europe. ^^ 

7. Such was the deplorable state of society from tlSS^ 
venth to the elf venth century. From that sra may be ^P^ 
the return *of government) laws, and manners, in a confmry 

What was the continuance of the deplorable state of society occa- 
sioned by tfo Feudal System ? 
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direction. We shall hereafter notice the favorable effects 
of the Crusades and chivalry upon the feudal system. In 
succeeding times, a variety of causes began to operate, which 
checked the licentiousness of the barons, softened the fero- 
. city of thciir manners, and finally put a period to their domi- 
nation. The establishment of standing armies, in the hf- 
teenth century, gave more effectual authority to kiugs ; and 
from that time they no longer regarded the nobles as their 
equals, or found it necessary to have recourse to timid coun- 
sels^ or feeble efforts, to control their power. They began, 
not only to wield the sceptre, but to brandish the sword ; and 
either checked the designs of their barons by intimidation, 
or punished their rebellion by force. 

8. Charles the Seventh of France, urged by his desire of 
expelling the English from France in 5ie year 1445, was 
the first who adopted this measure ; but as it was so repug- 
nant to the genius of the feudal system, and required the 
greatest boldness to carry it into execution, he retained a 
large body of forces in his service, and appointed funds for 
their regular payment. The principal nobility soon resorted 
to his standard, and looked up. to him as the judge and the 
re warder of merit. The feudal militia, composed of men of 
rank and military talents, who were only occasionally called 
out, were in time regarded with contempt, by soldiers accus- 
tomed to the operations of regular service. 

9. The above example of breaking the independent power 
of the barons was followed by the politic Henry VII. of 
England. He undermined that edifice, which it was not 
prudent to attack with opei\ force. By judicious laws he 
permitted his nobles to break the entail upon their estates, 
and to expose them to sale. He prohibited them from keep- 
ing numerous bands of- retainers, which had rendered them 
formidable to his predecessors. By encouraging agriculture 
and commerce, and all the arts of peace during a long reign, . 
and by enforcing a vigorous and impartial execution of the 
laws, he not only removed many immediate evils resulting 
from the feudal system, but provided against their future re* 
tarn.. The influence of his salutary plans was gradually felt, 

' What establishment restore^ to kings their proper authority ? — At 
what time were standing armies introduced ?— What king of France 
adopted this^nethod to destroy the Feudal System ^-^What king of 
England followed his example in this particular P 
11 ' 
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and they contributed more and more, in process of time, to 
the good order, prosperity, and general welfare of his suIh 
jects. 



THE CRUSADES. 

1* The Crusades were expeditions undertaken for the re- 
covery of the Holy Land out of the hands of the Jniidels or 
Saracens. They derive their name from the French word 
croix, cross, which the adventurers in these holy wars always 
wore as an ensign of their cause. The Crusades began in 
.the eleventh century, and continued about two hundred 
years. They are important to the historian, as involving the 
interests of the principal nations of Europe, at that time ; 
and to the philosopher, as fraught with consequences inti- 
mately connected with the happiness of succeeding genera- 
tions. They were also highly important, if we consider the 
great numbers who were engaged in .them, or their long and 
obstinate perseverance in the same design, notwithstanding an 
almost uninterrupted series of hardships, losses, and defeats. 

2. It is natural to the human mind, to view those places 
which have been distinguished by being the residence of any 
illustrious personage, or the scene of any great transaction, 
with some degree of dejight and veneration. Hence Judea, 
or the Holy Land, has been an object of veneration with 
Christians from the earliest ages of the church ; and, in pe- 
riods of great ignorance, this veneration has nearly approach- 
ed to idolatry. To visit the country which the Almighty 
had selected as the inheritance of his favorite people, and in 
which the Son of God had accomplished the redemption of 
mankind, was regarded as the roost acceptable service that 
could be paid to heaven. And as this distinct pilgrimage 
could not be performed without considerable expense, fatigue, 
and danger, it appeared the more meritorious, and came to 
be considered as an expiation for almost every crime. 

3. An opinion which spread with rapidity over Europe 

What were the Crusades ? — From what did they derive their name ? 
At what time did they coimnence, and hvow lonff did they Continue ? 
— Why have Christiana been in the habit of visitine Judea, or th« 
Holy Land? ^ "». 
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about the close of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
century, and which gained universal credit, wonderfully aug- 
mented the number of credulous pilgrims, and increased the 
ardor with which they undertook this perilous voyage. The 
thousand years mentioned by St. John were supposed to be 
accomplished, and the end of the world to be at hand. A 
general consternation seized mankind ; many relinquished 
their possessions ; and abandoning their friends and families, 
hurried with precipitation to the Holy Land, where they ima- 
gined that Christ would quickly appear to judge the world. 
But the pilgrims were exposed to outrages of every kind from 
the infide] Saracens ; and, on their return from Palestine, 
they related the dangers which they had encountered, and 
described with exaggeration the cruelty and vexations to 
which they had been subjected. 

4. When the minds of men were thus prepared, the zeal 
€f a fanatic monk, who conceived the idea of leading all the 
forces of Christendom against the infidels, and of driving 
them out of the Holy Land by violence, was sufficient to give 
a beginning to that vdld enterprise. Peter the Hermit, for 
that was the name of this martial- apostle, ran from province 
to province with a crucifix in his hand, exciting princes and 
people to this Holy War ; and wherever he came, kindled 
the same enthusiastic ardor for it with which he himself waB 
animated. Others likewise engaged in this same enterprise. 
Some of them went clad in sackcloth, with their heads and 
feet bare. They flew from kingdom to kingdom with in- 
credible speed, promising to each soldier of the cross, at 
least, the eternal blessing of heaven, and threatening such 
as remained inactive with the endless wrath of an emended 
Deity. 

5. Their success was beyond calculation. Persons of all 
ranks catched the contagion, and enlisted Under the banners 
of the cross. The flame spread, and continued to burn, ftom 
the shores of the Baltic to the straits' of Oibri^ar, and fVom 
the banks of the Danube to the bay of Biscay. In all places 

What circumstance increased the number of pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land about tbe close of the lOth and the beginninfir of the lltfa 
eentnry ? — What treatment did Christians receive in tl^eir pUf rim- 
ages ? — Who actively engaged in exciting Christians, at this time, to 
avenge the injuries they received ? — Was Peter 8ttcc^8f\4 ia enlist* 
ing pemona to go against the Infidels ? 
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the martial trumpet was heard, and warlike preparations were 
seen. Immense swarms of people thronged from all quar- 
ters to places of general rendezvous, whence, in still larger 
bodies, they rolled like mighty torrents into Asia.^ . If we 
may believe the concurring testimony of contemporary writ- 
ers, six millions of persons actually devoted themselves to 
this holy warfare ; and ''so completely were the nations of 
Europe agitated and carried away by this general and pow- 
erful passion, that to make, preserve, and recover acquisitions 
in Judea and its neighborhood, was the grand and favorite 
object for two centuries. 

6. The first efforts of valor, animated by enthusiasm, were 
irresistible ; part of Lesser Asia, all Syria, and Palestine, 
were wrested from the infidels ; the banner of the cross was 
displayed on Mount Zion ; Constantinople, the capital of the 
Christian empire, in the East, was afterwards seized by a 
body of those adventurers, who had taken arms against the 
Mahometans ; and an Earle of Flanders, and his descend- 
ants, kept possession of the imperial throne during half a 
century. But though the first impression of the Crusaders 
was so unexpected that they made their conquests with great 
ease, they found infinite difficulty in preserving them. Es- 
tablishments so distant from Europe, surrounded by warlike 
nations, animated with fanatical zeal scarcely inferior to that 
of the Crusaders themselves, were perpetually in danger of 

, being overturned. Before the expiration of the thirteenth 
ccsptury, the Christians were driven out of all their Asiatic 
possessions, in the acquisition of which immense sums of 
money had been expended, and not less than two millions 
of men had perished. 

7. But however vain and extravagant the Crusades were, they 
were productive of lasting good to mankin4L The general union 
of all Europe in one common cause, although a wild religious 
frenzy was at the bottom of it, prevented many wars, hush-' 
ed many commotions, and caused numberless animosities to 

How many pefsons are ^id to kave enlisted in tlie Crasades ?^ 
What contribute to the success of the Crusades in their first expedi- 
tions ? — What jirevented their maintaining the advantage which they 
had thus obtained over the Saracens ? — How many persons are said 
to have lost their lives in them ? — Why did the Crasades serve to 
produce refinement of mapners, xmprovementB in tho arU; and ex- 
tension of commerce f 
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be forgotten — the inhabitants of difierent countries became 
acquainted with each other ; and especially, when they met 
in the remote regions of Asia, they looked upon each other 
as brethren engaged in one grand cause, where life, honor, 
and glory, were all at stake. The Crusades may in fact 
be regarded as the commencement of that intercourse among 
the people of Europe which has been ever since increasing, 
and which cannot fail to assimilate and polish their manners. 

8. Rude and ignorant as the Crusaders were, they oould 
not travel through and continue in so many interestilig coun- 
tries with indifference ; or behold their various customs and 
institutions, without acquiring information and improvement. 
Among the Greeks, they surveyed the productions of the fine 
arts, and the precious remains of antiquity, the magnificence 
of the eastern courts, and the models of extensive and curious 
manufactories. In Asia, they beheld the. traces of knowledge 
and arts, which the patronage of the caliphs had diffused 
through their empire. Every object which atruck their at- 
tention, pointed out a far higher state of improvement than 
their own countries had reached ; every objifcct, therefore, while 
it excited the wonder of them all, could not fail to excite a 
spirit of imitation among those who are active and ingeni- 
ous. As these new scenes presented themselves, their eyes 
were gradually opene() to a more extensive prospect of the 
world, stfid they acquired nev^ modes of thinking, felt a sense 
of new wants, and a taste for new gratifications. 

9. In the superior intelligence and refinements of Cairo 
and Constantinople, they discovered various commodities 
worth importing into Europe. From this period is dated the 
introduction of silk and sugar^ which were conveyed into 
Italy from Greece and Egypt ;. and the advantages which re- 
sulted from a more enlarged and adventurous traffic to the 
Pisans, the Genoese, and Venetians, who laid the foundation 
of the modern commercial system. The Crusaders began 
that intercourse with the^East which, under the pacific forms 
of commerce, has continued with little interruption ever 
since. On their return to Europe, they introduced a new 
taste in buildings, a more superb display of magnificence on 
public occasions, the rich manufactures of Asia, to;iet!iei- 
with a more romantic spirit of enterprise, and th^ first im- 
provements in learning and science. 

10. The most beneficial effiibts of the Crusades were visi- 
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ble in the alteration which they occasioned in the state <Mf 
property, by the emancipation of vassals from tlte tyrwny of 
their lords, and by increasing the growing independence of 
the feudal tenants. Many of the great barons, unable to 
support the expenses incurred by their expeditions to Pale&> 
tine, sold their hereditary possessions. The monarchs of 
different countries took advantage of these opportunities of 
annexing considerable territories to their dominions, and 
purchased them at a small expense. The fiefs, likewise, of 
those barons who died in the holy wars without heirs, re^ 
verted to their respective sovereigns ; and by these posses- 
sions being taken from <me scale and thrown into the other^ 
the regal power increased in proportion as that of the nobili* 
ty declined. ..— w_ 



CHIVALRY. 

L Chivalry arose naturally from the condition of society 
in those ages in w^ich it prevailed. Among the Germanic 
nations, the profession of arms was esteemed the sole em« , 
ployment that deserved the name of manly or honorable. 
The initiation of tlie youth to this profession was attended 
with peculiar solelnnity and appropriate ceremonies. The 
chief of the tribe bestowed the sword and armor on^his vas- 
sals, as a symbol of their devotion to his service. In the 
progress of the feudal system, these vassals, in imitation of 
their chief, assumed the power of conferring arms on their 
sub-vassals, with a similar form of mysterious and pompous 
ceremony. 

2. The candidate for this distinction, accompanied by his 
sponsors and his priests, passed the night previous to his ini- 
tiation in watching his arms, and in the duty of prayer. The 
next morning he repaired to the bath, the water of which 
was intended to serve as an emblem of the purity of his pro- 
fession. He then walked to the nearest church, clothed in 
white garments, and presented his sword to the minister of&- 
eiating at the altar, who returned it to him with his benedio- 

How did they tend to produce a better distribution of power, by 
altering the condition of property f — With what ceremony were pre- 
MOBs afoaitted to knighthoodi 
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tion. After taking the. accustomed oaths to his sovereign, or 
feudal chiief, he was invested by the attendant knights and 
ladies with the various parts of his armor. TJie sovereign 
then rising from the throne, conferred upon him, while kneel- 
ing, the honor of knighthood, by giving him three strokes 
with the flat part of a drawn sword upon his shoulders or 
neck. He then saluted the young warrior, and pronounced 
these words — '' In the name of G^, of St. Michael, and St. 
George, I make thee a knight — be brave, bold, and loyal.** 

3. Chivalry, though considered, commonly, as a wild insti- 
tution, the effect of caprice, and the source of extravagance, 
certainly had a very serious influence in refining the man- 
ners of European nations. The feudal state was a state of 
almost perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy ; during which, 
the weak and unarmed were exposed to insults or injuries. 
The power of the jsovereign was too limited to prevent these 
wrongs, and the administration of justice too feeble to redress 
them. The most effectual protection against violence and 
of^ression was oflen found to be that which the valor and 
generosity of private persons afforded. The ss^me spirit of 
enterprise which had prompted so many gentlemen to take 
up arms in defence of the "bppressed pilgrims in Palestine, 
incited others to declare themselves the patrons and avengers 
of injured innocence at home. 

4. When, too, the final reduction of the Holy Land under 
the dominion of infidels put an end to these foreign expedi* 
tions, the latter was the only employment left for the activity 
and courage of adventurers. To check the insolence of 
overgrown oppressors ; to rescue the helpless from captivity ; 
to protect, or to avenge women, orphans, or ecclesiastics, 
who could not bear arms in their own defence ; to redress 
wrongs, and to remove grievances, were deemed acts of the 
highest prowess and merit. Valor, humanity, courage, jus- 
tice, honor, were the characteristic qualities of chivalry. To 
these was added religion, which mingled itself with every 
passion and institution during the middle ages, and by infus^ 
ing a large portion of enthusiastic zeal, gave them such 
force as carried them to romantic excess. 

5. This singular institution, in which valor, gallantry, and 

How has the institution of chivalry commonly been conaidered ?<^ 
What were the characteristic qu^tiM 9f chivalry f 
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religion, were so strangely blended, was wonderfully adapted 
to the taste and genius of martial nobles ; and its effects 
were soon visible in their mannersA War was carried oa 
with less ferocity, when humanity came to be deemed the orna- 
ment of knighthood, no less than courage. More gentle and 
polished manners were introduced, when courtesy was re- 
commended as the most amiable of knightly virtues. Vio- 
lence and oppression decreased, when it was reckcmed meri* 
torious to check and punish them. ^ A scrupulous adherence 
to truth, with the most religious attention to fulfil every en- 
gagement, became the distinguishing characteristic of a 
gentleman, because chivalry was regarded as the school of 
honor, and inculcated the most delicate sensibility with re- . 
gard to these points. The admiration of these qualities, to- 
gether with the high distinctions and prerogatives conferred 
on knighthood in every part of Europe, inspired persons of 
noble birth, on some occasions, with a species of military fa- 
naticism, and led them to the most extravagant enterprises. 

6. But even in these enterprises, they deeply imprinted on 
their minds the principles of generosity and honor. These 
principles too were strengthened by every consideration that 
can affect the senses or touch the heart. The wild exploits 
of those romantic knights, who sallied forth in quest of ad- 
ventures, are well known, and have been treated with proper 
ridicule ; but it is a fact, that the political and permanent 
effects of the spirit of / chivalry have been less observed. 
Perhaps the humanity which accompanies all the operations 
of war, the refinements of gallantry, and the point of honor, 
the three chief circumstances which distinguish modern from 
ancient manners, ms^ be ascribed in a great measure to this 
institution, which has appeared whimsical to superficial ob- 
servers, but by its effects has proved of great benefit to 
mankind. 

7. The sentiments which chivalry inspired had a wonder- 
ful influence on manners and conduct, during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. They were 
80 deeply rooted that they continued to operate after the 
vigor and reputation of the institution itself began to decline.! 

What effect did chivalry have on war ? — Has chivalry given rise 
to great extravagances ? — Have these extravagances received the 
ridicule which they justly deserve ? — Have the advantages of chivalo 
ry been as much known as its extravagances P 
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Some considerable transactions recorded in history resemble 
the adventurous exploits of chivalry, rather than the well regu- 
lated operations of sound policy. Some of the most eminent 
personages whose characters are therein delineated were 
strongly tinctured with this romantic spirit Francis I. was 
ambitious to distinguish himself by all the qualities of an 
accomplished knight, and endeavored to imit&te the enter- 
prising genius of chivalry in war, as well as its pomp and 
courtesy during peace. The fame which the French mo- 
narch acquired by these splendid actions, so far dazzled his 
more temperate rival, that he departed, on some occasions^ 
from his usual prudence and moderation, and emulated 
Francis in deeds of prowess, or of gallantry. 

8. Iiiiportant and numerous were the privileges attached 
to this profession of arms, and its duties were at once ardent 
and indispensable. To protect the ladies was an essential 
part of them. Incapable of taking arms for the preservation 
of their property, and destitute of the means to prove the 
purity of their characters, if attacked by malevolence or 
slander, they would frequently, in those uncivilized times, 
when law and justice were silenced by violence and force, 
have seen their lands become a prey to some tyrannical neigh- 
bor, or had their reputation blasted by the bceath of calumny, 
if some knight had not come forward in their defence. To 
the succor of the distressed, the protection of orphans, the 
emancipation of captives, and the chastisement of oppression, 
he likewise dedicated his sword, and his life. If he failed 
in a scrupulous attention to these benevolent offices, he was 
looked upon as deserting the most solemn obligations, and 
was degraded, from his rank with public marks of disgrace. 
If he performed them with activity and spirit, he was regard- 
ed as an honor to his profession, and his renown was spread 
over every part of Europe. 

9. The treatment •of women in Greece and Rome was 
harsh and degrading. They were confined to a state of se- 
clusion from the world, had but few attentions paid them, and 
were allowed to take little share in the general intercourse 
of life. The northern nations, on the contrary, paid a kind 
of religious veneratioh to the female sex, considered them as 

What may be consideTed the most important duties of chivalry ? 
(See sec. 8.) — What was the treatment of women in Greece and 
Rome ? 
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endowed with superior, and even divine qualitiea, gave them a 
eeat in their public councils, and followed their standard to bat- 
tle. These fierce barbarians, in the course of their ravages 
in the Roman empire, when they involved the monuments 
of ancient art in destruction, and pursued their enemies in 
arms with the most bloody severity, always forbore to oflfer 
violence to w5men. They introduced into the west of Eu- 
rope the respectful gallantry of the north ; and this benevo- 
lence of sentiment was cherished and matured by the insti- 
tution of chivalry. 

10. Thus has a great change of manners been effected by 
following up a leading principle of the institution of chivalry, 
and giving a conspicuous place to the female sex in the ranks 
of society. The passion of love, pnrified by delicacy, has 
been heightened by the pleasures of sentiment and imagina- 
tion ; the sphere of conversation has been enlarged and me- 
liorated ^ it has gained more propriety, more vivacity, more 
wit, and more vanity ; social intercourse has been divested 
of formality, and is regulated by the laws of true politeness. 
It has opened new sources of satisfaction to the understand- 
ing, and afforded n«w delights to the heart. The merit of the 
sexes has been raised, they having a better title to the esteem 
of each other ; the characters both of men and women have 
been marked by more amiable qpilities, and the stock of re- 
fined pleasures and social happiness has been considerably 
increased. 

11. A knight was always known by a device on his shield, 
and the peculiarities of his blazonry, which were allusive to 
Bome of his martial exploits. Great honors were paid to him 
after his decease, particularly if he was slain in battle. His 
funeral was most solemn, and fully attended. Ilis sword, 
helmet, spurs, gauntlets, and armorial ensigns, were sus- 
pended over the hallowed spot of bis interment, or his ce- 
notaph. His splendid tomb, graced -with his effigy, and 
marked with a suitable inscription, was considered as a tri- 
bute of the justest respect to his virtues, and as a powerful 
incentive to inflame the youthful warrior to tread the same 

. path of valor and renown. 

12. The following, among many other anecdotes, have been 

What treatment were they aceustomed to receive among th^ 
northern nations ? — How was a knight always to be known ? 
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related, as specimens of the influence of chivalry in those 
rude ages. Edward, the black prince, was accomplished, 
valiant, and amiable. Soon after the battle of Poictiers, 
in 1356, he landed at South wark, and was met by a great 
concourse of people, of all ranks and stations. His prison* 
er, John, king of France,- was clad in royal apparel, and 
mounted on a white steed, distinguished by its size and 
beauty, and by the richness of its furniture. The conqueror 
rode by his side, in meaner attire, and carried by a black 
palfry. In this situation, more honorable than all the inso- 
lent parade of a Roman triumph, he passed through the 
streets of London, and presented the king of France to hia 
Cither, who received him with the same courtesy as if he had 
been a neighboring potentate that had voluntarily come to 
pay him a friendly visit It is impossible, on reflecting on 
this noble conduct, not to perceive the advantages which re- 
sulted from the otherwise whimsical principles of chivalry,, 
and which gave, even in those rude times, some superiority 
even over people of a more cultivated age and liation. 

13. The chevalier Bayard was quartered, one winter, at 
Grenoble, near a young lady of good family, but of indigent 
circumstances ; her beauty inflamed his love, and her situa- 
tion gave him hopes of being able to gratify it. Her mother, 
urged by poverty, accepted his proposals, and compelled her 
reluctant daughter to visit him. As soon as she was intro- 
duced into his presence, she threw herself at his feet, and 
with streaming eyes besought him not to dishonor an unfor- 
tunate damsel, whom it was more consistent with a person 
of his virtuous character to protect. " Rise," exclaimed the 
chevalier, " you shall quit this place as innocent as you enter- 
ed it, but more fortunate." He instantly conducted her 
home, reproved the mother, and gave the daughter a marriage 
portion of 600 pistoles. 

What anecdote is related of Edward the black prince, to ilUstrate 
the advantaffea of chivalry ? — ^Wh»t one is related of the chevalier 
B&jard? 
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THE REFORMATION. 

1. It was from causes seemingly fortuitous, and from a 
source very inconsiderable, that all the mighty effects of the 
reformation flowed. Leo X., when raised to the papal throne, 
found the revenues of the church exhausted by the vast pro- 
jects of his two 'ambitious predecessors, Alexander VI. and 
Julius II. His ov/n temper, naturally liberal and enterpris- 
ing, rendered him incapable of that severe and patient econo- 
my which t^e situation of hi? finances required. On the 
contrary, his schemes for aggrandizing the family of Medici, 
his love of splendor, his taste for pleasure, and his magnifi- 
cence in rewarding men of genius, involved him daily in 
new expenses ; in order to provide a fund for which, he tried 
every device, that the fertile invention of priests had fallen 
on, to drain the credulous multitude of their wealth. Among 
others, he had recourse to a sale of Indulgences. 

% According to the doctrine of the church of Rome, all the 
good works of the saints, over and above those which are ne- 
cessary towards their own justification, are deposited, together 
with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one inexhaustible 
treasury. The keys of this were committed to St Peter, 
and to his successors the popes, who open it at pleasure, and 
by trans&rrin^ a portion of this superabundant merit to 
any particular person, for a sum of money, may convey to 
him, either the pardon of his own sins, or release, for any 
one in whose happiness he is interested, from the pains 
of p\irgatory. Such indulgences were first invented in the 
eleventh century, by Urban II. as a recompense for those 
who went in person upon the meritorious enterprise of con- 
quering the Holy Land. They were afterwards granted to 
those who hired a soldier for that purpose ; and, in process 
of time, were bestowed on such as gave money for accom- 
plishing any pious work, enjoined by the pope. Julius II. 
had b^towed indulgences on all wh<5 contributed towards 
building the church of St. Peter at Rome ; tmd as Leo was 
carrying on that magnificent and expensive fabric, his^rant 
was founded on the same pretence. 

Wh&t method did Leo X. adopt to replenish his exhaneted treasu- 
ry ? — When were the Indulgences firgt invented, and by whom ?— 
Who was the principal person employed in disposing of ludulgencet 
in Saxony ? 
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tl. Tetzelj a Dominican Friar, of iicentieus morals, but of 
an active spirit, was the principal person employed in retail- 
ing these indulgences in Saxony. He, assisted by the monks 
.of his order, executed the commission with a^al and suc- 
cess, but with little discretion and decency ; and though by 
magnifying excessively the benefit of their indulgences, and * 
by disposing of them at a very low price, they carried on, for 
some time, an extensive and lucrative traffic among the cre^ 
dnlous and the ignorant, the extravagance of the assertions, 
as well as the irregularities in their conduct, came at last to 
give general offence. The princes and nobles were irritated 
at seeing their vassals drained of so much wealth, in order to 
replenish the treasury of a profuse pontiff. Men of piety 
regretted the delusion of the pe6^, who, being taught to 
rely for the pardon of their eins on the indulgences which 
they purchased, did not think it incumbent on them either 
to study >the doctrines taught by geni^e Christianitjr, or to 
practise the duties which it enjoins. Even the most anthidflc- 
ing were shocked at the scandalous' behavior of Tetzel mi4 
his associates, who oflen squandered in drunkenness, gam- 
ing, and low debauchery, those sums which were piously be^ 
stowed in hopes of obtaining etema:! ha^^iness ; and all began 
to wish that some check were given to this commerce, no 
less detrimental to society than destructive to religion. 

4. Such was the favourable juncture, and so disposed were 
the minds'of his countrymen to listen to his discourses, when 
Martin Luther first began to call in question the efficacy of 
indulgences, and to declaim against the vicious lives and 
false doctrines of the persons employed in promulgating 
them. He soon acquired great reputation, not only for his 
piety, but for his love of knowledge, and his unwearied ap- 
plication to study. The great progress he made in his study 
of the Scriptures, augmented so much, the fame both of his 
sanctity and his learning, that Frederic, elector of Sixony, 
having founded an university at Wittemberg, on the Elbe, 
the place of his residence, Luther was chosen first to teach 
philosophy, and afterwards theology there; and discharged 
both offices in such a manner that he was deemed the chief 
ornament of that society. ■ i -y 



Who WBs the partienlar friend And patron of Martin Luther ; 
12 
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S. And from the pulpit, ia the great church at Witteia- 
berg, he inveighed against the irregularities and vices of the 
monks who published indulgences ; he ventured to examine 
the doctrines which they taught, and pointed out ib the peo- 
ple the danger of relying for salvation upon any other means 
than those appointed by God in his word. The boldness and 
novelty of these opinions drew great attention, and being re- 
commended by the authority of Luther*s personal chairacter, 
and delivered with a popular and persuasive eloquence, they 
made a deep impression on Uie minds of his hearers. Mean- 
while these novelties in Luther*s doctrines, which interested 
mil Germany, excited little attention and no alarm in the court 
of Rome. Leo, Ibnd of elegant and refined pleasures, in- 
tent upcm great schemes of ^icy, a stranger to theological 
eontrovWsies, and apt to demise them, regarded with the ut- 
most indifference the operations of sin obscure friar, who, in 
the heart of Germany, carried on a scholastic disputation in 
a barbaioas style. Little did he apprehend, or Luther him- 
8^ dream, that the effect^ of this quarrel would be so fatal 
^«wtb the papal see. 

61 The solicitations, however, of Luther's adversaries, wtio 
w^e exasperated to a high degree by the boldness tvith 
which he animadverted on their writings, togetlier with the 
surprising progress which his opini<ms made in different parts 
. of Germany, roused at last the attention of the court of 
Rome, and obliged Leo to take measures for the security of 
* the church against an attack that now appeared too serious 
to be despised. For this end, he summoned Luther to ap- 
pear at Rome, within sixty days, before the auditor of the 
chamber, and the inquisitor-general, Prierias, whom he em-^ 
powered j^ntly to examine &s doctrines, and to decide oon<« 
eerning them. He wrote, at the same time, to the elector of 
Saxonv, beseeching him not to protect a man whose heretical 
and profane tenets were so shocking to pious ears ; and en- 
joined the provincial of the Augustinians to check, by his 
authority,, the rashness of an arrogant monk, which brouglit 
disgrace upon the order of St. Augustine, and gave offence 
and disturbance to the whole church. 

7. Nor did this spirit of opposition to the doctrines and 
usurpations of the Romish church break out in Saxony 
alone ; an attack no less violent, and occasioned by the same 
cause, was made upon them about this time inySwUxeriand. 
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The Ffaaciscuis beilug entrusted with the promulgatioii of 
iadulgeoces ia that coimtry, execated their eomitiimiog with 
the same indiscretioa aad rapaciousness" which hsd reader* 
ed the Dominicans so odious in Germany. They proccieded» 
nevertheless, with uninterrupted success, till they arrived at 
Zurich. There Zuinglius, a man not inferior to Lather 
himself in zeal and intrepidity, ventured to <^po9e them ; 
and being animated with a republican boldness, aod free 
from those restraints which subjection to the wilt of a prince 
imposed on a German reformer, he advanced with more dar- 
ing and rapid steps, to overturn the whole fabric of the eth 
tablished religion. The appearance of such a vigorous. tax- 
iliary, and the progress which he made, was, at Srst, matter 
of great joy to Luther. On the other baud, the decrees of 
the universities of Cologne and Louvain, which pronounced 
his opinions to be erroneous, afforded a great eauae of tri- 
umph to his adversaries. 

8. But the undaunted spirit of Luther acquired additional 
fortitude froih every instance of opposition ; and pushing on 
his inquiries and attacks from one doctrine to another,, he be- 
^an 4o shake the firmest foundations on, which the wealth or 
power of the church were established. Leo came at last to 
be convinced, that all hopes of reclaiming him by forbear* 
ance were vain ; several prelates of great .M'isdom exolaim* 
ed no less than Luther's personal adversaries, again&A the 
pope's unprecedented lenity, in permitting aa incorrigible 
heretic, who during three years had been endeavoring lo suh* 
vert every thing sacred aiid venerable, still to remain withiff 
the bosom of the church ; the dignity of the papal see ren-^ 
dered the most vigorous proceedings necessary; the new 
en^ieror, it was hoped, would support its authority ; nor did 
it SjBem probable, that the elector of Saxony would 90 far for* 
get his usual caution as to set himself in opposition to their 
luiited power. 

9. The college of cardinals was often assembled, in order 
to prepare the sentence with due deliberation ; 9ind the ablest 
canonists were consulted how it might be expressjed with 
anexcej^ionable formality. At last, on the 15th of June, 
1520, the bull, so fatal to the church of Rome, was issued. 

, "Who was a Jtowerful advoeata for the Reformation ia Bwitzef* 
land ?-^W^eD wan the l^oU of eJK^omoittmoation passed upon Luther f 
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Forty-^ue propositions, extracted out of Luther's works, ^se 
therein condemned as lieretical, scandalous, and offensive to 
pious ears ; all persons are forbidden to read his writings, 
upon pain of exeommunication ; such as had any of them in 
llieir custody are commanded to commit them to the flames ; 
he himself, if he did not, within nxty days, publicly recant 
his errors, and burn his books, is pronounced an obstinate 
^heretic ; is excommunicated, and delivered unto Satan for 
the destruction of his flesh ; and all secular princes are re- 
quired, under pain of incurring the same censure, to seize his 
person, that he might be punished as his crimqs deserved. 

10. This sentence, which he had for some time expected, 
did not disconcert or intimidate Luther. He boldly declar- 
ed the pope to be thut man of sin, or antichrist, wiiose ap- 
pearance is foretold in the New Testament ; he declaimed 
against his tyranny ami usurpations, with greater violence 
than ever; he exhorted all Christian princes to shake off 
such an ignominious yoke ; and boasted of his own happiness 
in being marked out as the object of ecclesiastical indigna- 
tion, because he had ventured to assert the liberty of mai»> 
Itind. Nor did he confine his expressions of contempt for 
the papal power to words alone ; Leo having, in the exeeu^ 
tion of the bull, appointed Luther's books to be burnt at 
Rome, he, by way of retaliation, assembled all the professors 
and students in the university at Wittemberg, and, with 
great pomp, in presence of a vast multitude of spectators, 
cast the volumes of the canon law, together with the bull of 
excommunication, into the flames ; and his example was imi- 
tated in several cities. in Germany. 

11. Wickliff, in the middle of the fourteenth century, by 
an attack on the doctrines of transubstantiation, indulgen- 
ces, and auricular confession, and still more by a translation 
of the Scriptures into the vernacular tongue, had prepared 
the people of England for a revolution in religious opinions; 
bat his professed followers were not numerous. Had it not 
bean for the intemperate passions of Henry VIII., the pro*' 
gress of reformation in this country would have been far less 
rapid. This prince being excommunicated by thej^pe for 

What did Luther do with this bull of excommunication ? — Who 
prepared the minds of the people in England for the Reformation ?-r- 
Whatdid Wickliff do ?— What caused Henry VIII. to declare iiim- 
self and the English churclr independent of the see of Rome ? 



'fbminmg.^imotcf^ Us yean , ^aokmd biamif faead of the. 
<cImuo)i m EnglaniL fife pi oeoeded to abdish the monagte- 
inea^ mad Gflofigoate tkeiir tDoaeures ^d jreveoues ; erectiag, 
•eat of iho-4attery six, »ew .tj^hfi^ics .«i4 a coUege. Yet 
lieaiy, iliiMigli a teAfiinaf , aed a pope ia liU owo kingdom^ 
luiid BQl y^ reaauueed tbe leligioa of RQine-^-ke was equal- 
ly aa eneraf Jto ibe tenets ^of Lutker and Calvin, as to the 
pape^m jmeidietiM. in Knglaad* 

12. Onlbe destbof ite^rj VJIIh 1549^ and the accession 
of iiifl .-son Edward Yl^ ihe |»rotest»at ^religion prevailed in 
£ng}«jad, and mm favored by the sovereign ; but %e died at 
ithe early, a^ «f 15^, isi^ iS^SS^ <and tbescep^e passed to the 
fanadn q£ ^ siiMr Mmj^, 9m Intoferent ca^bolip, and mosl 
<cr»el persecutor of the prot^stawuu in ,ber reign, which was 
^f five yefors! dwatiooi. above 6d0 wiseraUe yictims were 
Intint U ih6 alak«» martyrs to^diQir ^ligioiis epiniona. Mary 
was.succeedeidin 1^S@, by 'her ^ster l^zabcsth, a protestant« 
^be AiQf e ;iea}ons from an. pJUborjrence of the character of her 
predece^rp In her rQiin,,.|he d»ligion of JBugJaAd becanie 
"^stationqA The hififJMtfihjr .was established m its ji^resent 
^w, LUkiA bishqpst bishops, priests, and deai^ons* The 
liturgy luul been settled in the reign of Edward VI. The 
«a{»oiiS:iU» «freeah)e chiedy to the X^u^ieran teneti 



THE DUNGEON. 

'Afffi^ tius pia^ oiw r«rffohora made fcHr^ m«n^ 
This is the process of #ar love and wisdom, 
"Sn etfch 'poor iwvtiMsr ^vsiraf ofknds B^nm^ U9— 
Most iinn€ise«t, ;p6rhap»*— And wihat tif guiltjf i 
•Is tiiis <Clui t>Aly 'Cure 1 jAief ciifd <0od'l 
^Gaeh^re and na^onil «ii^ 'Slatveiled ^iip 
J^ :igiioraa«er and paaching jMkVerty, - ' 
Hiaeneii^relt bade ifpon 4us .heart, 
.Aiid.-stBgnale and osKrrupt; 4ill,x«hang'dtO'p()isoa, 

Whe Btftceeaea 'Henry VIII., anfl when^'^WhnU .^ect -wob 'pro- 
?«ticetii"to «fhe Reformation bv the eecossion of JXdward VI. ?— Who 
rsueeeeded JBdwaid VL ?— What .Telig!<m did M^ /avot ?— Jllortr 
•jaizxiy pei^ong wcra burnt in her ^gn for (their 5reMon'2— ?fcVbo jwo 
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They break out on him like a loathwnne plagueHspo^-- 
Then we call in our pampered moantebuiks-*^ 
And ^^5 is their best cure ! — ^uncomforted 
And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, * 
And savage, &ces, af the clanking liour 
ISeen through the steams and vapor of fais dungeon 
Bj the lamn's dismal twilight !-^So he lies, 
Circled with evil, till his very soul * * 
, CJnmoulds its essence, hopele^y deibrmed ' 
By fellowship with desperate deformity ! * 

*With other numstralions, tlicni) O Naturt ! 
Healest thy wandering and distiMiper'^ chiM* 
Thou pourest on him thy soft inflaencoa, 
Thy sonny hues, ^ur ftirms, and-bDeathiiig-sweetp, 
Thy melodies of woods, aad wvidS) ftt^cl watasi, 
Till fae relent, and can no more eoidufe 
To be a jartii^ and discordanlthin^ - 
Amid tbis'^iiera] duiee and mkurtrelsy; 
BtKt hwrsling into tears, wins-back hni way ; 
Uw an^ry i^it healed and^favnaaaized 
By the ^beatgnant tooch of love and baasiyi . 



TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE- 

1. The principal translation of the OKI Testament into 
the Greek language, is ihat which is called the Septnagipt 
This name is derived 4rom the Latin word ^^imgmiaj se- 
venty ;the version being rehited to have been m»de ^ seventy 
or seventj-two interpreters. It is recorded that, About the 
year before Christ 277, Ptoletoy Plaladi^hus, being intmit 
on forming a greaA library at Alexandria, in Bgypt, sent to 
Eleaaer, the high priest of the Jews, to request a copy of the 
Law iG»r Moses ; and, as be wa»ignbrattt of the Hebrew tongti^, 
lie Either desited that some men of sufficient capacity m^t 
he sent to trai4slate««£ into Oreek. 

2. The messengers who went upon this ertand, and car- 
ried with them many rich presents lor the temple, were re- 
Why 19 the Ojreek tramOatton of tin Old T«ftaiae)it eaUad tU 

6«^tu^gin(ti' 



Reived mkh gfwt Potior- ud rttipeot, b«>tfa by the higk 
priest and ail tlie pecvple ; wod^ havmg received a copy of the 
l^aw of Moses; and mx elders hArmg been"aafiigDed out of 
each 4ribe (8eiveirty«4wo in aA) to :tra»siate it, retttPied to 
^lexandtia; Upoo «lietr arriral^ tto dkierB .betook tbeni^ 
fieifes to Ike wWk) and first Imbdaied tlm ^enl«teii«h, aftei« 
%ards die rest of the Old Tastaoient, into. Greek* Wbabt 
ever tnay be thcmght <yf the ti iHJ^fif ibiB story, .it is eartain^ 
ihat the tranedatioli •oaiied tke d^taagim^ war held in ea*. 
teem and veoeratiooi almoo t equal to die ati^nal, and was 
bot only osed by the Jews in their dispersion through the 
Grecian cities, fohf? ippr(0ei' by tfie great Sanhedrim at 7e^ 
rusdem, attd qdnted <8Ad nsfefred to. by eu» biassed Savior 
«nd his apostles. 

3. The Latin transhitimis ef the Bibie were^iB early times 
<sctr^mely anmerons, liut'dl^ ware •efaiefly made from the 
Septaagint, a«d not fltoiyfe»* u i ig i mi l' Hebrew, nntil fit. Je* 
fome, whd wtiswell versed hi 'the Hebrew laagaage; observ«* 
tng the errors of the many ijatiD timndlatione, apd dieir fre* 
qbent disagreentfeAtwitli'tlfe^or^paa], undanobk an entirely 
new uand&tion, aadj witk^greal? eare and etaetnees, trans* 
laced from the JHMvew'^itt lim Old Testssnent except the 
Fsahns. This tra&shitioo of ^St. Jerome was not universally 
received in the church ; and at length ^another,, which is 
eon^oeed «f this and seme former tnuislatiom, utA which is 
^ledbythe Rotna&ista, the Ancient Vulgate, came into 
general use. 

' 4. There were sepufial veiwms of the Bible into 4he Saixm 
tongue ; but when the popes ^of lUime had established their 
vpinUial tyranny, ifaey. forbade Ibec reading of these transla- 
tioBs I and in ^e* fourteen^ ceoUuy^ tl^ common people 
had been so long^tepriVed of the us& of ^e Scriptures, that 
the latest 0f the transitions were ba^Mune unintelligible* 
Wickliff, therefore, who was a etseauous oppoeer of the cor- 
tuptione aiM iisurpttions of the 4^hnr6h of RomO) and from 
whom we are to dale the .dawn of the Refonnation in Great 
Britain, published a translation of the whde Bible in the 
English language; hut not being sufficiently acquainted 
with the Hebrew a;nd Greek/ iakug^iSges to translate from the 

♦What trmiBUrtiaB ia callei the Aseient Vulgrte ?— Who made tba 
£c8t tronskUioA of <tbft 6sBifitBse&ijito>iba Ssuf^ longa^fe i 
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^righitid, he ina«ie his trtnfllaticNi from tbe Lmw Mi l es 
wbieh were at tli^ tMie read in the dMunehee. 

& So offbative vm thie traiMtatioii «f tlie BiU^ to- those 
vi)o were fi>r tdiiaf .ewey the kty ai koowMge/ aaid 
«f better ittfimnatioa, tliii a biy imm tetugfat iale 4i» 
«f lords te eufypresMog ift» Tiiie hil, iiewefer, 'NWi'Mjecled ; 
tet in the year 1400, m a flonracalioii hM at^ Oaibni, it 
wasdeaiceii, by a^MMMCitutioB, *< Thai so ose^booid ,dKi«» 
• after tramlale my text ef Udi^.Qmptmmmtto iEaglkk, bf 
way of a beek, «r iktie beck, or txmoi ; Md that no book <^ 
Ifab kiadslioiildiie read that ^wui canpoeed i^y» in the tiiB0 
«fJohB Wkddiifl; at eiace his deaths'' This ciM^ 
the way le ^at {^^ascQtioB ; amd oiany pecBooa were pu* 
Aiahed aererely, aad aome even with deaths Sar readii^ the * 
Scriptarea ia Etti^ask: 

'6. Dttrmg theeislaeaih ceniary, -«* ^ii» Refeimatioii ad« 
iraaeed, diflmni .t«aa8lalraia>»of the BiU*^ wese laade^ th^ ^ 
most distiaguished -of which waa undertaken hf royal cobk 
fnand, and%ad» the diaggtiap ^f wahbiidiap Paiker. Dkh 
tioet fortioBB, iHaea at fleaat, weaedflotted ta as many {m»- 
boas, eanaeBt^Sfaeirieamiag imA MJitim*; Ifaey a^ par* • 
formed «be W0tk aaatgned, and 4yie» whala waa afterwarda 
revised with greai^ care by alhaa aahia^ Thkt tranahition - 
waspuUished ia JIMI8, wilh a pre&aa, whiab was vritl^ 
by the arc h h inbe p; and-it is generally caUed the BiBhofi'» 
BMe, heeeuse eight of the fmeaons arigindiy edaoeraed in • 
it were bishops. 

7. In the benferenoe lield at Haaiptten Oenrt, in 16^3, 
))^fore kiag Jasios the fiial, betwaea the JSpi^^opaJiana nod 
Paritans, Dr. Reyiralda^^^e ^^aicer ^ the IWjftans; request*- ^ 
ed hia laajeety, that a new tgaaa l at ien etf* the Mble «aight he '' 
made, aUegiBf Xhat theaa whieh had Jbeen made in ^meflEi 
reigns were inceiveet. Aoeonkngly has maieefCy fiM^nwd the^ 
resolatiea of oaasing a new and more :fiuth£ul tnsalation «a *^; 
4>e made, and eemmissianed for tttst purpose fifty4bur^tha 
most iearaed men ia the nntvimaitieaand other fdaoes* 

8. At thejsaaaetbDe, he saqntrad the hi8ho|» to<«forfla 
themselves df all iearned asen withiB their aeveral xMooesses^ 
who had acquired especial akill m the Bidbrem nnd Greek 

* 7V%rct •m was ctShd the 'Bi^ops^ Bible ?>-JDnder w/hoat -aathxuSlr 
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fmivues, and had taken pains, in their private studies of the 
Scriptures, for the clearing up of obscurities, either in the 
Hel^ew, 6r the Greek, or for the correction of any mistakes 
iu the former English translations ; and to charge them to 
comoiunicate their observations to the persons employed, 
that so, the intended translation might have the help and 
furtherance of ail the principal learned men in the kingdom. 

9. Before the work wns begun, seven of the persons no» 
minated for it, either. were dead, or declined to engage in the 
task. The remaining forty-seven were ranged under six 
divisions, and several parcels of the Bible were assigned to 
them, according to the several places where they were to 
meet, confer, and consult together. Every one of the com- 
pany was to traBslate the wbole parcel ; then they were each 
to compare their translations together^ and when any com- 
pany had finished their part, they were to communicate it to 
the other companies, so that nothing might pass without 
generalf consent. 

10. If any company, upon a review of the book so sent, 
doubted or differed upon any place, they were to note the 
place, and send back the reasons for theur disagreement. If 
they happened to differ about the amendments, the difier* 
ence was to be refev^d to a general committee, consisting 
of the chief persons of each company, at the end of the work. 
When any passage was found remarkably obscure, letters 
were to be directed, by authority, to any learned persons in 
the land, for their judgment thereon. 

11. The work was begun, in the spring of.l607, and pro* 
secuted with all due care and deliberation. It was about 
three years before it was finished. Two persons selected 
from the Cambridge translators, two from those at Oxford, 
wkJ two from those at Westminster, then met at Stationers' 
Hall, and read over and corrected the whole. After fong 
expecUtion, and great desire of the nation, this translaUoQ 
came forth in the year 1611, the divines employed havings 
taken the greatest pains in conducting the work, not opfy 
examining translations with the original, which was ;i\mc»: 
lutely necessiary, but also c<vnparing together all the exist: 
ing translations, in the Italian, Spanish, French, and other 
languages. ' . • 

How maoy jperaom were employed ia making it *^ 
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lis. Thb is the traoslatiQii of the Iloly Scriptures ncnr ia 
common use amougst us ; and since that time there has been 
no authorised version of any part of the sacred volume. The 
excellency of it is such as might be expected, from the jiir- 
dicious care with which it was conducted, and die joiat Ut- 
bors of the many distinguished men empbyed upcm it ^Tt 
is," says Dr.. Gray, "a most wonderful and ineompnraUe 
work, equally remarkaUe for the general fidelity of its coiw 
6tructi<H], and the magnificent simplicity of its language*" 



PATRIOTS AND MARTYRS. 

PATRiots have toird, and in their country's cau.v 
Bled noUy ; and their deeds, as they deserve. 
Receive proud recompense. We give in charge 
Their names to the sweet lyre* Th* historb muse, 
Proud of the treasure, marches with it down 
To latest times ; and sculpture, in her turn. 
Gives bond in stone and eve^^unng brass 
To guard them, and t' inkmortalize her ttvoi ; 
But ikirer wreaths are due, though never paid, 
To those, who, posted at the shrine of Truth, 
Have fallen in her defence. A patriot*s blood. 
Wen spent in such a strilfe^ may earn indeed, 
And for a time .ensure, to his lov'd land, 
The sweets of liberty aad equal laws ; 
But martyrs struggle for a brighter prize, 
And win it with more pain. Their Mood is she^idL 
In confirmation of the noblest claim—- 
Our claim to feed upon immortal truth, 
To walk with God, to be divinely free, 
To soar, apd to anticipate the skies ! 
Yet few remember them. They liv'd unknown, 
fill persecution dragg'd them into fame. 
And chasM them up to heaven. Their ashes flew * 
-.-No marble tells us whither. With their names 
No bard embalms and, sanctifies his song ! 
And history, so warm on meaner themes, 
Is cold on this. ' She execrates indeed 
The tyranny that doom'd them to the fire, 
But gives the glorious sufferers little prais^. ^ / 

• ■ X 
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fHE ORDER OF JESUITS. 

1. In defending the citadel of Pampelona^ Ignatio Loyob, 
a Biscayan gentleman^ was dangerously wounded. During 
the progress of a lingering cure^ Loyola happened to have 
iio other amusement Uiaa whst he found in reading the lives 
of the saints. The effect of this on his inind, naturally et^ 
thusiastic, hut ambitious and daring, was to inspire him with 
«uch a desire of emulating the glory of these fabulous wor- 
thies of the Romish church, as led him into the wildest and 
most extravagant adventures,^'hich terminated at last in in- 
stituting the society of Jesuits, the most political and beat 
regulated of all the monastic orders, and from which man- 
kind have derived more advantages and received greater in- 
jury, than firom any. other of those religious fraternities. 

2. When men take a view of the rapid progress of this 
society towards wealth and power ; when they coi^templatis 
the admirable prudence with which it has been governed ; 
when they attend to the persevering and systematic spirit 
with which its schemes have been carried on ; they are apt 
to ascribe such a singular institution to the superior wisdom 
of its founder, and to suppose that he had formed and digest* 
-ed his plan with profound policy. But the Jesuits, as weU 
as the other monastic orders, . are indebted for the existence 
of their order rather to the enthusiasm than to the wisdom 
of their founder. The wild adventures, and visionary 
schemes, in which his enthusiasm engaged Jiim, equal any 
thing in the legends of the Romish saints ; but are unwor- 
thy of notice in history. 

3. Prompted by this fanatical spirit, or incited by the lov^ 
of power and distinctiBki, from which such pretenders to su- 
perior sanctity are not exempt, Loyola was ambitious of be* 
coming the founder of a religious order. The plan which 
he formed of its constitution and laws, was suggested, as he 
gave out, and as his followers still teach, by the immediate 
inspiration of heaven. But notwithstanding this high pre- 
tension, his design met at first with violent opposition. The 
pope, to whom Loyola had applied for the sanction of his 

Who W^^ the founder of the 6r<ier of Jesuits ?— Under what cir- 
emnstanees wa« healed to the cstaWishment of it ?— Are the JesuitB 
ladebted to IIm aUi»erior wiadom, or to the eAthueiaMn, «<* Loyola 
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authority to confinn the institution, referred hi^ petition to a 
committee of cardinals. They' represented the establish- 
ment to be unnecessary as well as dangerous ; and Paul re- 
fused to grant his approbation ^f it At last, Loyola remov- 
ed all his scruples, by ai^ offer which it was impossible for 
any pope to resist. He proposed, that besides the three 
vows, of poverty, of chastity) and of monastic obedience, 
which are common to all the orders of regulars, the members 
of this society should take a fourth vow, of obedience to the 
pope, binding themselves to go whithersoever he should com-' 
mand, for the service of religion, and without requiring any 
thing from the holy see for th^ir support. , 

4. At a time when the papal authhority had received such 
a shock, by the revolt of many nations from the Romish 
church ; at a time when every part of the popish system was 
attacked with so much violence and success, the acquisition 
of a body of men thus peculiarly devoted to the see of Rome, 
and whom it might set in opposition to all its enemies, was an . 
object of the highest consequence. Paul, instantly peVceiv- 
ing this, conlirmed the institution of the Jesuits, by hjs bull; 
granted the most ample privileges to the members of the so- 
ciety; and appointed Loyola to be the first genera^qf the 
order. The event has fully justified Paul's discernment, in 
expecting such beneficial consequences to the see of Rome 
from this institution. In less than half a century^ the socie- 
ty obtained establishments in every country that adhered to 
the Roman Catholic Church — -its po^ver and wealth increased 
amazingly ; the number of its members became great ; their 
character, as well as their accomplishments, were still great- 
er; and the Jesuits were celebrated by the friends, and 
dreaded by the enemies of the Roimsh faith, as the most 
able and enterprising order in the Church. 

5. Thfe primary object of almost all the 'monastic orders, 
is to separate men from the world, and from any concern in 
its aifairs. In the solitude and silence of the cloister, the 
monk is called to work out his own salvation, by extraordi- 
nary acts of mortification and piety. He is dead to the world, 
And ought not to mingle in its transactions. He can be of 
no benefit to mankind but by his example, and by his pray- 
On what conditions did th« pope consent to the establishment of 

the order of Jesuita f — What is the primary object of most of the mo* 
rustic orders^ ... . , 
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ers. Oft the eontrary, the Jesolts are taught to consider 
tfaertideiTes aer ftrftoed for action. They are chosen soldiers, 
bound to exert themselves eontinnally in the serrice of God, 
and of the pope, his vicar on earth. Whatever tends to in- 
utrdct the ignorant, whatever ca» be af ase to reclaim, or to 
oppose, the enemies of the holy see, is their proper object. 
That they may have full leisure for this active service, they 
are totally exempted from those functions, the performance 
of which is the chief business of other monks. They appear 
in no processioisi ; they prac^e no rigorous austerities ; 
they do not consume one half oT their time in the repetition 
of tedious offices.- But they are required to attend to all the 
transactions of the world, on account of the influence which 
these may have upon religion ; they are directed to study the 
disposition of persons in high rank, and to cultivate their 
friendship ; and by the very constitution, as well as genius 
of the order, a spirit of^ction and intri^e is infused into all 
its fi^embers. (A^j O '- -» 

6. As the object df^he soijietjr of 'Jesuits diifered from 
diat of the other monastic orders, the diversity was no leas 
in the form of its government. The other orders are to be 
Considered as voluntary associations, in which whatever af- 
fects the whole body, is regulated by the common suffrage 
of all it« members. The executive power is vested in the 
^rsons placed at the head of each' convent, or of the whole 
society; the legislative authority resides in the ccmimunity. 
A^irs of moment, relating to particular convents, «re deter- 
niSned in conventual chapters ; such as respect the whole 
o|cler, are considered in general congregations. But Loyola^ 
full of the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had derived 
from his military profdibion, appointed, that the government 
of his order should be purely monarchical. A general cho- 
sen for life, by deputies from the several provinces, possessed 
power that was' supreme and independent, extending to every 
person, and to every case. 

7. This general, by his sole authority nominated provincials, 
rectors, and every other officelr employed in the government 
of the society, and could remove them at pleasure. In hi^ 
was vested the sovereign administration of the revenues a»l 

♦ funds of the order. Every member belonging to it wjas at 

What was the government of the order of Jdiuiliif '^ . 
13 
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bis disposal; and by his uncontrollable 'mandate, he could 
impose on them any task, or employ them in what service so- 
ever he pleased. To his commands they were required not 
only to yield outward obedience, but to resign up to him the 
inclinations of their own wills, and the sentiments of their 
own understandings. They were to listen to his injunc- 
tions, as if they hwi been uttered by Christ himself. Under 
his direction, they were to be mere passive instruments, like 
clay in the hands of the potter, or like dead carcasses, incapa- 
ble of resistance. Such a singular form of policy could 
not fail to impress its character on all the members of the 
order, and to give a peculiar force to all its operations. 
There is not, in the annals of mankind, any example of such 
a perfect despotism, exercised, not over monks, shut up in 
the cells of a convent, but over men dispersed among all the 
nations of the earth. 

8. As it was the professed intention of the order of Jesuits 
to labor with unwearied zeal in promoting the salvation of 
men, this engaged them, of course^ in many active functions. 
From their mrst institution, they considered the education of 
youth as their peculiar province ; they aimed at being spiritu- 
al guides and confesisors ; they preached frequently in order 
to instruct the people ; they set out as missionaries to con- 
vert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the institution, as 
well as the singularity of its objects, procured the order 
many admirers and patrons. The governors of the society 
had the address to avail themselves of every circumstance in 
its favor, and in a short time the number as well as the in- 
fluence of its members increased wonderfully. 

9. Even before the expiration of the sixteenth century, the 
Jil^saits had obtained the chief directlftoi of the education of 
youth in every Catholic country in Europe. They had be- 
come the confessors of almost cdl its monarchs, a function of 
ho small importance in any reign ; but under a weak prince, 
superior even to that of minister. They were the spiritual 
guides of almost every person eminent for rank or power. 
They possessed the highest degree of confidence and interest 
with the papal court, as the most able and zealous champions 
for its authority. The advantages which an active and en- 
terprising body of men might derive from all these circum- 
stances, are obvious. They formed the minds of men in 
their youth* They retailed an ascendant over them in their 
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advanced years. They possessed, at difierent periods, the 
direction of the most considerable courts in Europe. They 
mingled in all affairs. They took part in every intrigue and 
revolution. The general, by means of the extensive intelli- 
gence which he received, could regulate the operations of 
Uie order with the most perfect discernment ; and by means 
of his absolute power, could carry them on with the utmost 
vigor and effect. 

10. Together with the power ofthe order, its Wealth con- 
tinued to increase. Various expedients were devised fo.; 
eluding the obligation of the vow of poverty. The order ac- 
quired ample possessions in every Catholic country ; and by 
the number as well cls magnificence of its public buildings, 
together with the value of its property, moveable or real, it 
vied with the most opulent of the monastic fraternities. Be- 
sides the sources of wealth common to all the regular clergy, 
the Jesuits possessed one which was peculiar to themselves. 
Under pretext of promoting the success of their missions, 
and of facilitating the support of their missionaries, they ob- 
tained a special license from the court of Rome, to trade 
with the nations which they laboured to convert. In conse- 
quence of this, they engaged in an extensive and lucrative 
commerce, both in the East and West Indies. They opened 
ware-houses in different parts of Eqrope j in which they vend- 
ed their commodities. Not satisfied with trade alone, they 
imitated the example of other commercial societies, and aim- 
ed at obtaining settlements. They acquired possession ac- 
cordingly, of a large and fertile province in the southern 
continent of America, and reigned as sovereigns over some 
hundred thousand subjects. 

11. Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence which the 
order of Jesuits acquired by all these different means, has 
been often exerted with the most pernicious effect. Such 
was the tendency of that discipline observed by the society 
in its members, and such the fundamental maxims in its con- 
stitution, that every Jesuit was taught to regard the interest 
of the order as the capital object, to which every considera- 
tion was to be sacrificed. This spirit of attachment to their 
order, the most ardent, perhaps, that ever influenced any 

Under what pretext did the Jesuits obtain special license for coii^ 
merce with the nations in which they residod ? 
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body 6f meiii is the characteristic principle of the Jesaits, 
and serves as a key to the genius of their policy, as well as 
to the peculiarities in their sentiments and conduct* 

12. As it was for the honor and advantage of the society, 
that its members should possess an ascendant over pe^raons 
in high rank, or of great power, the desire of acquiriog and 
preserving such a direction of their conduct^ with greater 
tocility, has led the Jesuits to propagate a system of relaxed 
and pliant morality, which accommodates itself to the pas- 
Mons of men, which justifies their vices* which tolerates their 
imperfections, which authorizes almost every action that the 
most audacious or crafty politician would wish to perpetuate. 
As the prosperity of the order was intimately ccmnected with 
the preservation of the papid authority, the Jesuits, influenced 
by the same principle of attachment to the interests of their 
society, have been the most zealous patrons of those doc- 
trines, which tend to exalt ecclesiastic^ power on the ruins 
of civil government. They have attributed to the court of 
Rome a jurisdiction as extensive and absolute as was claimed 
by the most presumptuous pontiffs in the dark ages. They 
have contended for the entire independence of ecclesiastics 
on the civil magistrate. They have published such tenets 
concerning the duty of opposing princes who were enemies 
of the Catholic faith, as countenanced the most atrocious 
crimes, and tended to dissolve all the ties which connect 
subjects with their rulers. 

13. As the order derived both reputation and authority, 
from the zeal with which it stood forth in defence of the 
Romish church against the attacks of the reformers, itamemr 
bers, proud of this distinction, have considered it as their 
peculiar function to combat the opinions and check the pro- 
gress of the Protestants. They have made use of every art, 
and have employed every weapon against them. They have 
set themselves in opposition to every gentle or tolerating 
measure in their favor. They have incessantly stirred up 
against them all the rage of ecclesiastical and civil persecu- 
tion. Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ventured 
to teach the same pernicious doctrines, and have held opi- 
nions equally inconsistent with the order and happiness of 

What was the morality of the Jesuits ?-— What eourse diet the Je- 
•ntta tniKe in regard to the Reformatitn ? 
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civil society. But they, from reasons which are obviooa, 
have either delivered such opinions with greater reserve, or 
have propagated them with less success. Whoever recollecte 
the events which have happened in Europe, during two cen- 
turies, will find that the Jesuits may jusUy be considered as 
responsible ic>r most of the pernicious effects arising from 
that corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from those extravagant 
tenets concerning ecclesiastical power, and from that into- 
lerant spirit, which have been the disgrace of the Church of 
Rome throughout that period, and which have brought so 
maoj calamities upon civil society. 

14, But amid^ many bad consequences flowing from the 
mstitution of this order, mankind, it must be acknowledged, 
have derived from it some considerable advantages. As the 
Jesuits made the education of youth one of their capital ob- 
jects, and as their first attempts to establish colleges for the 
recepticm of students were violently opposed by the universi- 
ties in different countries, it became necessary for them, as 
the most effectual method of acquiring the public favor, to 
surpass their rivals in science and industry. This prompted 
them to cultivate the study of ancient literature, with extrsr 
ordinary ardor. This put them upon various methods for 
fiicilitating the instruction of youth ; and by the improve- 
ments which they made in it, they have contributed so much 
towards the progress of polite learning, that on this account 
they have merited well of society. Nor has the order of 
Jesuits been successful only in teaching the elements of 11- * 
terature ; it has produced likewise eminent masters in many 
branches of science ; and can alone boast of a greater num- 
ber of ingenious authors than all the other religious frater- 
nities taken together. 

15. But it is in the new world, that {he Jesuits have ex- 
hibited the jnost wonderful display of their abilities, and have 
contributed most effectually to the benefit of the human spe- 
cies. The conquerors of that unfortunate quarter of the 
globe acted at first as if they had nothing in view, but to 
plunder, to enslave, and to exterminate its inhabitants. The 
Jesuits alone made humanity the object of their settling 
there. ' About the beginning of the last century, they obtain-^ 
ed admission into tl^ fertUe province of Faraway, which 

What wm sobm of the principal b^nefiU of the order of Jesuits I 
13* 
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stretches across the southern continent of America, from the 
east side of the immense ridge of the Andes, to the confines 
of the Spanish and PortagUiroe settlements on the hanks of 
the river de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a stale 
little diil^rent from that which takes place among men when 
they first begin to unite together ; strangers to the arts ; sub- 
sisting precariously by hunting or fishing ; and hardly ac* 
quainted with the first princi^es of subordination and go- 
vernment. 

16. The Jesuits set themselres to instruct an^to civilize 
these savages. They taught them to cultivate the ground, 
to rear tame animals, and to build houses. They brought 
them to live 'together in villages. They trained them to arts 
and manufactures. They made them taste the sweets of so- 
ciety ; and accustomed them to the blessings of security and 
order. These people became the subjects of their benefao-- 
tors, who have governed them with a tender attention, re- 
sembling that with which a father directs his children. Re- 
spected and beloved almost to adoration; a few Jesuits presid- 
ed over some hundred thousand Indians. They maintained 
a perfect equality among all the members of the community. 
Each of them was obliged to labor not for himself akme, but 
fer the public. 

17. The produce of their fields, together with the fruits of 
their industry of every species, were deposited in common 
store-houses, from which each individual received every 
thing necessary for the supply of his wants. By this insti- 
tution, almost all the passions which disturb the peace of 
society, and render tlw members of it unhappy, were ex- 
tinguished. A few magistrates, chosen from among their 
countrymen, by the Indians themselves; watched over the 
public tranquillity, and secured obedience to the laws. The 
sanguinary pmiishments frequent under other governments 
were unknown. An admonition from a Jesuit; a slight 
mark of infamy ; or, on some singular occasion, a few lashes 
from a whip, were sufficient i» maintain good order among 
these innocent and happy people. 

18. But even in this meritorious effort of the Jesuits for 
the good of mankind, the genius and spirit of their order 
luive mingled and are discernible. They plainly aimed at 

What was their object in settling m Sooth America ? 
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establishing in Paraguay an independent empire, subject to 
the society alone, and which, by the superior excellence of 
its constitution and police, could scarcely have failed to ex- 
tend its dominion over all the southern Continent of Ameri- 
ca. With this view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or 
Portuguese in the -adjacent settlements, from acquiring any 
dangerous influence over the people within the limits of the 
province sul^ect to the society, the Jesuits endeav(Hred to in- 
spire the Indians with hatred and contempt of these nations. 
They cut off all intercourse between their subjects and the 
Spanish and P<Hrtuguese settlements. They prohibited any 
mrivate trader of either nation to enter their territories, 
mhen they were obliged to admit any person in a public 
character from the neighboring governments, they did not 
permit him to have any conversation with their subjects, and 
no Indian was allowed even to enter the house where these 
strangers resided, unless in the presence o£ a Jesuit. 

19. In order to render any communication between them 
aa difficult as possible, they industriously avoided giving Hhe 
Indians any knowledge of the Spanish or of any other Euro- 
pean language ; but encouraged the different tribes, which 
they had civilized, to acquire a certain dialect of the Indian 
tongue, and labored to make that the universal language 
throughout their dominions. As all these precautions, with- 
out a military force, would hate been insufficient to have 
rendered their empire secure and permanent, they instructed 
their subjects in the European arts of war. They formed* 
them into bodies of cavalry and infantry, completely armed 
and regularly disciplined. They provided a great train of 
artillery, as weU as magazines stored with all the implements 
of war. Thus they established an army ^ numerous and 
well appointed, as to be fwmidable in a country, where a 
few sickly and ill-disciplined battalions composed all the mili- 
tary force kept on foot by the Spaniards or Portuguese. 

How did the genius of the order of Jeiuita discover itself ia their 
settlements in South America? 
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AN EVENING SKETCH. 

Thk birds have ceased their song, 
AU, save the black-cap, that, amid the boughs 
Of yon tali ash tree, from his mellow throat, 
In adoration of the setting sun, 
Chants forth his evening hymn. 

'Tis twilight now ; 
The sovereign sun behind his western hills 
In glory hath declined. The mighty clouds, 
Kissed by his warm effulgence, hang around 
In all their congregated hues of pride. 
Like pillars of some tabemade grand, 
Worthy his glowing jMresence ; while the sky* 
Illumined to its centre, glows intense, 
Changing its sapphire majesty to gold. 
How deep is the tranquillity ! the trees 
Are slumbering through their multitude of boughs, 
Even to the le^t on the frailest twigl 
A twilight gloom pervades the distant hills ; 
An azure softness mingling with the sky. 
The fisherman drags to the yellow shore 
His laden nels ; and, in the sheltering cove. 
Behind yon rocky point, his shallq> moors, 
To tempt again the perilous deep at dawn* 

^he sea, as waveless as a lake inguird 
*Mid sheltering hills— without a ripple spreads 
Its bosom, silent, and immense — the hues 
Of flft^keriiig day have from its sur&ce died. 
Leaving it garb'd in sunless majesty. 
With Imseming branches round, yon village hangs 
Its row of k>f^y elm trees ; silently 
Towering in spiral wreaths to the soft sky. 
The smoke from many a cheerful hearth ascends, 
Melting in ether. 

As I gaze, behdd 
The evening star illumines the blue south, 
Twinkling in loveliness. O ! holy star, 
Thou bright dispenser of the twilight dews. 
Thou herald of Night's glowing gidaxy, 
And harbinger of social bliss ! how oftj 
Amid the twilights of departed years. 
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Resting beside the rive's mirror clear, 
On trunk of mossy oak, with eyes upturned 
To thee in admiration, have I sat ^ 
I>reaming sweet dreams till earth-born turbulence 
Was all forgot ; and thinking that in thee, 
Far from tl» rudeness of this jarring world, 
There might be realms of quiet happiness ! 



MARTYRS OF ARMORIAN. 

f . In the reign of Theophilus, the Saracens ravaged many 
parts of the eastern empire, gained considerable advantages 
over the Christians, and at length laid siege to the city of 
Armorian, in Uppe» Phrygia. The garrison bravely defend* 
ed the place for a considerable time, and would have obliged 
their enemies to raise the siege, but the place was betrayed by 
a renegado. Many were put to the sword ; and two general 
officers, with some persons of distinction, were carried pri- 
soners to Bagdat, where they were loaded with chains, and 
thrown into a dungeon. They continued in prison for some 
time, without seeing any persons but their jailers, or having 
scarcely food enough for their subsistence. 

2. At length they were informedf thdt nothing could pre* 
serve their lives, but renouncing their religion, and embracing 
Mabometanism. To induce them to comply, the caliph pre- 
tended zeal for their welfare ; and declared, that he looked 
upon converts in a more glorious light than conquests. 
Agreeably to these maxims, he sent some of the most artful 
of the Mahometans, with money and clothes, and the promise 
of other ad vantages, -which they might secure to ](hemselves 
by an abjuration of Christianity ; which, according to the 
casuistry of those infidels, might be made without quitting 
their faith ; but the martyrs rejected the proposal with horror 
and contempt. 

3. After this, they were attacked with that fallacious and 
delusive argument, which the Mahometans still use in favor 
of themselves, and were desired to judge of the merits of the 
cause by the success of those that were engaged in it, and 

'■ ■ ' ■ ■ ^ii -.1 .. . . I .. - — __——«- 

By whom was Armorian besieged and taken ? — To what city wer^ 
the prieoners carried captiTos ? 
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choose that religion which they saw flourished most, and was 
best rewarded with the good things of this life, which they 
called the blessings of heaven. Yet the noble prisoners were 
proof against all these temptations ; and argued ^renuously 
against the authority of their false prophet. This incensed 
the Mahometans, and drew greater hardships upOn the Chris- 
tians during their confinement, which lasted seven years. 

4. Boidizius, the renegado who had betrayed Armorian, 
then brought them the welcome news that their sufferings 
would conclude in martyrdom the ne^Lt day : when taken from 
their dungeon, they were again solicited to embrace the te- 
nets of Mahomet ; but neither threats nor promises could 
induce them to espouse the doctrines of an impostor. Per- 
ceiving that their faith could not by any means be shaken, 
the cadiph o/dered them to be executed.* Theodore, one of 
the number, had formerly received priest^s orders, and offi- 
ciated as a clergyman ; but afterwards quitting the church, 
he had followed a military life, and raised himself by the 
sword to some considerable posts, which he enjoyed at the 
time he was taken prisoner. 

5. The officer who attended the execution, being apprised 
of these circumsfances, said to Theodore, '' You might, indeed 
pretend to be ranked among the Christians, while you served 
in their church as a priest ; but the profession you have taken 
up, which engages you in bloodshed, is so contrary to your 
former employment, that you should nbt now think of passing 
upon us for one of that religion. When you quitted the altar 
for the camp, you renounced Jesus Christ. Why then wiU 
you dissemble any longer ? Would you not act more conforma- 
ble to your own principles, and make your conduct all of a 
piece, if you came to a resolution of saving your life by 
owning our great prophet ?*' 

6. Theodore, covered with religious confusion at this re- 
proach, but still unshaken in his faith, made the following 
answer — "It is true," safs he, "I did in some .measure 
abandon my God when I engaged in the army, and scarce 
deserve the name of a Christian. But the Almighty has given 
me grace to see myself in the true light, and made me sensible 
of my fault ; and I hope he will be pleased to accept my life 
as the only sacrifice I ca n now oflfer to expiate my guilt." 

To what profession had Theodore been educated? — What reasoii 
did the officer assign for Theodore's renouncing Christianity ? 
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7. This, pious answier confounded the officer, who only 
answered, that he should presently have an opportunity of 
giving that proof of his fidelity to his Master. Upon which 
The<^ore and the rest, forty-two in number^ were beheaded. 
Two ladies of distinction, Mary and Flora, suffered martyr- 
dom at the same time. Flora was the daughter of an emi- 
nent Mahometan at Seville ; from whence he removed to 
Corduba, where the Saracen king resided, and kept his 
court. Her father dying%rhen she was young, Flora waa 
left to the care of her mother, who being a Christian brought 
her up in the true faith, and inspired her with sentiments of 
Tirtue and religion. 

8. Her brother being a professed enemy to Christianity, 
ftnd of a barbarous and savage temper, Flora was for some 
time obliged to use great caution in the practice of such vir- 
tues as must have exposed her to a persecution. She waa 
too zealous to bear this restraint long ; for which reason she 
left Corduba, in company with |ier sister. Her departure 
soon alarmed her brother, who suspected her motives, and, 
in revenge, informed against several Christians of Corduba ; 
for as he did not know whither his sister was gone, he deter- 
mined to wreak his i^engeance on such Christians as were 
present. 

9. When Flora was informed of these proceedings, she 
considered herself as the cause of what the Christians had 
suffered at Corduba, and having an interior conviedon that 
God called her to fight for her faith, she returned to thai 
city, and proceeded to the persecutors, among whom she 
Ibund her brother. " If," said our glorious martyr, " I am 
the object of your inquiry ; if the servants of God are tor- 
mented on my account, I now freely offer myself to your dis- 
posal. I declare that I believe in Jesus Christ, glory in his 
cross, and profess the doctrine which he taught" None of 
the company seemed so much enraged at this declaration as 
her brother, who, after some threats, struck her ; but after- 
wards endeavored to gain her by expressions of pretended 
kindness. 

10. Finding her insensible to all he could say, he then in- 
formed against her. He insinuated that Flora had been edu- 
cated in the religion of Mahomet, but had renounced it at 

/How mnnj mSe^ed martyrdom with Theodore ? 
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the Buggestioii of some Christiuis, who inspired )ier with the 
utmost contempt for the great prophet. When she was called 
on to answer to the charge, she declared she had never owned 
Mahomet, but sncked the Christian religion in with hef 
milk, and was entirely devoted to the Redeemer of malikind. 
The magistrate, finding her resolute, delivered her to hei 
brother, and gave him orders to use his utmost endeavors to 
make her a Mahometan. She, however, soon found zn op- 
portunity of escaping over a walHn th^ night, and of secret- 
ing herself in the house of a Christian. She then withdrew 
to Tucci, a village of Andalusia, where she met her sister, and 
they never separated again till her martyrdom. 



MORNING HYMN. 

1. These are thy glorious works, Parent of good. 
Almighty ; thine this universal frame, 
Thus wondrous feir ; Thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heav'ns, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these, thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels, for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without i^ight, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Ifim first, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 

% Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou cKmb'st, 
And when high noon hast gainM, and when thou fall'st. 
Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st. 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd in their orb that flies, ^ 
And ye five other wand'ring fires, that move 
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lo mystic dance, not without song resound 
His praise, who out of darkness call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix, 
And nourish all things, let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or streaming lak6, dusky or grey, 
Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold. 
In honor to the world's great Author rise, 
Whether to deck with clouds th' uncolor'd sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 

3. His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soil or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye fk)w, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices all, ye living souls ; ye birds, 
That singing up to heaven's gate ascend. 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praise. 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 
Witness, if I be silent, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain, or fresh shade. 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord ! he bounteous still, 
To give us only good ; and, if the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd. 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 



SIEGE OF CALAIS. 

1. Edward III., after the battle of Cressy, in the year 
1347, laid siege to Calais. He had fortified his camp in so 
impregnable a manner, that all the efforts of Fraftce proved 
ineffeccual to raise the siege or throw succors into the city« 

When did Edward III. besiege Ca^ ^ 
14 
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The citizens, under count Vienne, their ^lant governor, 
made an admirable defence. France had now put the sickle 
into her second harvest, since Edward, with his victorious 
array, sat down before the town. The eyes of all Europe 
were intent on the issue. At length famine did more for 
Edward than arms. After suffering unheard of calamities, 
they resolved to attempt the enemy's camp. They boldly 
sallied forth ; the English joined battle ; and after a long and 
despen^te engagement, count Vienne was taken prisoner, 
and the citizens who survived the slaughter retired within 
their gates. The command devolving upon Eustace St 
Pierre, k man of mean birth but exalted virtue, he offered to 
capitulate with Edward, provided he permitted him to depart 
with life and liberty. 

2. Edward, to avoid the imputation of cruelty, consented 
to spare the "bulk of the plebeians, provided they delivered 
up to him six of their principal citizens, with halters about 
their necks, as victims of due atonement for that ^irit of re- 
bellion with which they had inflamed the vulgar. When his 
inessenger, Sir Walter Mauny, delivered the terms, conster- 
nation and pale dismay were impressed on every countenance. 
To a long and dead silence, deep sighs and groans succeed- 
ed^ till Eustace St. Pierre, getting up to a little eminence, 
thus addressed the assembly : — " My friends, we are brought 
to great straits this day. We must either yield to the terms 
of our cruel and unsparing conqueror, or give up our tender 
infants, our wives and daughters, to the bloody and brutal 
lusts of the violating soldiers. Is there any expedient left, 
whereby we may avoid the guilt and infamy of delivering up 
those who have suffered every misery with you, on the one 
hand— or the desolation and horror of a sacked city on the 
other ! There is, my friends, there is one expedient left — a 
gracious, an excellent, a godlike expedient ! Is there any 
here to whom virtue is dearer than life ? — Let him offer him- 
self an oblation for the safety of his people ! He shall not 
fail of a blessed approbation from that Power, who offered 
up his only Son for the salvation of mankind!" 



Under whose command was the town defended ? — On whom did it 
devolve, when Vienna wiCs taken prisoner ?•— On what condition did 
£dward consent to raise the siege ? 
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3. He spoke-*-but an aniversal silence ensued. Each 
man looked around for the example of that magnanimily and 
virtue, which all wished to approve in themselves, though 
thej wanted the resolution. At length St. Pierre ^fesumed— 
" I doubt not but there are many here, as ready, nay, more 
zealous of this martyrdom, than I can be ; though the sta- 
tion to which I am raised, by the captivity of lord Vienne, 
imparts a right to be the first in giving my life for your sakes. 
I give it freely — I give it cheerfully. Who ccmies next !" — 
Five others, equally patriotic, soon followed his example* 
These six self-devoted victims then went out of tlie town 
bare-footed, with halters about their necks, and presented 
the keys to Sir Walter. He took the prisoners into his cus- 
tody ; then ordered the gates to be opened, and gave charge 
to his attendants to conduct the remaining citizens, with 
their families, through the camp of the English. 

4. Before they departed, however, they desired permission 
to take their last adieu of their deliverers. — What a parting ! 
What a scene ! They crowded, with their wives and chil- 
dren, about St Pierre and his fellow prisoners. They em- 
braced — ^they clung around — they, fell prostrate before them. 
They groaned, they wept abud — and the joint clamor of 
their mourning passed the gates of the city, a^d was heard 
throughout the English camp.. The English, by this time, 
were apprised of what passed within Calais. They heard 
the voice of lamentation, and their souls were touched with 
compassion. Each of the soldiers pepared a portion, of his 
own victuals, to welcome and entertain the half famished 
inhabitants ; and they loaded them with as much as their 
present weakness was able to bear, in order to supply them 
with sustenance by the way. At length St Pierre and his 
follow victims appeared under the conduct of Sir Walter and 
a guard. All the tents of the English were instantly empti- 
ed. The soldiers poured from all parts, and arranged them- 
selves on each side, to behold, to ccNit^iij^ate, to admire this 
little band of patriots as they passed. They bowed down to 
them on all sides. They murmured theii* applause of that 
virtue, which they could not but revere> even in enemies ; 
and they regarded those ropes which they had voluntarily 



Who first offered himself a sacrifice to save his fallow citizeaa? 
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assume J aboat their necks, as ensigns of greater dignity than 
^at of the British garter. 

5. As soon as they reached his presence, " Mauny," says 
the monarch, *' are these the principal - inhabitants of Ca^ 
lais V* — " They are,*' says Mauny — " they are not only the 

frincipal men of Calais — ^they are the principal men of 
'ranee, my lord, if virtue has any share in the act of enno- 
bling.'* "Were they delivered peaceably?" says Edward. 
" Was there no resistance^ no commotion among the peo- 
ple ?" •* Not in the least, my lord ; the people would all have 
perished, rather than have delivered the least of these to 
your majesty. They are selMelivered, selMevoted ; and 
eome to ofler up their inestimable heads, as an ample equi- 
valent for the ransom of thousands." Edward was secretly 
piqued at this reply of Sir Walter. But he knew the privi- 
lege of a British subject, and suppressed his resentment 
*• Experience," says he, " has ever shown, that lenity only 
serves to invite people to new crimes. Severity, at times, is 
indispensaUy necessary, to compel subjects to submission, by 
punishment and example. Go," he cried to an officer, '' lead 
these men to execution." 

6. At this instant a sound of triumph was heard through- 
out the camp. The queen had just arrived with a powerful 
reinforcement of gallant troops. Sir Walter Mauny flew to 
receive her majesty, and briefly informed her of the particu- 
lars respecting the six victims. As soon as she had bc^ei^ 
welcomed by Edward and his court, she desired a private 
audience. '* My lord," said she, ** the question I am to enter 
upon, is not touching the lives of a few mechanics — it re- 
spects the honor of the English nation ; it respects the glory 
of my Edward, my husband, my king. You think you have 
sentenced six of your enemies to death. No, my lord, they 
have sentenced themselves ; and their execution would be 
the execution of their own orders, not the orders of Edward. 
The stage on which they would suffer, would be to them a 
stage of honor, but a stage of shame to Edward ; a reproach 
on his conquests ; an indelible disgrace to his name. Let us 
rather disappoint these haughty burghers, who wish to invest 
themselves with glory at our expense. We cannot wholly 
deprive them of the merit of a sacrifice so nobly intended, 
but we may cut them short of their desires ; in the place of 
that death by which their glory would be consummated, let u« 
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bury them under gifta, let us put th^oi to ccmfosion wUb ap- 
plauses. We shidl thereby defeat them of that popular opi- 
nion, which never fails to attend those who suffejr in the cauM 
of virtue/' 

'' I am convinced ; you have prevailed ; be it so ;" repljed 
£dward. " Prevent the execution ; have them instantly be- 
fore us.'' They came ; when the queen, wi(h an aspect ^A 
accents diffusing sweetness, thus bespoke them — "Native^ 
of France, and inhabitants of Calais, you have put us to vast 
expense of blood and treasure in the recovery of our just and 
natural inherfHuice ; but you have acted up to the best of an 
erroneous judgment ; and we admire and honor in you that 
Talor and virtue, by which we are so long kept out of our 
rightful possessions. We loose your chains ; we snatch you 
from the scaffold. You are now fre^ to depart to your kins- 
folk, your countrymen, to all whose lives and liberties you 
have so nobly redeemed, provided you refuse not the toke^ 
of our esteem. Yet we would rather bind yo^ to ourseiveiB 
by every endearing obligation ; and for this pi^rpose, we o^ 
fer to you your choice of the gifts and honors that Edward 
has to bestow. Rivals for fame, but always friends to virtue, 
we wish that England were entitled tp call you her sons."— » 
*' Ah, my country !" exclaimed St. Pierre ; '* it is now that 
I tremble fbr you. . Edward only wins our citie£H-|l^t Phi- 
lippa conquers hearts." 



UNCERTAINTY OF THE WORLD. 

1. S^:^fi^att£r'd, unexperienc'd, high in hope, 
When yefung, with sanguine cheer, and streamers ga|; 
We cut our cable, launch into the w<»:ld, 
And fondly dream each wind and star our friend ; 
All, in some darling enterprise embark'd — 
And where is he, can fathom its extent ? 
Amid a multitude of artless hands, 
Ruin^s sure perquisite I her lawful prize ! 
Some steer aright ; but the black blast blows hard, 
And puffs them wide of hope — ^with hearts of proof, 
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Full against wind ahdtide, smne win their way; 
And when strong eifort has deserr'd the port, 
And tugg'd it into view, 'tis won ! His lost ! 
Though strong their oar, still stronger is their fate— 
They strike ; and while they triumph, they expire. 

JL In stress of weather m05f ; some sink oatright ;» 
O'er them, and o'er their names, the hilk>ws close ; 
To-morrow knows not that they e'er were bom. 
CHherSy a short memorial leave behind, 
Like a flag floating, when the bark's ingulf 'd ; 
It floats a moment, and is seen no more — 
One Cssar lives ; a thousand are forgot. 
How few, beneath auspicious planets bom, 
(Darlings of Providence ! fond fate's elect !) 
With swelling sails make good the promis'd port, 
With all their wishes freighted ! — Yet e'en these, 
Freighted with all their wishes, soon complain ; 
Free from misfortune, not from nature free, 
They still are men ; and when is man secure ? 
As fatal Hme, as storm ! the rush of years 
Beats down their strength ; their numberless escape^ 
In ruin end — And, now, their proud success 
But plants new terrors on the victor's brow — 
What pain to quit the world, just made their own^ 
Their nest so deeply down'd, and built so high ! 
Too low they buikli who build beneath the stars. 



MASSACRE OF SWEDISH NOBILITY. 

1. CmusTiAK II., the Nero of the north, entering into an 
insidious negotintion with the Swedes, offered to go in per- 
son to Stockholm, in order to confer with the regent, provid- 
ed that six persons, whom he should name, were delivered as' 
hostages for his safety. This proposal being accepted, Gus- 
tavus Vasa, a descendant of the ancient kings of Sweden, 
with five others of the principal nobility, were sent on board 
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the I>anish fleet The perfidkms Christian immediately car- 
ried them prisoners to Denmark, and returning the jR>llowi;ig 
year, with a more powerful armament, invaded Gothland, and 
wasted the country with fire and sword. The regent of Swe* 
den being killed in an ambuscade, and the senate divided oa 
the choice of a successor, the Danish king, taking advantege 
of their dissensions, advanced to Stockholm, which surrenders 
ed at his approach. Gustsvus TroUe, the primate, now placed 
the crown of Sweden on the head of the Danish monarch. 

2. This coronation was followed by one of the most horrid 
transactions recorded in history. Christian had promised a 
general amnesty ; and repairing to Uie cathedral, swore on 
the altar of the Supreme Being, that he would govern Swe- 
den, not with the severity of a conqueror, but the benevolence 
of a father. After this ceremony, he invited the senators 
and grandees to a sumptuous entertainment, that lasted three 
days, but concluded in the most tragical manner. The 
king and the primate had formed the horrid design of extir- 
pating the Swedish nobility ; and, in order to iSbrd some 
pretext for their intended massacre, the archbishop, on the 
last day of the feast, reminded the king, that the amnesty 
accorded to crimes against the state, did not include those 
committed against the church, and demanded justice in the 
name of the pope. The hall waa immediately filled with 
soldiers, who secured the guests. The primate proceeded 
against them as heretics. A scaffold was erected before the 
gate of the palace, and ninety-four persons of the first dis- 
tinction, among whom was Eric, the father of Gustavus 
Vasa, were executed, for no other crime than that of defend- 
ing their country. 

3. This nefarious transaction took place in the year 1520, 
which was soon followed by the deliverance of Sweden from 
Danish oppression. Promises and threats were made use 
of to reconcile Gustavus Vasa to the despotic authority of 
Christian, but in vain ; and the king, dreading his valor and 
constancy, gave orders to strangle him in prison.. But Eric 
Banner, a Danish nobleman, who was charged with that de- 
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testable commission, instead of executing it, obtained it|i 
revocation ; and held forth the hope, that he should be able 
to inspire tlie youth with a favorable disposition to tbe go- 
vernment of Christian. He was, therefore, allowed to take 
him into custody, on condition of his keeping him a prisoner 
in the fortress of Qalo, in Jutland, and paying six thoosaad 
crowns, if he should make his escape. 

4. The noble qualities of Gustavus gained th^ esteem of 
Banner and of the whole family, and he was not long at Calo 
before he received permission to walk alx^ut and bunt for his 
diversion. New recreations and amusements were every day 
proposed, and all the neighboring country endeavored to eiir 
teruin the stranger. But nothing could make Urn foi^g^ 
that he was a prisoner ; nor could all.the civilities he received 
compensate the chagrin he experienced at being deprived of 
his liberty. Restraint, however, became more painful, and 
the desire of escape more powerful, from the moment he re- 
ceived information of the massacre at Stockholm^ m wbicb 
his father and most of his relatives had been involved, f • 

5. Convinced that {Bvery expedient ought to be attempted 
for procuring his liberty, which might be the means of res- 
cuing his country from destruction, Gustavus moupte4 his 
horse according to custom, under pretence of gcnng ta the 
chase, plunged deep into the forest, and, having arrived at a 
proper disUnce, assumed the garb of a peasant. Having 
quitted his horse, af^r a march of two days through almost 
impracticable paths, and over mountains, he arrived at Flens- 
burgh, the last town on the Danish frontier, into which no 
person was admitted without a passport Fortunately, how* 
ever, at that season of the year, the merchants of Lower 
Saxony carried on a considerate trade in cattle, which tAey 
purchased in Jutland. Gustavus hired himself to one of those 
merchants, and presenting himself to the governor as a dealer^ 
was suffered to pass unmolested to Lubeo. 

d. Banner was no sooner informed of the escape of hi^ 
prisoner, than following him with the greatest diligenjce, he 
overtook film at Lubec, and reproached him with a breach 
o( confidence. Gustavus pleaded the existing circumstances 
as an apology, appeased his late host by promising to indem« 
nify him in t^e loss of his ransom, and without delay, departed 

How did GufltaTUB Vsm Mcapo from ]iis keeper £ri0 Baaaer ? 
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£>r Sweden, though he knew that orders hftd been erery 
ivhere given in that kingdom to s^ze and arrest him. The 
first town where he made himself known was Calmar, which 
had belonged to the late regent, whose widow still lived in it 
Mrith her children, and a German garrison. Those mercenary 
soldiers only held the place for their own purposes, and were 
actually in treaty with the emissaries of Christian to deliver 
up the city. Gustavus assailed them with arguments, and told 
them that at the hazard of his life he had made his escape 
to Calmar, in order to have the glory of participating with 
them in the difficulties and dangers of resisting a tyrant, and 
of maintaining and defending the liberty of their country, 
which must be grateful to brave and generous minds. They 
asked him where were his resources, his army, his treasures t 
and, on his remaining silent, they called him a madman, and 
threatened to apprehend him. 

7. Disappointed in the expectations he had formed of 
gaining those soldiers to his purpose, Gustavus retired from 
the city with great expedition ;^ and his arrival being now 
publicly known, he was again obliged to have recourse to the 
garb of a peasant, in order to conceal himself from the Da- 
nish emissaries. He was, nevertheless, on the point of being 
seized, when he escaped in a wagon of hay, and ^ught 
shelter in a retired spot, where, stood an ancient castle be- 
longing to his &mily. f^rcftn thence he wrote to his friends, 
informing them of his return, and requesting them to assem- 
ble a force for expelling the tyrant { but they refused to un- 
dertake so hazardous and desperate an attempt.. .They were 
no longer the bold and intrepid Swedes, Jeaious of their li- 
berty, and the enemies of tyranny and oppression. The 
terror excited by the massacre at Stockholm, had frozen up 
their courage. 

8. Perceiving, therefore, that mean selfishness had sup» 
planted public spirit among his friends, Gustavus applied to 
the peasants ; who being a bold and independent race of 
men, had nothing to fear from the indignation of Christian, 
and who, he hoped, would embrace with ardor the opportu- 
nity of expelling the tyrant, and delivering their country. 
In vain did he mingle with them, range through their vil- 
lages, assist at their assemblies and repasts, harangue 
them, and stimulate them to shake off the yoke. They an- 
swered, ** Under the government of the king, of Denmark, 
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we have salt and herrings. Whatever may be the success 
of a revolution, we cannot be otherwise than poor. Peasants 
we are ; and peasants we must remain, whoever is king of 
Sweden.*' 

9. Repulsed in that quarter, he determined to proceed to 
Dalecarlia» where, if he failed in the attempt of exciting the 
inhabitants to revolt, he could live securely in the high moun- 
tains and thick forests of that country. Attended, therefore, 
by a peasant, to whom he was known, he travelled in dis- 
guise ; and, after a laborious and painful journey, arrived in 
the mountains of Dalecarlia, where he was deserted by his 
companion and guide, who robbed him of all the money he 
had provided for his subsistence. Destitute and in want, in 
a strange place, unknowing luid unknown, he was urged by 
this call of hunger, and entered among the miners, with 
whom he wrought to earn a maintenance. Under the habit 
of a peasant, a woman in the mines perceived a fine emlwoi- 
dered shirt, which induced her to suspect that he was some 
nan of distinguished rank, whom persecution had driven lo 
seek an asylum in those caverns. The conjecture waa r^ 
ported to a neighboring gentleman, who, prompted by cnri* 
osity, repaired to the mine to ofifer protection to the unfortu- 
nate stranger. On approaching, he recognized Gustavus, 
with whq^ he had been acquainted at the university of U{>> 
sal. Prudence obliged him to conceal his astonishmeal ; 
but at night he sent to him, made him an offer of his house, 
and gave him the strongest assurances of his friendship and 
j^otectioa. 

10. Gustavus embraced with joy the offer of his generous 
friend, who informed him the Dalecarlians bore with impa- 
tience the Danish yoke ; that they were attached to the 
family of their ancient sovereigns ; and that great, were the 
means of attack and defence, fhrnished by the nature of the 
country and the courage' of the inhabitants. The frequent' 
repetition of this conversation encouraged Gustavus to did* 
close bis designs to his friend, who was no sooner informed 
of the intentions of the fugitive youtli, than he endeavored 
to dissuade him from his purpose, by representing tO; him, in 
the strongest light, the danger and difficulty of such an en- 
terprise. Gustavus neither believed the hospitable Daleeai^ 
lian a friend* to the Danes, nor did he think him capable of 
betraying him. But not wishing to disturb the life of a quiet 
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nnd peaceable man, he departed ; and trusting to his own 
good fortune, took Ills way without a guide, through forests 
and o^er mountains, and airived safe at the house of a noble- 
tnan named Peterson, with whom he had formerly been ac- 
«|uatiited in the army. 

11. Peterson received him with marks of respect and es* 
teem, listened with every appearance of lively interest to the 
recital of his misfortunes, seemed more affected by them than 
Gustavus himself, exclaimed against the tyranny of the Danes, 
and entered into his projects with apparent ardor and enthu« 
siasm. This perfidious wretch named the nobles and peasants 
Ixn whom he could depend ; and having become acquainted 
with the designs of Gustavus, privately went to a Danish 
officer, and, in the hope of a rich recompense, communicated 
to him the projects and retreat of his guest. The Dane 
hastened to Peterson's house, which he surrounded with sol- 
diers ; but Providence watched'over the preservation of the 
fugitive patriot. Peterson's wife, moved with compassion, 
had opportunely apprised him of the perfidy of her husband, 
and committed him to the care of a faithful servant, who 
conducted him to the house of a neighboring clergyman. 

12. That ecclesiastic was a person who attentively studied 
mankind, reflected on public affairs, observed the course of 
events, aspired to no preferment, and was attached to no 
party. He received Gustavus with respect and tenderness, 
and assured him of his honor and secrecy. Far from being 
terrified by the project which the youthful hero entertained 
of opposing the power of Denmark, he traced out the path 
which was to lead him to ultimate success. "You must 
not," said he, endeavor to gain over to your party, the no- 
bles, who are most of them satisfied with the security and 
independence which they enjoy in the mountains, and who 
take little concern in the revolutions that happen at court* 
It will be diflicult to prevail on them to arm their vassals, 
because their wealth entirely depends on the number and in- 
dustry of that body of men, whose labors will be suspended 
by a war. But the most certain means of obtaining the end 
proposed, will be to induce the vassals to take up arms of 
their own accord." 

13. In order to prepare matters for that crisis, the clergy- 
man undertook to propagate a report, that the Danes were 
preparing to enter the province to establish new taxes by 
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force of anns. He employed his relatives and friends to 
disseminate the alarming intelligence ; and when he was 
convinced that the public mind was sufficiently impressed with 
the idea, he advised Gustavus to repair to Mora, where all 
the peasants of the surrounding district wete wont to assem- 
ble annually at a public feast " Never/' said this sensible 
man, " are the vassals more bold, or more inclined to revolt, 
than at the times of those meetings, when they estimate their 
strength by their number." Agreeably to the advice of this 
honest and sage counsellor, the young hero departed for 
Mora ; and on his arrivsd, found the peasants prepared for 
his reception, and impatient to see a nobleman illustrious for 
hb birth, his valor, and his Sufferings. 

14. He appeared in the assembly with an dr of intrepidity 
and resolution, tempered by a mixture of melancholy which 
was naturally excited by the death of his father and the other 
senators. The gazing multitude were instantly touched with 
compassion. But, when he spoke to them of the horrible 
massacre at Stockholm, of the tyranny of Christian, of the 
persecution of the provinces, and of the miseries of the 
kingdom in general, the assembly was inflamed with indig- 
nation, exclsdmed against the Danes, and vowed to revenge 
the death of their countrymen with the last drop of their 
blood. They immediately resolved to renounce their allegi- 
ance to Christian, and to sacrifice, without distinction, all 
the Danes in the province, as an atonement for the massacre 
of the Swedes. Gustavus took advantage of their kindled 
ardor, assembled around him the most determined of his 
hearers, attacked the castle in which resided the governor, 
who was unprepared for making resistance, took it by assault, 
and put to the sword the commandant and all his Danes. 

15. In a few days, the whole province declared in favor 
of Gustavus ; the peasants flocked in crowds to his standard ; 
and, from that moment, the life of this young hero was an 
uninterrupted series of triumphs and success. At the head 
of the brave Dalecarlians, he undertook the most perilous 
enterprises of war ; and his efforts were invariably crowned 
with victory. Being engaged in besieging Stockholm, which 
he closely pressed,and the Danes sailing to the relief of the 
garrison, a sudden frost bound their Vessels in ice at a dis- 

,tance from the port. Gustavus .formed the bold resolution 
of burning the hostile fleet, and marche<^ at the head of his 
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troops, who grasped their swords in one hand, and torches in 
the other. They endeavored to scale the yessels ; but the 
Danes consm^ced a terrible discharge of cannon and mus- 
ketry. In spite, however, of their brave resistance, several of 
the ships were set on fire, and abandoned with precipitation by 
each of the contending parties. The darkness of the night, 
the groans of the wounded, the shrieks of those who were 
perishing in the flames, and the crackling of the ice, struck 
the Danes with terror and consternation. Many of their 
vessels were destroyed ; and, in all probability, they would 
not have saved a single one, had not an intervening thaw 
prevented a second attack, which Gustavus intended to have 
made the following day. 

16. This victory, which was gained in the sight of the 
capital, induced the most lukewarm of his countrymen to 
join him. A diet haying assembled for the purpose of elect- 
ing a sovereign, the speaker, in characterizing a patriotic king, 
drew the portrait of Gustavus, whose vigilance, valor, activi- 
ty, and prudence, would, he said, be able to oppose and re- 
sist all the future attempts of Denmark to subjugate and 
enslave the nation again, under pretence of renewing the 
union of Calmar. This harangue was received with uni- 
versal applause ; and the people, impelled by their zeal, an- 
ticipated the votes of the senators and deputies of the pro- 
vinces, and proclaimed Gustavus king of Sweden. The air 
was rent with the acclamations of the multitude, and he was 
styled the savior and defender of his country. Gustavus 
modestly endeavored to refuse the crown ; but suffered him- 
self to be prevailed on by the prayers and enU'eaties of the 
whole assembly, and was accordingly acknowledged king of 
Sweden and of the two Gothlands, by the united voices of 
the Senate, deputies, and people, who took an oath of fidelity 
to the new monarch. 



A SUMMER'S MORN. 

1. Sweet the beams of rosy morning, 
Silent chasing gloom away ; 

When was Gustavus acknowledged king of Swed*ft ? 
15 
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Lovely tints the sky adorning, 

Harbingers of opening day ! 
See the king of day appearing — 

Slow his progress and serene ; - * ♦" 

Soon I feel the influence cheering 

Of this grand and lovely scene ! 

-{ 

2. Lovely songsters join their voices, ^ 
Harmony the grove pervades ; i 

All in nature now rejoices, — " 

Light and joy succeed the shades. I 

Stars withdraw, and man arises, - ' 

To his labor cheerful goes ; I 

Day^s returning blessings prizes, | 

And in praise his pleasure shows ! 

3. May each morn, that in 8uccessi<m ' 
Adds new mercies ever flowing. 

Leave a strong and deep impression . I 

Of my debt, for ever growing ! 
Debt of love, ah ! how mclreasing ! I 

Days and years fresh blessings bring ; ' 

But my praise shall flow unceasing, 

And my Maker's love I'll sing ! 



JOAN OF ARC. 

1. The throne of France l>eing vacated by the death of 
Charles VI., his son Charles VII., and Henry VI., king of 
England, were competitors for the crown. The cause of the 
English monarch was bravely supported by the sword ; and 
find success seemed almost ready to decide in his favor. 
City after city had been successively besieged, and success- 
ively fell before the arms of the victorious pretender. The 
city of Orleans, an important post of communication between 
the northern and southern parts, was the principal obstacle 
to his progress. He resolved, therefore, to lay siege to thi« 
place. The attack and the defence were carried on with an 

Who were competitors for the crown of France, on the death of 
Ghaxlei VI. ? — What city seemed to present the most formidable olh 
fltaele te the final success of Henry Vl, > 
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•qual degree of vigor; but, afler many signal instances of 
valor performed by the besiegers and the besieged, Charles 
was on the point of giving up the city for lost, aql thought 
of retiring to make lus last stand at Languedoc. 

2. At this critical juncture, that celebrated historical phe> 
BomenoB, the Maid of Orleans, appeared ; and his affairs 
tcK^k a turn which the most sanguine imagination could never 
have expected. This singular character was a country gir)^ 
named Joan d' Arc, who lived at a village of Lorrain, in the 
bumble station of servant at an inn. It is said, that in this 
situation she had learned to ride and manage a horse, by be* 
ing frequently accustomed to act as hostler. The enthusi- 
astic turn of her imagination, inflamed by daily accounts of 
the occurrences then taking place, inspired her with a ro> 
mantic desire of relieving the distresses of her country and 
of its youthful monarch. Her inexperienced mind continu- 
ally revolving these important subjects, she mistook the im- 
pulses of fancy for celestial inspirations, and imagined herself 
vested with a divine commission to restore her sovereign to 
fais rights, and her country to its independence. 

3. In this persuasion, and animated by an enthusiasm, 
which, inspiring intrepidity, caused her to overlook ail dan- 
gers and difficulties^ and cast off all reserve, she presented 
herself before Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, and 
infimned him of her divine mission. The governor, influ- 
enced either by superstition or policy, sent her immediately 
to Chinon, where the French kii^ then resided. Being in- 
troduced to the king, she immed^tely offered, in the name 
of the great Creator of heaven and earth, to raise the siege 
of Orleans, and to reinstate him in his kingdom, by con- 
ducting him to Rheims, to be anointed and crowned. 

4. The king and court, perceiving that she might be made 
an useful instrument in this crisis of difficulty and danger, 
resolved to adopt the illusion ; and an excellent plan was 
contrived to give it weight in the mi^ds of the people. An 
assembly of divines examined her mission, and pronounced 
it supernatural ; and every story that crafl could invent, or 
ignorance believe, was used to attest the reality oi her inspl- 

What singular character came to the aid of Charles VII. when Or- 
leans was besieged ? — What had been her sitaation, as to rank and 
employment ?— What promise did ehe make to the French king ^-^ 
Were her services accepted ? 
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ration. It was er^ry where pablished, that when first intro* 
duced to the king, whom she had nerer before seen, she 
instantly |toew him, although purposely divested of erery 
mark that might distinguish him from the rest of the as- 
sembly ; and that she demanded, as the instrument of her 
future nctories, a sword of a particular kind, which was 
kept in the church of St. Catharine de Fierbois, and which, 
though she had never seen it, she minutely described. It 
was universally asserted, and aS universally believed, that 
heaven had declared in favor of Charles, and laid bare its 
outstretched arm to take vengeance of his enemies. 

5. The minds of men being thus prepared, the maid was 
mounted on horseback, arrayed in all the habiliments of war, 
and shown to the people, who received her with the loudest 
acclamatibns. The English at first affected to treat tliis 
farce with derision ; but their imagination was secretly 
struck ; and superstition, ingrafted on ignorance, is irresisti- 
ble. Feeling their courage abated, they conceived them- 
selves .to be under the influence of divine vengeance ; and a 
genera] consternation took place among those troops, which, 
before this event, were elated with victory, and fearless of 
danger. The maid, at the head of a convoy, arrayed in mar- 
tial habiliments, and displaying a consecrated standard, en- 
tered Orleans, and was received as a celestial deliverer. Bat 
the count de Dunois, who commanded in the place, sensible 
of the difficulty of carrying on this farce, as well as of its 
importance, and of the dangerous consequences of any event 
that might detect its fallacy, did not deviate from the regular 
rules of war, nor suffer his mode of operations to be directed 
by enthusiasm. 

6. He represented to her, thiat when heaven favors a cause, 
the divine will requires that the best human means should 
be used, to correspond with celestial aid. Thns, while she 
seemed to condlict every thing, she acted under his direction ; 
aAd, by his instruction, she defeated the English in several 
desperate sallies, drove them from their Intrenchments, and 
compelled them to raise the siege. This event gave validity 
to her pretensions, and confirmed the general opinion of her 



What method did the count de Dunois take with the Maid of Or- 
leans? 
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divine mission* The French were more elated, and the 
£nglish more dismayed. 

7. The raising of the siege of Orleans 'was one part of 
her promise to Charles ; the other, which was his coronntion 
at Kheims, yet remained to he performed, and appeared a 
work of some difficulty. Rheims was in a distant part of 
the kingdom, and In the hands of a victorious enemy. The 
whole country through which it was necessary to pass, was 
occupied by the English, who filled all the fortified places 
with garrisons. It was, however, deemed expedient to main- 
tain the belief of something supernatural in those events. 
Charles, therefore, resolved to avail himself of the consternar 
tion of the enemy, and to follow his prophetic conductress. 
He accordingly began his march towards Rheims, at the head 
of twelve thousand men. The English troops were every 
where petrified with terror ; every city and fortress surren- 
dered without resistance. Rheims opened its gates, and he 
was anoipted and crowned, A. D. 1430, amidst the loudest 
acclamations. 

8. The Maid of Orleans now declared that her mission 
was concluded ; but by the persuasions of the king, she con- 
sented to remain in his service. This determination, how- 
ever, proved fatal to the heroine. Having imprudently 
thrown herself into Compeigne, then besieged by the Eng- 
lish, she was taken prisoner in making a sortie. Policy, su- 
perstition, and vengeance, concurred in procuring her de- 
struction. The duke of Bedford was desirous of dispelling 
an illusion which converted the English into cowards, and 
the French into heroes. The measures. which he took for 
that purpose have disgraced his name in the eyes of an en- 
lightened posterity, but they were perfectly in unison with 
the superstitious spirit of that age. By his order, she was 
tried by an ecclesiastical court, on charges of impiety, here-. 
sy, and sorcery. Her ignorant or iniquitou0 judges found 
her guilty of all these crimes ; and this enthusiastic, but ad- 



What was thought of the Maid of Orleans by the French ?— What 
was thouffht of her by the English ? — Did she accomplish her promise 
to the kinff ? — What induced her to remain in the king's service, 
after finishmff her mission, as she termed it ? — ^What was the con- 
sequence of her continuing in it ?— Of what crimes was she accused 
by the English? 

\^ 15 • 
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inirah!e patriot and heroine, wh(>se life and condact had been 
irreproachable, was consigned to the flames. 

9. The revolution produced by the Maid of Orleans is 
perhaps the most singular that has occurred in any age or 
country, and her character and pretensions have been a sub- 
ject of dispute among historians and divines. While the 
French writers affirmed that she was commissioned of God, 
and the English considered her as an agent of the devil, na- 
tional prejudice, united with superstition, directed their 
opinion. An accurate knowledge of the human mind, and 
of political history, will solve the 'J>roblera, without having 
recourse to any thing of a miraculous aaturcr Some have 
supposed that the whole affair originated in the court, and 
that Joan d' Atc was from the very fhst instructed in the 
part that she was to act. Pope Pius II. seems to have in- . 
clinpd to this opinion. 

10. But from her examination before the judges, in which 
she declares that she had frequently heard voices, and been 
favored with visits by St Catharine and St. Margaret, it ap- 
pears that she was a deranged visionary, that the whole 
affair had originated from her own disordered imagination, 
and that the king and court considered her as an instrument 
that might be of use, and could be of no prejudice, in their 
situation, which already appeared desperate, availed them- 
selves of the illusion, and seconded it by imposture^ On 
these principles, this extraordinary affair, the discussion of 
which has employed so many pens, is easily explained ; and 
sound reason, untinctured with superstition, will readily con- 
clude, that the celebrated Maid of Orleans was neither saint 
nor sorcerer, but a visionary enthusiast. The whole transac- 
tion was nothing more than a seasonable and successful con- 
currence of enthusiasm in the maid, of political craft in the 
court, and of superstitious credulity in the people, all which 
are far from being miraculous circumstances. 

11. After the execution of the unfortunate maid, the illu- 
sion vanished ; but, as if heaven had resolved to mark with 
disapprobation this act of inhuman barbarity, the affairs of 
the English grew every day more unsuccessful. The duke 

What was done with the Maid of Orleans ?— What opinion did p<^e 
Pius and some others entertain concerning her ? — 0|i what principle 
can the whole of this extraordinary affair be accounted 1^ ? 
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of Burgundy deserted their interests ; the duke of Bedford 
soon after died ; and the French were every where victorious. 
Paris surrendered to their arms on Low Sunday, 14^36, after 
having been fourteen years in the possession of the English. 
N'ormandy and Guienne, with Bordeaux, its capitaK were con* 
quered, and the English for ever expelled from France, with 
the single exception of Calais ; which they still retained, as 
a solitary monument of their ^^former greatness on the conr 
tinent. 



DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

1. It has been believed by many, that America was not 
unknown to the ancients; and from certain passages in the 
works of some of the writers of antiquity, as well as coinci* 
dances in the languages and cu^oms of some nations of the 
old and new continent, plausible reasons have been advanc- 
ed iii favor of the theory. Whatever knowledge, however, 
the inhabitants of Europe possessed of America, no traces 
of it existed at the period of the revival of letters ; it was 

generally supposed that the Canaries, or Fortunate Islands, -" 
>rmed the western boundary of their world. For the cor- 
rection of this error, and the discovery of a new continent, 
mankind are indebted to the genius and enterprise of Chris- 
topher Colon, a native 6f Genoa, better known to us by the • 
name of Christopher Columbus. From a long and* close ap- 
plication to the study of geography, this great man had ob- 
tained a knowledge of the true figure of the earth, far be- 
yond what was common to the age in which he lived. Ano- 
ther continent, he conceived, necessarily existed, to complete 
the balance of the terraqueous globe ; b&t he erroneously 
conceived it to be connected with that of India. This error 
arose from the construction of the maps of that period, which 
r^resented the oriental countries of Asia as stretching vastly 
further to the east, than actual observation has proved them 
to extend. 



A . When did Paris surrender to the French arms ? — How long was it 
riu tke hands of ike English P— Who discovered America ?— Wbfkli M . 
Columbus to suppose there was another caMii&ent ? 
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2. Having fully satisfied himself with the theoretical truth 
of his system, his adventurous spirit made him eager to verify 
it hy c]q)eriment. For this purpose he applied to the senate 
of Genoa, developing his views, and representing the advan- 
tages which would accrue to the republic from the possessioa 
of a new route to the great source of opulence. The Geno- 
ese, however, treated the idea as absurd and chimerical, and 
rejected the proposal with contempt. Although disappointed 
in this first attempt, Columbus was not discouraged. Through 
his brother Bartholomew, he applied to Henry VII. of Eng- 
land ; but the cautious prudence of that monarch deprived 
him of the honor of patronising a man whose fi'iendship 
would have immortalized him. The next attempt of Colum- 
bus was at the Portuguese court, which had in that age great- 
ly distinguished itself by favoring the spirit of discovery 
along the African coast. Here he met with an additional 
mortification, from an attempt to anticipate him in the en- 
terprise, which, however, proved abortive at an early period. 
As a last resource, he now laid his scheme before the court of 
Spain. 

3. After eight years of anxious solicitation and contempt- 
uous neglect, he obtained a gleam of royal favor on his bold 
and original project. The interest of queen Isabella pro- 
cured him three small vessels, with which he set sail from 
the poii of Palos, in Andalusia, on the 3d of August, 
1492. He steered directly for the Canaries, whence afier 
having refitted as well as he could his crazy and ilt-appoint- 
ed flotilla, he again sailed on the 6th of September, keeping 
a due western course over an unknown ocean. Several days 
passed without a sight of land ; and the anxieties of the 
sailors, arising from this circumstance, were heightened by 
the variation of the compass, then first perceived. An open 
mutiny took place, which required all the courage and ad- 
dress of the great navigator to quell. They pursued their 
course ; but when thirty days had elasped without any indica- 
tion of an approach to land, both ofiicers and men joined in 
a second revolt. Columbus was forced partially to give way 
to their remonsu-ances. He consented to return, if, after 



To whom did Columbus apply for aid in prosecuting his iaten- 
tions ?— Who foiaHy aided him ?~What diffieulties did he hav»to en- 
"nr, after he left th» Canaries? 
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proceeding three days longer, nothing appeared to eonfirm 
his expectations. 

4. With these assurances, they again proceeded, and^about 
midnight, on the 11th of October, Columbus, who was stand- 
ing on the fore-castle, discovered a light ahead. Morning 
displayed the joyful sight of land ; and the sailors were now 
as ardent in their expression of repentance and admiration , 
as they had before been insolent and ungovernable. The 
island of St. Salvador, one of the Bahamas, was the first part 
of America trodden by the feet of Europeans. From the 
rude poverty of the inhabitants, Columbus soon perceived 
that he was still at a distance from the shores of India. The 
fertile island of St. Domingo was next discovered ; and from 
some specimens of gold, Columbus began to entertain bright- 
er hopes. Here he left some of his men to form a colony ; 
and having touched at some of the other West India islands, 
among which were Cuba and Hispaniola, he returned to 
Spain. On his arrrval, he immedia^Iy proceeded to court, 
where he was received with admiration and respect. The 
glory and benefit which promised to result from the disco- 
very, rendered the government eager to forward his design. 
A fleet of seventeen sail was prepared ; and Columbus, who 
was now appointed viceroy of all the countries he should 
discover, departed on his second voyage, accompanied by 
many persons of rank and distinction. During the progress 
of the voyage, he discovered the islands of Dominica, Mari- 
gaiante, Guadaloupe, Montserat, Antigua, Porto Rico, and 
Jamaica. ^ 

5. The success of this great man did not fail to excite envy 
and intrigue against him at the court of Spain. An oflB^r 
was sent to act as a spy over his actions ; and Colunfbus 
soon found it necessary tojpeturn to Europe, for the purpose 
of defeating the machinations of his enemies. Aftei great 
diflSculty, he obtained leave to set out on a third expedition 
in 1498. Sailing south from Spain as far as the equator, he 
then directed his course to the west, and steered with the 
trade winds across the Atlantic. At the end of seventeen 
days the island of Trinidad was discovered, and op the 1st 
of Angust he reached the mouth of the great river Orinoko. 

When did ColumbuB discover land ?— What Island dM ^ firet <*' 
cover r— What discoveries did h« make in tfee^CMra voya|Ji> ? 

r 
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From the magnitude of this stream he concluded that he had 
' discovered the continent, and the continuance of land to the 
west confirmed the belief. He then coasted along westward 
to Cape Vela, from which he crossed over to Hispanioku 
The new glory which Columbus had now acquired excited 
fresh intrigues against him, which prevailed so. far, that ]ie 
was superseded in his government, and sent home in iroge. 
He justified himself, however, to the courts and in 1502 was 
allowed to depart on a fourth voyage, in the coarse of whreh 
he discovered the harbor of Porto Bello, and a considerable 
part of the continent. He then returned to Europe, and 
died at Yalladolid, in the year 1506, in the 59th year of his 
age. 

6. A spirit of discovery was now universally excited. la 
1499, Amerigo Vespucci, a Florentine, and a man of science 
and genius, sailed with a small squadron to the new world, 
but made but very little addition to the former discoveries. 
He however published on his return the first description of 
the new countries that had appeared ; and the injustice of 
mankind has given his name to the whole continent, an honor 
to which Columbus was so much more justly entitled. In 
the year 1500, the coast of Brazil was accidentally discover- 
ed by Alvarez de Cabral,' the Poifixguese admirid, in conse- 
quence of having been driven too far to the west on a voyage 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The idea entertained ori- 
ginally by. Columbus, that America was a part of the conti- 
nent of Asia, wasgeijierally received until 1513, when th.e Pa- 
cific Ocean being descried fi'om the mountains of th^ isth- 
mus of Darie^, this chimera began to vanish* 



THE TIMES OF OLjP. 

Who needs a teacher to admonish him 
That flesh is grass ? — ^That earthly things are mist 1 
What are our joys but dreams ? And what our hopes 
But goodly shadows in the summer cloud ? 



America P^Wbat lAyvM tt have been ciilIM ? 
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There's not a wind that blows, but bears with it 

Some rainbow promise — Not a moment flies 

fiat puts its sickle in the fields of life, 

And mows its thonsaiidff, with their joys and cares. 

'Tis but a^ yesterday, since on yon stars, 

Which now I view, the Ohaldee shepherd* gaz'd, 

In his mid-watch, observant, and disposed 

The twinkling hosts, as fancy gave them shape. 

Yet in the interim, what mighty shocks 

Have buffeted mankind — ^whole nations raz'd— 

Cities made desolate — the polishM sunk 

To barbarism, and once barbaric stat.es ^ 

Swaying the wand of science and Quarts ; 

Illustrious deeds and memorable nsffles 

Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 

Of grey tradition voluble no more. 

Where are the heroes of the ages past ; 
Where the brave chieftains — where the mighty ones 
Who flourished in the infancy of days ? — 
All to the grave gone down ! — On their fallen fame 
Exultant, mocking at the pride of man, 
Sits grim Forgetfulness. — The warrior's arm 
Lies nerveless on the pillow of its shame ; 
Huah'd is his stormy voice, and quenchM the blaze 
Of his red eye-*ball. Yesterday his name 
Was 'mighty on the earth — ^To-day — ^'tis whati 
The meteor of the night of distant years, 
That flash'd unnotic'd, save by wrinkled eld, 
Musing at midnight upon prophecies, 
Who at her lonely lattice saw the gleam 
Point to the mist-pois'd shroud, then quietly 
Clos'd her pale lips, and lock'd the secret up 
Safe in the charnel's treasures. 

O how weak 
Is mortal man ! How trifling — ^how confin'd 
His 9Sime of vision ! — Puff 'd with confidence, 
His phrsuge grows big with immortality; 
<^nd he, pjior insect of a summer's day. 
Dreams of eternal honors to his namej 

' Aliuding to the first astronomical observations, made by dw 
Gkaliidaai flhephords. 
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Of endless glory, and perennial bays. 
He idly reasons of eternity, 
As of the train of ages, — when, alas! 
Ten thousand thousand of his centories 
Are, in comparison, a little point, 

Too trivial for accounts O it -is strange, 

'Tis passing strange, to mark his fallacies ; 
Behold him proudly view some pompous pile. 
Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies. 
And ismile and say, my name shall live with this 
*Till Time shall be no more ; while at his feet. 
Yea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 
Of the fall'n fabric of the other day 
Preaches the solemn lesson. — He sJumld know, 
That |ime must conquer. That the loudest blast 
That ever fiU'd Renown's obstrep'rous trump. 
Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires. 
Who lies inhumM in the terrific gloom 
Of the gigantic pyramid 1 Or who / 
Rear'd its huge wall ? — ^Oblivion laughs and says, 
The prey is mine. They sleep, and never more 
Their names shall strike upon the ear of man. 
Their mem'ry burst its fetters. 

Where is Rome ? 
She lives but in the tale of other times ; 
Her proud pavilions are the jpermits' home. 
And her long colonnades, h^ public walks. 
Now faintly echo to the pilgrim's feet. 
Who comes to muse in solitude, and trace, 
Through the rank moss reveal'd, her honor'd dust. 
But not to Rome alone has fate confinM 
The doom of ruin ; cities numberless. 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon, and Troy, 
And rich Phoenicia — ^they are blotted out, 
Half-raz'd from memory ; iwid their very i 
And beifi£, in dispute ! 
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CiVPTURE OF MONTEZUMA. 

.1. In 1518, the governor of Cuba, Don Yelasques, pro- 
jected an expedition against Mexico ; and desirous to arro> 
gate to himself the glory and advantages of the conquest, 
he conferred the command on Hernando Cortez, a bold ad* 
venturer, whose abilities wef e equal to any undertaking, and 
whose fortune and rank were not such as seemed emulated 
to io^ire him with any higher ideas than of acting in per- 
fect subordination to his employer. The event, however, 
proved contrary to the expectation of Velasques. Before the 
expedition sailed from Gi^a, he began to suspect the aspiring 
ambition of Cortez, and resolved to deprive him of the com« 
mknd. But Cortez, appriied of his design, and perfectly 
secure of the attachinent of Ins followers, immediately set 
sail with eleven small vessels, of which the largest was only 
100 tons burden — ^three were of 70 or 80 ; and the others 
were only small open barks. His whole force consisted only 
of 617 soldiers and seamen, all volunte^s, and men of the 
most daring resolution. 

2. With this small force he undertook the conquest oC 
a vast empire. Having landed on the cpntinent, he laid 
the foundation jof the town of Vera Cruz, and built a 
.ft^tress suificiently strong to resist the attacks of an Indian 
avmy. At his first arrival, he received a message from Mo»» 
tezuma, the Mexican emperor, requiting to know his intei^ 
tions in visiting his country. Cortez announced himself aft 
ambassador from the king of Spain, the most powerful mo- 
narch of the east ; and declaring himself entrusted with such 
proposals as he could impart only to the emperor in person, 
requested to be immediately conducted to the capital. The 
Mexicai> officers hesitated at this request, which they knew 
would be e!Ktremely embarrassing to Montezuma, whose mind 
had become harassed with alarming apprehensions ever since 
he had heard of the landing of the Spaniards on his coast. 



Who projected the ezpe4itioQ ag«iii0t Mexico ?-^Whexi wu it ?-p- '' 
To whom was the commaiMl of it given ? — With, what force did Cor- 
tez attempt the conquest of Mexico ?— Of what town did he lay the 
foundation on landing ?— Who was the en^^eror of Hexieo at this 
- I? 

16 
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S. During this intervie% some painters, in the train of the 
Mexican oflicers, were employed in sketching, in their rude 
manner, the figures of the ships, the horses, Qie artillery, the 
soldiers, and whatever attracted their attention. Cortez per- 
ceiving thia» and being informed that the pictures were de- 
' signed to he presented to Montezuma, in order to give him 
a just idea of those strange and wonderful objects, resolved 
to rende^ the representation as striking as possible, by exlii- 
biting such a spectacle as might give both them and their mo- 
narch an awful impression of the irresistible force of his 
arms. The trumpets, by his order, sounded an -alarm; the 
troops in a moment formed in order of battle ; both cavalry 
and infantry performed their martial exercises and evolu- 
tions; and the artillery thundering in repeated discharges, 
being pointed against a thick forest adjoining to the camp, 
made dreadful havoc among the trees. The Mexicans were 
struck with that amazement, which a spectacle so novel, so 
extraordinary, so terrible, and so much above their compre- 
hension, might be expected to excite. Reports -and repre- 
sentations of all these things were sent to Montezuma, who, 
as well as his subjects, conceived that the Spaniards were 
more than human beings, an opinion which Cortez took every 
opportunity of confirming and impressing on the minds of 
the Mexicans. 

4. Montezuma afterwards sent many ambassadors to the 
Spanish camp with rich presents, expressing the greatest 
|riendship for Cortez and the sovereign of Castile ; bit con^* 
stantly requesting him to depart from his dominions. This 
was the purport of every message from the Mexican mo- 
narch. Cortez, however, continuing to advance, the request 
was changed into a command ; Montezuma alxK>lutely for- 
bade him to approach the capital, and required his immediate 
departure from the counti-y. The Spanish general, however, 
determined to proceed to Mexico, and concluded an alliance 
with several of the Mexicati chiefs, who being weary with 
Montezuma's tyranny, took this opportunity of revolting 
against his government. Cortez soon perceived, that al- 
though the Mexican empire was extensive, populous, and 
powerful, it was very* far from being firmly consolidated, a 

What method did Cortez take ta impress the Mexican officers with 
the power of the Spamurds ?— ^What mothod «Ud Montosuaa ad(^ te 
conciliate Certes ? 
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circomstauce which inspired him with sew hopes of effect* 
mg its subjugation. 

5. Previous to the commencement of his march towards 
Mexico, Cortez represented to his followers, that it would be 
the highest degree of folly to think of returning to poverty 
and disgrace, after having spent their whole fortunes in the 
equipment of the expedition ; that they must absolutely re- 
solve either to conquer or perish ; that the ships were so 
much damaged, as to be unfit for service ; and that their 
small force would derive a very considerable accession of 
strength from the junction of 100 men necessarily left with the 
fleet. By these arguments, -he convinced them of the nece»> 
sity of fixing their hopes on what lay before them* without 
ever lQk)king back, or suffering the idea of a retreat to enter 
their minds. With the consent of the whole army, the ves- 
sels were stripped of tl^eir sails, rigging, iron-work, and other 
articles, which might become useful, and afterwards broken 
in pieces. *' Thus, by an effort of magnanimity, to which," 
says Dr. Robertson, ** there is nothing parallel in history, 600 
men voluntarily consented to be shut up in a hostile country, 
filled with powerful and unknown nations ; and having pre- 
cluded every means of escape, lefl themselves without any 
resource but their own valor and perseverance." 

6. Cortez landed in Mexico on the 2d of April, 1518 ; 
and on the 16th of August, he began his march towards the 
metropolis, with 500 foot, 15 horse, and 6 field pieces. The 
rest of his men were lefl to garrison the fort of Vera Cruz* 
In his progress, he was interrupted by a wat with the Ilasca- 
lans, a numerous and warlike people, whose impetuous valor, 
however, was oblige<} t]3^yield to the superiority of European 
weapons and tactics, ^^hie Ilascalans, who were inveterate 
enemies to the Mexicans, 'having experienced the valor of 
the Spaniards, whom they regarded as invincible, concluded 
with them a treaty of peace, a»df afterwards of alliance ; and 
contributed in no small degree to the, _^uccess of their enter- 
prise. Cortez, with his Spaniards, afcc<Mhpanied with 6000 
of his new allies, now advanced towards MexicQ. ^C^y 
were met, in different parts of their joura^ by messengers 
from Montezuma, bearing rich presents, ^d (sometimes in- 

To what desperate measure did Cortez and the Spaiuards resort 
before inarching for Mexico ? 
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Yiting them to fnroeeed, bat at others requesting them to i 
lire. No measures were taken to oppose his progress ; ai 
■ocH was the embarrassment of the Mexican monarch, tbaC^^ 
the Spaniards were already at tHifegates of his ci^ital before 
it was determined whether to recipe them as friends or f^er 



7. Mexico^ seated on islands n^ar the western ^de < 
lake, was inaccessible except by three causeways, e^tenl 
oT^r the shallow waters^ The Spaniards being arriveil on 
the borders of the lake, advanced along the causeway witlb 
great circumspection; and on their near i^proach t'l^'^he 
city, they were met by about 1000 persons clothed in ftiafcodfa 
of fine cotUm, and adorned with plumes. These annociiiGed 
the a{^roachof Montezuma, and were followed by about 200 
others in an uniform dress, adorned also with plumes, and 
marching in solemn silence. Next appeared a company of 
a higher rank, in showy aj^iarel ; and in the. inidst of them 
was Montezuma, in a chair or litter, richly ornamented with 
gold, and feathers of various cok>rs, and carried on the 
shoulders of four of his principal officers, while others sup- 
ported a canopy over his head. Thus the. Mexican monarch* 
surrounded with barbaric pomp, introduced into his capital 
the subverter of his throne. He conducted the Spaniards 
into the city, assigned them quarters in a large building en- 
compassed with a stone wall, with towers at proper distances, 
and containing courts and apartments sufficiently spacious 
for their accommodation, and that of their allies. Here 
Cortez planted the artillery, posted sentinels, and ordered 
his troops to preserve the same strictness of discipline as if 
Ihey had been encamped in the face of an enemy. 

8. During some time the greatest harmony subsisted be- 
tween the Spaniards and Mexicans ; and Montezuma made 
presents of such value, not only to Cortez and his officers, 
but also to his private men, as demonstrated the opulence of 
his kingdoip. The Spaniards, however, soon- began to ret- 
fleet on their situation, shut up in Mexico, and surrounded 
by the waters of its lake. And the Ilascalans had earnestly 
dissuadea Cortez from venturing to enter a city of so pecu- 
liar a situation as Mexico, where he might be shut up as in 



How is Mexico situate^ ? 
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a snare, out of wMch at wodd be impossible to escape. 
These allies had also assVed him that the Mexican priests 
had, in the name of the gods, counselled their sovereign to 
adinit the Spaniards into his capital, where he might with 
perfect security cut them off at one blow. The mind of 
Cortez, however, was equal to his trying situation, a^d he 
formed a plan no less extraordinary than daring. He resolv- 
ed to seize Montezuma in his palace, and to carry him pri* 
soner io the Spanish quarters. From the veneration of the 
Mexicans for the person of their monarch, and from their 
implicit obedience to bis will, he hoped, by having Monteam- 
tna in.his power, to have the supreme direction of affairs; 
Of at least} by having so sacred a pledge in his hands, he 
made no doubt of being secure from aggression. 

9. Before Cortez entered Mexico, an engagement had 
taken place near Vera Cruz between the Mexicans and a 
detachment of the Spanish garrison of that place ; and al- 
though the Spaniards were victorious, one of them happened 
to be taken prisoner. This unfortunate captive was imme- 
diately beheaded, and his head, afler being carried in triumph 
to different cities, in order to convince the people that thetc 
invaders were not immortal, was^ at last sent to Mexico. Al- 
though Cortez had received intelligence of this affair in his 
route, it had not deterred him from entering the city ; bult, 
reflecting on his precarious situation, he resolved to make it 
a pretext for seizing the emperor. At his usual hour of vi^ 
siting Montezuma, he went to the palace, accompanied by five 
of his principal officers, and as many trusty soldiers. Thirty 
chosen men followed afler, not in order, but sauntering at 
intervals, as if they had no other object than curiosity. Small 
parties were posted at proper intervals between the Spanish 
quarters and the court, and the rest of the troops were under 
arms ready to sally out on the first alarm. 

10. Cortez, with his attendants, being admitted as usual^ 
he reproached the monarch with being the authojf of the vio* 
lent assault made on the Spaniards near Vera C^uz, by one 
of his officers. Montezuma, confounded at this Imexpected 
reproach, asserted his innocence ; and as a proof, gkve orders 
to bring the officer and his accomplices prisonersvU^exica 
Cortez professed himself convinced of MontezumaC's inno- 
oence, but told him, that to produce the same conviction on 
the minds of his followers, it was necessary that he should 
16* 
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exhibit a {Mroof of his confi^Rce tad afliHefaiiieiit, bjr remar- 
ing horn his palace, and taking «p his residence in the 
Spanish quarters, where he should be honored as became 
a great monarch* Montezuma remtmstrated against the 
strange proposal. His remonstrances, however, were vain^ 
he saw that Cortex was determined, and he found himseif 
under the necessity of compliance* He was therefore carried 
in silent zpd 'sorrowful pomp to the Spanish quarters ; but 
when it was known that the strangers were carryuig away 
the emperor, the pec^le broke out in the wildest tran^q^oits 
of rage, and threatened the Spaniards with immediate de- 
struction. But as soon as Montezuma wared his hand, and 
declared that it was an act of his own choice, the multitude, 
accustomed to rerere every intimation of the sovereign's 
pleasore, quietly dispersed. 

• 11. Cortez having the emperor in his power, nowgovem" 
ed the empire in his name ; and Montezuma was only the 
organ of his will, although he was attended as usual by his 
ministers, and the exfernal aspect of the government under- 
went no alteration. The unfortunate monarch, however, 
was obliged to acknowledge himself a vassal to the king of 
Spain, and to accompany his professions of fealty and )U>mf 
age by a magnificent present to his new sovereign. His sub- 
jects, imitating his example, brought in liberal contributions. 
All the gold and silver, however, which the Spaniards had 
acquired since their entrance into Mexico, being now col- 
lected and mehed down, amounted to no more than 600,000 
pesos, exclusive of jewels and other ornaments, which 
were preserved on account of their curious workmanship. 
On being divided, a fifth part was set aside as a tax due to 
the king ; another fifth was allotted to Cortez as command- 
er-in-chief ; the other officers received their shares in pro- 
portion to their rank ; and when the expenses of the expe^i-, 
tion were deducted, the share of a private man amounted to 
a hundred pesos, a sum much below their expectation. 

12. In the mean time, Qualpopoca, the Mexican general, 
who commanded in the engagement mentioned in section 9th, 
together with his son, and five of the principal officers thai 
kwA sefved under him, were brought prisoners to the capital, 

How did. Cortez get poBaession of the person of MoBtesuma^^— 
What was the amount of the presents received by the Spamardi <?«* 
Who wa^ Qaalpopoea ? 
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Iqr the older 4^f MoQtteoma, and given up to Cortex ; who 
after undergoing the form of trial by a Spanish eoort mar- 
tial, and though they acted as hrave and loyal subjects i« 
obeying the orders of .their sovereign, in opposing the invar 
ders of their country, they were condemned to be burnt 
alive. The unhappy victims were instantly led forth. The 
pile on which they were laid was composed of the weapons 
collected in the royal magazine for the public defence. An 
innumerable multitude of Mexicans beheld, in silent asto- 
nishment, this fresh insult offered to the majesty of their em- 
pire — an officer of distinction committed to the flames, by 
the authority of strangers, for having done what he owed in 
duty to his sovereign ; and the arms provided by their anoe** 
tors for avenging such wrongs, consumed before tbeu eyes. 
13. Cortez believing, notwithstanding his profession to 
the contrary already mentioned^ that QuaIpqK>ca would not 
have ventured to act without orders from his matter, was not 
satisfied with the punishment of the instrument while the 
author escaped with impunity. Just before Qualpopoca was 
led out to suffer, Cortez entered the apartment of Montezu- 
ma, followed by some of his officers, and a seedier carrying a 
pair of fetters ; and approaching the monarch with a stern 
countenance, told him diat the persons who were now going 
to suffer, had charged him as the cause of the outrage that 
was committed ; and that it was necessary that he likewise 
should make atonement for that guilt ; without waiting for 
a reply, he commanded his soldiers to put the fetters on his 
legs — ^the orders w<»6 instantly obeyed. The monarch, who 
h^ been accustomed to have his person acknowledged as 
sacred and invidable, condd^ring this profanation of it as a 
prelude to his death, broke out into loud lamentations and 
complaints. His attendants fell at his feet, and bathed them 
with their tears, bearing up the fetters in their hands with 
officious tenderness, to lighten their pressure. When Cortez 
returned from the execution, he appeared with a cheerful 
countenance ; Mid ordered the fetters to be taken off. As 
Montezuma's spirits had sunk with unmanly dejection, they 
now rose to indecent exultation ; and he passed at once from 
the anguish of despair to transports of joy and fondness to* 

What was done with Qualpopoca ?— What indigntty was offcrad t» 
Ifooteznma at the same time ? 
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wards his deliverers. The spirits of Montezuma were now 
subdued ; find Cortez availed liimself to the utmost of the 
power he had acquired over him. 
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1. CoRTEZ, although master of the Mexican capital, and 
of the person of the monarch, was now threatened with new 
danger. Velasques hearing of his success, and enraged at 
seeing his own authority rejected, fitted out from Cuba an 
armament of 18 vessels, having 80 cavalry, 800 infantry, and 
12 pieces of cannon, under the command of Pamphilo de Nar- 
vaez, who had orders to seize Cortez and his principal offi« 
cers,. to send them to him in irons, and to complete the con- 
quest. Cortez now saw himself in a more difficult situation 
than ever, being under the necessity of taking the field, not 
against unskilful Indians, but against an army, in courage 
and discipline equal to his own. in numbers far superior, and 
commanded by an officer of distinguished bravery. Cortez, 
aware of the dangers which presented themselves on all 
sides, endeavored to accommodate matters with Narvaez ; 
^vho treated hw overtures with contempt, holding it impossi- 
ble that Cortez ^ould be able to resist his power. — Presump- 
tion always leads to mischievous consequences ; in the pre- 
sent instance, it gave Cortez a complete victory over his ene- 
mies. Narvaez was v.ounded, made prisoner, and thrown 
into fetters ; his army capinUated, and quietly submitted to 
their conquerors. 

2. Cortez treated the vanquished in the most generous 
manner, giving them their choici^, either of entering into his 
service, or of returning to Cuba. Most of them chose the 
former ; and Cortez, when he least expected such fortune, 
saw no less than. lOCK) Spaniards arr snored under his banner. 
With this reinforcement he marched biack to Mexico, where 
his presence was extremely necessary, ^fter so much inde* 
cision, the Mexicans now appeared to have resolved on the 

With what new dangers was Cortez threatened, after once being' ia 
poseession of Montezuma and Mexico ? — How did he treat the Spa- 
niards that he conquered P — How many Spaniards had Cortez undsc his 
banner, on the accession of the army of Narvaez ? 
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extermination of their enemies. They took their amie, ui4 
attacked the' Spanish quarters in such formidabie numberSi 
and with such undaunted courage, that akhough the artiUerj. 
pointed against their tumultuous crowds swept down multi- 
tudes at erery discharge, the impetuosity of the attack did. 
not abate. Fresh bodies of men incessantly rushed forward 
to occupy the places of the slain, and all the Talor of th« 
Spaniards was barely sufficient to prevent them ^m tbfcing. 
their way into the fortifications. 

3. Cortez was astonished at the desperate ferocity of s 
people, who seemed at first to submit so patiently to a fo- 
reign yoke. He made from the quarters two desperate sallies ; 
but although numbers of the Mexicans fell, and part of the 
city was burned, he gained no permanent advantage ; and 
besides being wounded himself, lost twehe of his soldiers, a 
serious affair at that time, when, in his circumstances, the 
life of a Spaniard was so valuable. No resource was now 
left but to make use of the influence of the captive emperoK, 
in order to quell the insurrection. Montezuma was brought, 
in regal pomp, tp the battlement, and was compelled to ad* 
dress the people. But their fury rose above all restraint Vol» 
leys of arrows and stones poufred in upon the ramparts, and 
the unfortunate prince being wounded in the head by a stone, 
fell to the ground. The Mexicans, as soon as they saw their 
emperor fall, were struck with sudden remorse, and fled in 
precipitation and horror, as if they supposed themselves pur- 
sued by the vengeance of heaven for their crime. Monte- 
zuma was carried by the Spaniards to his apartments; but be- 
ing now become weary of life, he tore the bandages from his 
wounds ; and obstinately refusing to take any nourishment, 
expired in a few days. 

4. The death of Montezuma loosed the Mexicans from 
the restraints which their veneration for his person and dig- 
nity had imposed on their actions. A war of extermination 
was the immediate consequence ; and after various attacks, 
in which the Mexicans showed the most daring resolution, 
and had even at one time seized Cortez, and were hear car- 
rying him off, the Spaniards found it necessary to retreat 
from a situation, in which they must be final^ overwhelmed 
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by the immense multitudes and incessant attacks of their 
enemies. This measure, however, was not effected without 
extreme difficulty. The Mexicans, astonished at the repeat- 
ed eflbrts of Spanish valor, had now changed their system of 
hostility ; and instead of incessant attacks, had adopted the 
measure of breaking the causeways, and barricading the 
streets, in order to cut off all communications between the 
Spaniards and the country. 

5. A retreat from Mexico, however, being now a measure 
of absolute necessity, it was effected in the night, but not 
without great loss ; for the Mexicans, from whom their pre- 
parations could not be concealed, had not only broken the 
bridges, and made breaches in the causeways, but attacked 
them on all sides from the lake. All Mexico was in arms, 
and the lake was covered with canoes. The Spaniards, 
crowded together on the narrow causeway, were hemmed in 
<Hi every side, and, wearied with slaughter, were unable to 
bear up against the weight of the torrent that poured in 
up(m them ; the confusion was universal ; and the tremen- 
dous sounds of the warlike instruments of the Mexicans, with 
the shouts of their barbarian multitudes, gave additional hcnr- 
ror to the scene. Cortez, with part of his soldiers, broke 
through the enemy ; but numbers, overwhelmed by the mul- 
titudes of aggressors, were either killed on the causeway, or 
perished in the lake ; while others, whom the Mexicans had 
taken alive, were dragged away in triumph to be sacrificed to 
the^god of war. 

6. In this fatal retreat, not less than half of the Spaniards, 
with above 2000 Ilascalans, were killed ; and all the artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage^ were completely lost. The whole 
empire was now in arms ; and Cortez, having reviewed lii» 
shattered battalions, continued his retreat towards Ilascala, 
the only place where* he could hope for a friendly reception. 
He met with no opposition till he reached the valley of Otum- 
ba, where the whole force of the Mexicans was concentrated. 
When the Spaniards had reached the summit of an emi- 
nence, they saw the spacious valley through which they were 
obliged to pass, covered with an army that extended as far 
as the eye could reach, and appeared to be innumerable. At 
the sight of this immense multitude, the Spaniards were as- 
tonished, and even the boldest were inclined to despair. 

7* But Cortez, without allowing time for their fesyrs to 
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gmin fltrength from reflection, briefly reminded them that »» 
alternative remained but to conquer or die» and. instantly led 
them to the charge. The Mexicans waited their approach 
with inflexible firrane«»^ and notwithstanding the superiority 
pf Curopean discipline and arms, the Spaniards, though suc- 
cessful in every attack, were ready to sink under the repeat* 
ed efforts of innumerable multitudes. But Cortez observing 
the great standard of the empire, which was carried before 
the Mexican general, and recollecting to have heard that on 
its fate the issue of every battle depended, put himself at the 
head of a few of his bravest officers, and pushed forward with 
an impetuosity that bore down all before it io the place 
where he saw it displayed. Cortez having brought the Mexi* 
can general to- the ground with a stroke of his lance, the 
select body of his guards was broken, and the imperid stand* 
ard was taken. The moment that the standard disappeared, 
the Mexicans were struck with an universal panic, and^fled 
with precipitation. 

8. The day after the battle of Otumba, the Spaniards 
reached the territories of the Ilascalans, their allies, who be- 
ing implacable enemies to the Mexican name, continued 
faithful to Cortez in this reverse of his fortune. Here he had 
an interval of rest and tranquillity, that was extremely neces- 
sary for curing the wounded, and for recruiting the strength 
of his soldiers, exhausted by a long series of hardships and 
fiitigues. During this suspension of military operations, Cor- 
tez recruited his battalions with 180 adventurers newly arriv- 
ed from Spain and the islands, and obtained possession of 
some artillery, and ammunition, which had been sent by 
Velasques for the use of the army of Narvaez, and had been 
. seized by the ofiicers, whom Cortez had left in command at 
Vera Cruz. The Spanish general, having received these re- 
inforcements, resolved to re-commence the war, and attempt 
the reduction of Mexico. But as he knew this to be imprac- 
ticable, unless he could secure the command of the lake, he 
gave orders to prepare, in the mountains of Ilascala, materi- 
als for constructing twelve brigantiues, which were to be car- 



How did Cortez succeed in dispersing the Mexicans at the valley 
of Otamba/^What method did Cortex adopt, when at Ilascala, to 8«- 
etire the command of tha lake f 
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tied thtther in pieces^ ready to be pat together and latmoliei 
when their service should be found necessary* 

9. On the 2dth of December, 1520, Cortez began hisse- 
eond march toward Mexico, at the head of 550 Spanish foot, 
and 40 horse, with 10»000 Ilascalans, and ^ train of nine 
field pieces. The Mexicans, however, were not unprepared 
for his recepticm. On the 'death of Montezuma, their iK>bili« 
ty, in whom the right of electing the emperor appears to have 
been vested, had raised Ins brother Quetlavaca to the throne. 
This prince had displayed his courage and abilities in direct- 
ing those attacks that obliged the S^niards to retreat from 
his capita] ; and he took the most prudent tmd rigorous mea* 
sures for preventing th^ return ; but while he was arrang* 
ittg his plans of defence, w^Ui an unusual degree of foresigfatj 
he died of the small-pox, a disorder unknown in America 
until it was introduced by the Europeans. In his stead Ihe 
Mexicans elected Guathnozin, nephew and soi^in^law of 
Montezmna, a young prince of distinguished reputation, for 
abilrif^^iid valor. 

10. The briganttnes were now put together an4 launchedi 
aud every preparation was made tor the siege. Operations 
were speedily commenced, and the Mexicans displayed valor 
hardly inferior to that with which the Spaniards attacked 
them. The siege was long, and attended with heavy loss 
on both sides. On land, on water, by night and by day, 
one furious conflict continually succeeded to another. At 
length it was resdved to make one desperate attack, and 
Cortez, with a portion of his brave comrades, pushed forward 
with an impetuosity that bore down all opposition, and con- 
tinuing to gain ground, forced their way rato the city. Gua- 
timozin, seeing the Spaniards within his capita], gave the 
signal, and the priests in the principal temple struck the 
great drum consecrated to the god of war. No sooner did 
the Mexicans hear the doleful solemn sound, calculated to 
inspire them with a contempt of death and an enthusiastic 
ardor, than they rushed on the enemy with frantic rage. 

11. The Spaniards, unable to resist men, urged on no 
less by religious fury than hope of success, were obliged to 
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vetire with the ^eatest precipitation ; and in. the scene of 
oonfusion which ensued> six Mexican captains having seized 
upon Cortez^ were carrying him off, when two of his officers 
rescued him at the expense of their own lives, but not till after 
lie had received several dangerous wounds. Above sixty Spa- 
niards perished in this retreat out of Mexico ; and what add- 
ed to their misfortune, forty of them fell alive into the 
hands of an ejiemy never known to show mercy to a cap- 
tive. Night coming on, every quarter of the city was illu- 
minated, and the Mexican priests were busy in hastening the 
preparations for the death of the prisoners. It was a barba- 
rous triumph — ^it was a horrid festival ! And the Spaniards 
could distinctly hear the shrieks of those who were sacrificed, 
and thought they could distinguish each unhappy victim by 
the well known sound of his voice. 

12. The Mexicans, elated with their victory, sallied out 
next morning to attack Cortez in his quarters. But they did 
not rely on the efforts of their own arms alone. They sent 
the heads of the Spaniards whom they had sacrificed to the 
leading men in the adjacent provinces, and assured them 
that the god of war, appeased by the blood of their invaders, 
had declared, with an audible voice, that in eight days time 
those hated enemies should be finally destroyed, and peace 
and prosperity established in the empire. A prediction ut- 
tered with such confidence gained universal credit. The 
zeal of those who had already decldYcd against the Spa- 
niards augmented ; and those who had hitherto been inactive, . 
took arms with enthusiastic ardor to execute the decree of 
tlie god^ ..The Indian auxiliaries who had joined Cortez 
abandoned hl^ army as a race of men devotod to certain de- 
struction. Even the fidelity of the Ilascalans was shaken, 
and the Spanish troops were left almost alone in their sta- 
tions. Cortez immediately suspended all military operation! 
for the period marked out by the oracle. Under cover of the 
brigantines, which kept the enemy at a distance, his troops 
lay on the lake in safety, and the fatal term expired without 
any disaster. 

13, Many of his allies, ashamed of their own credulity, 
now returned to their station. Other tribes, judging that the 

What circumstaace for a tineoanse^ the alUea of Cortez to foraake 
bin f 
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gods, who had thus deceived the Mexicans, had decreed fimdly 
to withdraw their protection from them, joined his standard ; 
and so striking was the levity of this simple people, moved 
by every slight impression, that in a short time after such 
a defection of his confederates, Cortez saw hindself at the 
head of a hundred and fifly thousand Indians. Notwith- 
standing this immense force, Cortez proceeded against the 
city with the greatest caution ; nor could he make any im- 
pression, till the stores which Guatimozih had laid up were 
exhausted by the multitudes which had crowded into the 
capital to defend their sovereign and the temples of their 
gods. Then people of all ranks felt the utmost distresses of 
fiimine. But under the pressure of so many and such vari- 
ous evils, the spirit of Guatimozin remained firm and unsub- 
dued. He rejected with scorn every overture of peace front 
Cortez ; and disdaining the idea of submitting to the op* 
pressors of his country, determined not to survive its rniD. 
At the earnest solicitation of several of his chiefs he attempt- 
ed to escape, but was taken by the Spaniards. IVhen 
brought before Cortez he appeared with a dignified conoee- 
nance — " I have done," said he, ** what became a monarch. 
I have defended my people to the last extremity. Nothing 
now remains but to die. Take this dagger," laying his hand 
on one which Cortez wore, " plant it in ray breast, and put 
an end to a life which Can no longer be useful to mj coun- 
try." \ . . 

14. As soon as the capture of the emperor was known, 
the resistance of the Mexicans ceased, and Cortez took pos- 
session of the small part of the city that was not destroyed. 
The Spaniards, as may be expected, were elated with joy, by 
the completion of their difficult conquest, and the expecta- 
tion of sharing immense spoils. But in the latter respect 
they were miserably disappointed. Guatimozin, foreseeing 
his impending fate, had caused all the riches amassed by his 
ancestors to be thrown into the lake, and, instead of becom- 
ing masters of the treasures of Montezuma, and the spoils 
ef the temples, the conquerors could collect only a small 
llooty, ainidst the ruins of a general desolation. The Spa- 

What induced the allies of Cortez to return to him P — How many 
Indians had he in his last attack on Mexico ? — What disappointmont 
did the Spaniards experience on the conquest of Mezi^e ? 
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niards exclaimed loud]y against their general^ whom they sus- 
pected of appropriating the greatest part of the spoils to his 
own lise, as well as against Guatimozia, whom Chey accused 
of obstinately concealing his treasures. In cHrder to allay 
tbis ferment, Cortez consented to a deed that sullied all die 
glory of his former actions. He suffered the royal captive, 
with his principal minister, to be put to the rack, in order to 
oblige him to discover the place where his riches were^ con- 
cealed. The unhappy monarch bore his sufferings with all 
the firmness of a hero, till Cortez, ashamed of so horrid a 
scene, cescued the royal victim from the hands of his tortu- 
rers. The unfortunate Guatimozin, however, was only* re- 
served for further indignities. Some time afterwards, sus- 
pected by Cortez of forming a scheme to throw off the Spa- 
nish yoke, he and two other persons of the greatest eminence 
in the empire were condemned to be hanged. 

15. The fate of the capital, as both parties had foreseen, 
decided that of the empire. The provinces submitted, one 
after another, to the conquerors. It was not without di^cjf- 
ty, however, that they were reduced to the form of a Spanish 
colony. And, to the everlasting infamy of the conquerors, 
they affected to consider every effort of the Mexicans to as- 
sert their own independence, as the rebellion of vassals 
against their sovereign, or the mutiny of slaved against their 
master. Under the sanction of those ill-founded maxima 
they reduced the common people in the provinces to the most 
humiliating of all conditions, that of personal servitude. 
Their chiefs were punished with greater severity^ and put to 
death by the most excruciating tortures. In almost every 
district of the Mexican empire, the progress of the Sjpanish 
arms is marked with blood, and with deeds so atrocious as 
disgrace the enterprising valour that conducted them to suc- 
cess. In the country of Panuco, sixty caziques, and four 
hundred nobles, were burnt at on© time ; and to complete the 
horror of the scene, the children and relatives of the wretch- 
ed victims were assembled, and compelled to be spectators of 
their dying agonies. 



To what disgraceful act did Cortez submit to satisfy them ? — What 
became of Guatimostin f 
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VICTORY. 

Waft not to me the blast of ftune, 
, That swells the trump of victory ; 

For to my ear it gives the name 
Of slaughter and of misery. 

Boast not so much of honor's sword ; 

Wave not so high the victor's plume ; 
They point me to the bosom gor'd — 

They point me to the blood-stained tomlk 

The boastful shout, the revel loud, 
That strive to drown the voice of pain ; 

Wha| a^e they, but the fickle crowd, 
iiejoicing o'er their brethren slain ? 

And ah ! through glory's fading blaze, 
I see the cottage taper, pale, 

Which sheds its idnt and feeble rays. 
Where unprotected orphans wail-^ 

Where the sad widow weeping stands. 
As if her day of hope was done — 

Where the wild mother clasps her hands, 
And asks the victor for her son-*— 

Where the lone maid, in secret, sighs 
O'er the lost solace of her heart, ^ 

As prostrate, in despair, she lies, 
And feels her tortur'd life departi— 

Where, midst that desolated land, 
The sire, lamenting o'er his son, 

Extends his weak and ppwerkes hand» 
And finds its only prop is gone. 

See, how the bands of war and wo 
Have rifted sweet domestic bliss ; 
And tell me, if your laurels grow, 
' An4 flourish in a soil like this ! ' 
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WILLIAM WALLACE. 

1. An obscure individual, of no high rank, and of still 
less fortune, rose to assert the honor and independence of 
his country, while the nobles and grandees of the kingdom, 
divided into factions, or adhering to the conqueror, seemed 
desirous of perpetuating its slavery. That strenuous patriot, 
but barbarous warrior, William Wallace, to whom many fa- 
bulous exploits are ascribed, but who in reality possessed all 
the valor of Achilles, joined to the prudence of Ulysses, and 
in these two respects merited the pen of a Homer to cele- 
brate his actioAs, ventured, almost singly, to attack the co- 
lossal power of the conqueror. His band of troops was so 
inconsiderj|;)le, and his progress so rapid, that the boldness 
an(L success of his enterprise are equally astonishing. His 
army, however, was daily increased by the numbers whom 
success allured -tc^is standard. 

2. Having in a very short time recovered all the places 
which the English had held in\heir. possession, except tlip 
single town of Berwick, his courage and conduct raised hirn 
so high in the esteem of the army, that he was, by a kind of 
military election, declared regent of the kingdom. Edward, 
who had engaged in a war with France, and was at that time 
in Flanders, agreed with the French king to 'refer their dif- 
ference to the arbitration of pope Boniface VlII ; and re- 
turning home, turned all, his attention to quell the Scottish 
revolt. Having entered Scotland, he advanced to Falkirk, 
where he met the enemy's army, conducted by Wallace, and 
an obstinate battle again decided the fate of the kingdom. 
Although Edward had two of his ribs broken by a falifron 
his horse, in the beginning of the engagement, he kept the 
field, and commanded with the same presence of mind as if 
no accident had happened. The contest was obstinate and 
bloody, but the issue was fatal to the Scots, whose ferocious, 
but undisciplined bands, were not a match for Edward*^ ve^ . 
teran troops. *".. 

3. Wallace was defeated with so prodigious a slaughter, 
that, according to some authors, the Scots lost 60,000 men, 
while others reduce the number to 10,000, exhibiting,, in 

To what ofBce did Wallace's courage and success raise hi id ? — What 
is said to hav« been the loss of the Scots at the battle of Falkiijc ? 
17* 
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their contradicUM-y narratives, another of those innuTnerable 
instances of the uncertainty of all circumstantial accounts, 
especially in regard to numerical statements. All that caa 
with certainty he said, is, that the slaughter of the Scots was 
dreadful, and Edward's victory complete. Improving his 
advantages, he recovered all the places of strength as rapidly 
as they had been lost ; and may, on this occasion, be said to 
have a second time conquered Scotland. Wallace, with a 
few faithful followers, retired among the mountains and 
marshes, which nature had rendered inaccessible to ar- 
mies ; and, perceiving that his patriotic exertions inspired 
the nobles with jealousy, rather than emulation, he resigned 
the regency. 

4. Comyn was, on his resignation, declared regent, an 
office at that time of little consequence, as it g4|p him au- 
thority over only a small part of the kingdom, and a^w 
scattered troops, who had escaped from the late battle^ 
Through the mediation of Philip, king erf France, a truce> 
for seven months was procured for such of the Scots as re-, 
ftised to submit to Edward's authority. This gave the new 
regent an opportunity of exciting the barons to shake off the_ 
English yoke. Roused by his exhortations, both the nobles 
and people immediately flew to arms. In a short time, all 
Scotland rose as one man, the whole mass of theiniiabitants, . 
in the towns, and in the country, taking arms the safSe day, 
and almost at the same hour. The English garrison^, being 
every where attacked at the same moment, in so furious a 
manner, that all resistance was ineffectual, had no other al- 
ternative than that of being put to the sword, or of surren- 
dering on condition of immediately evacuating the kingdom. 

5. This general revolt, which happened a&ut the end of 
the year 1299, induced Edward to march early in the ensu- 
ing spring, and a third time to enter Scotland. The Scot- 
tish army, which consisted only of an ill-armed and undisci- 
jphned militia, not able to stand against Edward's veteran 

^ army, retired at his approach. ^ The king, however, with his 
usual promptitude, pursued, overtook, and routed them, in a 
decisive engagement. The shattered remains of their forces 

What induced Wallace to resign the regency of Scotland ? — ^Who 
was declared his successor ? — Through whose mediation was a truce 
between En«rland and Scotland effected ? — In what year did the re- 
volt of the Scots under Comyn take place ? 



V 
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retreated into the^ marshes, which were* known only to the 
natives^ and amidst which the conquerors durst not continue 
their pursuit. Despairing of any good effects from further 
resistance, the Scots had now recourse to negotiation and en- 
treaties ; hut the inexorable Edward, rejecting all offers of 
.reconciliation, and insisting on unconditional submission, 
they put themselves and their country under the papal 
protection, and made Boniface VIII. an offer of the sove- 
reignty. 

6- This produced a brief from the pope t# Edward, exhi- 
biting his own claim to the crown of Scotland. The English 
monarch assembled a parliament at Lincoln, for the pur{k)se 
of deliberating on the pretensions of the Roman see. The 
papal brief was answered by a manifesto, asserting that Eng- 
land possessed, from time immemorial, the right of sove-. 
reignty over Scotland. This manifesto of the parliament, 
was followed by a memorial from the king, in justification of 
his measures ; in which, if he could not- equal the pope in 
sanctity, fys resolved to outdo him in antiquity. Improving 
'.^jAl^ll^k^csented to the Scottish barons at NorKam, in which 

. /:^^a^S^ claim no higher than Edward, 'the father of» 

•^^rAihdfstanj he now derived it from Brutus, the first fabulous 

7 , king of Britain, and traced it through the reigns of all the 
- (ctitious monarchs, with whose names and exploits Geoffrey 
] bJT Monmouth had embellished his historical romance. 

7. This letter being written in the most respectful manner, 
without ally expressions that could be offensive to his holi- 
ness, the difference between Edward and the pope was ac- 
commodated, and, at the solicitation of the French king, the 
truce with the revolted Scots was prolonged. At its expira- 
tion, Edward sent Segrave, governor of Berwick, with a 
formidable force, to renew the Mji^r, and complete the reduc- 
tion of Scotland. This general, apprehending no danger 
from the Scots, whom he considered as unable to make any 
resistance, divided his army into three columns, in order 
more comple;tely to ravage 4he country. Meeting, however, 
unexpectedly, with the Scotch army, under the command of 
CJomyn and Fra'zer, all the three bodies were successively 
defeated. 

When 9gain subdued by Edward, under whose protection did the 
Scots place themselves ? 
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8. In consequence of this disaster, Edward, the next year, 
1303, entered the fourth time into Scotland, with sanume- 
rons an army, that he penetrated to the extremities of the 
kingdom, and ravaged the country, without meeting with any 
Considerable resistance, the Scots being unable to oppose so 
formidable a power. Wallace alone, with a body of .troops, 
continually harassed him, and revenged the Scots on such 
of the English soldiers as happene'd to stray from the main 
body of the army. Stirling castle was besieged the whole 
winter, and waif at last obliged to capitulate. By its surren- 
der, fklward l)ecame no^ster of all the fortified places, and, 
in this fourth expedition, completed his third conquest of 
Scotland. 

9. A few determined patriots, however, retreating to places 
inaccessible to hostile approach, still held the conqueror's 
powers at defiance ; but Wallace, the principal instigator and 
soul of revolt, being betrayed into the hands of the English, 
was tried, condemned, and executed, as guilty of treason. 
His head, was, by Edward's command, placed upon London 
bridge, and his four quarters hung up in the four principal 
toWns of Scotland. Here, as in many other cases, we have 
an opportunity of (^lisidering the difficulty of making a just 
estimate of actions from the echoes of common fame, and 
the ipse dixit of partial or inconsiderate writers. This ex- 
traordinary severity to the Scottish patriot is universally re- 
garded as an indelible blemish on Edward's memory; but, 
if the cruelties imputed to Wallace had any foundation in fact, 
his punishment must be regarded as a just retribution. 

10. Indeed, if the wh<^e conduct of those conspicuoas 
^characters, who, in all ages and countries, have fallen by the 

h^d of violence, could be minutely investigated, they would 
often be found, although leas fortunate, little less criminal 
than their oppressors ; and the distributive justice of Provi- 
dence would appear more impartially dealt than superficial 
observers can perceive. But sa often are we the dupes of 
misrepresentation, and so prone \o hasty decision, that the 
illustrious victim of oppression and violence, who has him- 
self sacrificed, at the shrine of his ambition, his avarice, or 
his resentment, thousands of inferior celebrity, appears in 

In what year did Edward enter Scotland the feurth time ? — ^What 
became ef Wallace ? 
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oar eyes arrayed in the spotless robes of innocence. In con- 
templating his sufferings, we- forget those which he has in- 
flicted on others.. Historians deplore his fitte, and blazon hi» 
▼irtues, and/ in commemorating his nysfortunes^ endeaTor to 
excite an ill-judg^ compassion. 



thV^xile. 



Not to Siberia's land of frost 
Was this devoted exile sent ; 

Nor Java's pestilential coast- 
Severer was 4iis^anishment. 

Nought could the moral world afford 
To give him'comfort, joy, or rest ; 

The ban his vices had incurr'd 

Conscience approv'd within his breast. 

The victim of a tyrant's poWer, 
Condemned in distant climes to roam, 

May sometimes find a happy hour, 
In hopes of pardon and of home. 

^t what bright hour on him shall be^m, 
Who, bearing an internal curse, 

I^labish'd from his own esteem^ 
To burning regions of remorse. 



ROBERT BRUCE. 

1. The Scots, so many times vanquished, as oflen rebeK 
led ; no disasters could extinguish their martial genius, nor 
bring . their independent minds to submit to a foreign yoke. 
Bruce, the rival of Baliol, being dead, his son, the famous 
Robert I, resolved to assert, with his sword, his claim to the 
crown of his ancestors. He then resided at London, as a 
prisoner at laxge ; and, finding that Edward had received mr 
teiligence of his design, inunediately made his escape. Be- 
ing arrived in Scotland, and suspecting the fidelity of Comyn« 
with whom he had concerted his plan, and maintained a coi»- 
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stant correspondence, be met a messenger, charged with 
letters from that nobleman to the king. 

2. Having seized the messenger, and examined his de- 
spatches, his suspicions were confirmed. In consequence of 
this discovery, he repaired to Dumfries ; wHere, meeting with 
Comyn, he stabbed him with his own hand. Having thus 
drawn the sword, he had no other alternative than to throw 
away the scabbard, and, fully conf iiited that prompt and de- 
cisive measures could alone afifoiid any hope of success or 
safety, he assumed the regal titlfe, and was solemnly crowned 
at Scone. The new k^g of Scotland soon dispossessed the 
English of many of their fortified places ; but the earl of 
Pembroke, having entered the kfcgdom, with a numerous 
army, defeated him in two successive engagements. 

3. Bruce, being now reduced to the last extremity, was 
obliged to escape out of Scotland, and to take refuge in the 
Hebudes, while Edward, advancing with a powerful army, 
sent out detachments on all sides, to seize his adherents, to 
whom no mercy was shown. Three brothers of the new 
king fell on the scaffold. His queen being taken, and sent 
into England, was kept in close confinement. The bishops 
of Glasgow and St. Andrews would also have fallen a sacri- 
fice to Edward's vengeance, had he not stood in awe of the 
pope. The countess of Buchan, sister of the ear^of Fife, 
having assisted at Robert's coronation, was put iipi wooden 
cage, and hung up on the walls of Berwick, as an object of 
ridicule to the people. Mary, the other sister^ #inderwent 
the same fate at Roxburgh. The earl of Athol, allied to thfe 
royal families, both of Scotland and England, and conse^ 
quently Edward's relative, was-distinguished from the rest, 
by the fatal honor of being hanged on a gallows of an extra- 
ordinary height. Dreadfuj instances of Edward's inexorable 
severity, and of the ferocious spirit of the times. 

4. Edward, having taken a severe vengeance on such of 
Robert's adherents as had been unfortunate enough to fall 
into his hands, retired to Carlisle, where he summoned the 
last parliament of his reign, in order to deliberate on the 
means of" securing the possession of Scotland, by finally 
uniting it to England. Shortly after, supposiijg the^ Scots 

What caused Bnxce to kill Comyn ?--Wh«t #as the fate of the earl 
of Athol f 
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eompletely disabled from making any imther resistance, be 
left the command of the army to the earl of Pembroke, and 
returned to London, in order to concert his future plans. 
Robert no sooner heard of his absence, than sallying * from 
his retreat, he assembled the scattered remains of his army, 
reinforced it with fresh supplies, which the Scotch barons 
brought from all quarters, and attacked the English general, 
whom he totally defeated and took prisoner. He then march- 
ed against the Earl of Gloucester, whom he obliged to re- 
treat to the castle of Ayre, and afterwards took and dis- 
mantled several towns, that he mighl not be under the ne- 
cessity of leaving garrisons, as well as in order to prevent 
them from affording any shelter to the English. 

5. Edward, surprised and exasperated at this unexpected 
revolution, summoned all the barons of his realm to meet 
him at Carlisle, in the summer, A. D. 1307, under the penal- 
ty of forfeiting their fees, resolving to draw out the whole 
military force of his kingdom, and to render Scotland, from 
one extremity to the other, an entire scene of desolation. 
But divine Providence, having ordained that the union of the 
two kingdoms should at last be effected by more peaceable, 
as well as more equitable means, disappointed his sanguinary 
design. Being arrived at Carlisle, and ready to carry fire 
and sword into every corner of the devoted kingdom, he fell 
sick of a dysentery, and soon after died at Burgh on the 
sands, leaving the execution of his projects to his son and 
successor, to whom he gave strict charge never to grant 
peace or truce, till the final subjugation of Scotland should 
be accomplished. 

6. Robert Bruce immediately prepared to take advantage 
of the consternation of the English, occasioned by the death 
of their king ; but a violent fit of sickness prevented him 
from carrying his measures into effect. The new king of 
England, advancing as far as Dumfries, struck ^he whole 
kingdom with terror. Nothing could exceed the perplexity 
of the Scots on this occasion ; their king being dangerously 
ill, and their forces, both in numbers and discipline, far infe- 
rior to those of the enemy. Edward's return into England, 
after leaving,, the command of the army to John Comyn, a 

To whoHA did Edward II. commit the command of the Englisk 
anny? 
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Scotch baron, was a jnatter of surprise to both kingdoms ; 
and re-animated the hopes of the Scots, not less than it ex- 
cited the murmurs of the English. Nothing, indeed, could 
be more strange than the conduct of Edward II., in thus re> 
linquishing the conquest of Scotland, when the number and 
ardor of his troops, and king Robertas sickness, promised 
him almost certain success. 

7. But the new king of England had not the warlike in- 
clinations of his predecessor ; and the blandishments of a 
court were, to him, more alluring than the hardships and 

' hazards of a campaign. His appointment of Comyn to the 
command, was also a subject of offence to the army. This 
general, although the determined enemy of king Robert, was 
jbl Scot ; and the English thought themselves dishonored by 
the preference given to a foreigner. Disaster was the con- 
sequence of these discontents. Comyn, willing to take ad- 
vantage of Robert's sickness, whom he supposed incapable 
of heading his army, advanced, in order.to attack the Scots. 
The latter, though he found himself extremely weak, thought* 
that in so critical a juncture, flight or retreat might disheart^ 
€n his troops, and eventually occasion the loss of his king- 
dom. 

8. Having, therefore, mounted his horse, supported by two 
esquires, he drew up his army, and, with a composure that 
produced a wonderful effect, waited the approach of the ene- 
my;. Victory soon declared in his favor ; and the defeat of 
the English was the more astonishing, as, besides being su- 
perior in numbers, they were the very same troops who had 
vanquished the Scots in so many engagements. But Edward 
L was no more. After this retreat, Comyn retired into Eng- 
land, and Robert ravaged the whole county of Argyle, whic{i 
still belonged to the English. Edward Bruce, his brother, 
also defeated another English army, in the county of Galo- 
way ; and from that tiine^, the Scots no longer dreaded the 
army of England. 

■*• 9. The troubles of England, on account of Gaviston, pre- 
vented that court from paying any great attention to the af- 
fairs of Scotland. It is, however, said that Edwiird II., in 
1307, the second year of his reign, led an army in person 
into Scotland ; but not having provided for its subsistence, 
and finding the eountry laid waste before him, returned, 
without effecting any thing of importance. In iwo sucoesh 
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sive years, 1310 and 1311, Bruce had made two desultory 
expeditions into England, and carried off a great booty ; and 
the year following, he recovered Perth, Lancrie, Dumfrie|^ 
and Roxburgh. The Isle of Man voluntarily submitted to 
his dominion ; and the castle of Edinburgh being carHed by 
assault, he became master of all the fortified places, except 
Stirling castle, which was then the strongest in Scotland. The 
next year, 1313, he sent his brother to lay siege to that im- 
pi^-tant fortress, which was vigorously assaulted, and as brave- 
ly defended. But Philip Mowbray, the governor, finding no 
methods taken for his relief, concluded an agreement with 
the Scots, by which he engaged to deliver up the place at 
the end of a year, if not sooner relieved by reinforcements 
from England. 

10. This train of events, so favorable to the Scots, and so 
disastrous to their enemies, .now threatened the complete ex- 
pulsion of the English, and roused their king to decisive ex*- 
ertion. He therefore summoned all his vassals to meet him, 
with their troops. The general rendezvous was fixed at 
Newcastle upon Tyne ; and so great was the alacrity of all, 
that Edward saw himself at the head of 100,000 men, Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Gascons, and Irish. To this numerous army 
the king of Scotland could oppose no more than 30,000 
men ; but these were inured to war, and had frequently been 
victorious. Edward, entering the country without opposition, 
advanced towards Stirling, while Robert made every prepa- 
ration to give him a vigorous reception. Considering the 
superiority of numbers with which he had to contend, he ju- 
diciously drew up his army on an advantageous ground, 
where craggy rocks on one of the flanks, and a deep morass 
on the other, prevented it from being surrounded. The 
Scots, being resolved to conquer or die, received. the English 
with such steady and determined resolution, that they soon 
threw their numerous army into confusion, and routed them 
with a most dreadful slaughter. 

11. This decisive battle was fought near a small river, 
called Bannockburn, on the 2dth of July, A. D. 1314 ; and, 
Since the memorable day of Hastings, England had never 
received so terrible a defe^. The different historians, as is 

What was the respective ffumber of the English aad Scotch army, 
at the time of the battla near the river Banaockbom ?— When wa« 
thisbatUefouffht? 
18 
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ever the case, perplex us with the discordant acGounts of this 
battle, and the loss there sustained. The earl of Gloucester, 

. ^ephew of the king of England, with many other great lords 
of distinction, and, according to some, 700 knights, were left 
dead on the field ; while others assert, that the whole num- 

* ber of English earls, barons, and knights, killed and taken 
prisoners, amounted to no more than 154. The Scotch his- 
torians make the whole loss of the English amount to 50,000, 
and say that the number of prisoners .taken was greater than 
that of the victorious army. The English, on the contrary, 
reduce the number of their slain to 10,000. Amidst the 
discordances of historical details, we might be eternally be- 
wildered, if consequences did not elucidate those facts which 
contradictory evidence labors to obscure. In military histo- 
ry, espeeiHlly, we have here a rule, which is almost infallible. 

12. Reasoning on this principle, it is evident, that the vic- 
tory of the Scots was tiecisive, and the loss of the English 
exceedingly great, as the latter made a precipitate retreat, 
not thinking themselves in safety until they reached York, 

. and never more ventured to face the king of Scotland in the 
field. The Scots, on the contrary, acquired an evident supe- 
riority ; and were, so long as the war continued, invariably 
fluccessful. Robert at last besieged and took the atroD^ 
frontier town of Berwick, and himself and his generals ravage 
ed most of the northern borders of England. Not content- 
ed with his successes in Britain, he attempted the conquest 
of Ireland. Having sent his brother EdwjM^ thither, for 
that purpose, he afterwards followed in person ; but finding, 
on his arrivsd, diat his brother was defeated and slain in baU 
tie, by the archbishop of Dublin, general of the English 
army, or, as some say, taken prisQij^, and hanged at Dun- 
dalk, he thought it best to desist iro^the enterprise, in order 
to improve the advantages gained by his armies in Britain. 

13. Since the conquering «days of Edward I., when the 
English were always victorious, the scales had surprisingly 
turned ; and they found themselves utterly unable to check 
the progress of the Scottish king. . In this disastrous state 
of affairs, Edward II. found himself obliged to have recourse 
to the pope, as the Scots had done in the days of his father, 

What waa Ae EnglUh loss $i the battle of Baimoekbum ?— To what 
.4td Edward II. Ibve reoourse for ^tiie siiJMMrt of bu oa«M, tiMadM 
6ghtui£f ^"^ 
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and with newrly the same success. He earnestly entreatec^ 
his holiness to procure him a peace, or at least a truce with 
Scotland. John XXII., who then filled the papal chair, im«> 
iae<iiate]y> complied with his request, and undertook to. make 
peace between the kings of England and Scotland, not as a 
mediator, but in the character of sovereign arbitrator. For 
this purpose, he sent into England two l^ates, with a com- 
mission to conclude a peace between the two contending 
princes, and to compel both parties to accept it, under pain 
of exeommunication and interdict. 

14. The Scottish monarch, however, perceiving the con- 
dition of the treaty to be decidedly partial to England, re- 
jected the papa] arbitration. The legates, in consequence, 
pronounced sentence of excommunica^tion against him, and 
laid an interdict on his kingdom. Robert, in the meanwhile, 
vegardless of a censure which he considered as unjust, con^ 
tinued the war, and committed great ravages. . He plundered 
and burnt NorthallerUHi, B(»roughbridge, Scarborough, and 
many other places, and almost desolated the northern ports 
of England. The English were every where beaten ; and 
had, at the same time, the mortification to find the spiritual 
arms of Rome unsuccessful. Afler much solicitatioit, how- 
ever, they obtained a truce for two years. This short period 
was no sooner elapsed, than Edward, who had just reduced 
the associated barons of his kingdom to submission, flattered 
hinoself with an expectation of ecjfual success against his fo* 
reign enemies. 

t^ Having, therefore, made grea^ preparations for the in- 
Tasi<Mi of Scotland, in hopes of repairing his former losses 
by <Hie grand effort, he jentered that kingdom, in the month 
of July, 1323 ; but, from his improvidence, and Uie precau- 
tion of bis enemies, this, like his former expeditions, was only 
a series of disasters, having neglected the proper means of 
furnishing his army with provisions, an imprudence which his 
former experience might have corrected, while the Scots, by 
ren^ving or destroying every article of subsistence, had ef- 
fectually deprived him of any supplies in their country, his 
ill-conducted measurea rendered a retreat indispensably ne- 
cessary. This, however, was only the beginning of his diflh- 
asters. The English no sooner began their retreat, than the 
king of Scotland, appearing at the head of his army, pursued 
and overtook them at a place called BlackmcNre. Here they 
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were not only defeated, with the loss of their baggage, but 
the whole army was dmost totally di^rsed, and Edward 
Idmself narrowly escaped. 

16. The Scottish king, continuing his march, desolated the 
coontry with fire and swcvd, as far as to the very walls of 
York ; and, having burned the monastery of Ripon, and 
plundered the abbwy of Beverly, returned to his kingdom 
with a great booty. Being desirous, however, of giving some 
respite to his kingdom, exhausted by those long and bloody 
war0, and of a reconciliation with the court of Rome, he 
eonsented to a truce for thirteen years. By this treaty, 
concluded A. D. 1323, a temporary stop was put to those 
ravages, which, during so long a time, had almost desolated 
so considerable a part of Great Britain. This period, not- 
withstanding the frequent recurrence of bloody wars between 
the two kingdoms, may be -considered as the epoch of the 
complete restoration of the Scottish monarchy. 

17. The space of time which elapsed from the death of 
Aleiiander III., A. D. 1285, to the conclusion of this truce, 
includes a period of thirty-eight years of indescribable ca- 
lamity to the inhabitants of this island. Both Scotland and 
England had experienced the direful effects of a war, car- 
ried on with little regard to humanity. Almost the whole of 
the former, and a considerable part of the latter kingdom, 
had repeatedly been ravaged and devastated, wi^ a ferocity 
of which a modern reader can scarcely form any idea. The 
severity of Edward I. excited a bitter animosity between the 
two nations, which mutual injuries and constant retaliation 
kept alive ; while the ferocious manners of the age tinctiffed 
all their conduct with barbarity, and merciless devastation 
marked the footsteps of their armies. The events of this 
period, which, however unpleasing, is highly interesting to 
the now happy inhabitants of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain, exhibit the contrast between anpient and modern 
times. 

18. During the latter part of the reign of Robert L, S<;ot- 
land was in the izenith (h her glory. The whole life of that 
monarch had been a scene of extr^rdinary exertion, attend- 

Did the pope succeed in reconciling tlie kings of Scotland and Cog' 
land ?— What excitsd the bitter animosity that existed between xho 
English and the Scots at this time ? — When was Scotland in thd ze- 
nith of her glory ? 
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ed tvith tmcoBiBioB success. For this, however, he inigbt 
perhaps be, in a ^eat measore, indebted to the death of 
£dward I. at so momentous a crisis. Robert's abilities were 
certaiBly of the most eminent class ; but^ had his destiny 
compelled him to contend with the warlike genius and enter- 
prising spirit of the first Edward, instead ^f the pusillanimity 
of his successor, it is imposnble to say on which side succesp 
would have rested. In the whole series of history, the state»- 
man, or the warrior, will find few more curious subjects of 
contemplation, than the revolution effected by the critical 
death of Edward, at the very commencement of Brace's re- 
volt. 



MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

1. On Tuesday, the seventh of February, 1587, the two 
earls arrived at Fotheringay, and demanded access to the 
queen, read in her presence the warrant of execution, and 
required her to prepare to die next morning. Mary heard 
them to the end without emotion, and crossing herself in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
" that soul," said she, " is not worthy the joys of heaven, 
which repines because the body must endure the stroke of 
the executioner ; and though I did not expect that the queen 
of England would set the first example of violating the sa- 
cred person of a sovereign prince, I wilHngly submit to that 
which Providence has decreed to be my. lot ;*' and laying her 
hand on a bible, which happened to be near her, she solemn* 

Jy protested that she was^ innocent of that conspiracy which 
Babington had carried on against Eiizabeth^s life. She en* 
treated with particular earnestness, that now in her last mo* 

Sents her almonerlnight be suffered to attend her, and that 
ie might enjoy the consolation of those pious institutions 
prescribed by her religion. Even this favor, which is usu- 
ally granted to the vilest criminal, was absolutely denied. 

2. Her attendants, during this conversation, were bathed 
m tears, and though overawed by the presence of the two 
earls, with difficulty suppressed their anguish ; but no sooner 
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did Kent and Shrewsbury withdraw, than they ran to their 
niistress and burst out into the most passionate expressions 
of tenderness and sorrow. Mary, howerer, not only retain- 
ed perfect composure of mind herself, but endeavored to 
moderate their excessive grief ; and falling on her knees, with 
all her domestics round her, she thanked heaven that her 
aiifierings were now so near an end, and fHrayed that she 
might be enabled to endure what still remained with decency 
and with fortitude. The greater part of the evening she 
employed in settling her worldly afiairs. She wrote her tes- 
tament with her own hand. Her money, her jewels, and her 
clothes, she distributed among her servants according to their 
rank or merit. She wrote a short letter to the king of France, 
and another to the duke of Guise, full of tender but magnani- 
mous sentiments, and recommended her soul to their pray- 
ers, and her afflicted servants to their protection. 

3. At supper she ate temperately, as usual, and conversed 
not only with ease but with cheerfulness ; she drank to every 
one of her servants, and asked their forgiveness if ever she fail- 
ed in any part of her duty towards them. At her wonted time 
flhe went to bed, and slept calmly for a few hours. Early in 
the morning she retired into her closet, and employed a con- 
siderable time in devotion. At eight o'clock the high sheriff 
imd his officers entered her chamber, and found her still 
kneeling at the altar. She immediately started up, and with 
a majestic mien, and a countenance undismayed, and even 
cheerful, advanced 'towards the place of execution, leaning 
on two of Paulet's attendants. She was dressed in a mourn- 
ing habit, but with an elegance and splendor which she had 
long laid aside, except on a few festival days. An Agnus 
Dei hung by a promander chain at her neck ; her beads at 
her girdle ; and in her hands sbe <*.arried a crucifix of ivory. 

4. At the bottom of the stairs the twcr earls, attended by 
several gentlemen from the neighboring counties, received 
her, and there sir Andrew Meivil, the master of her house- 
hold, who had been secKided for some weeks from her pre- 
sence, was permitted to take his last farewell. At the sight 
of a mistress whom he tenderly loved, in siich a situation, he 
melted into tears ; and as he was bewailing h^ condition, 
and complaining of his own hard fate, in being appointed to 
carry the account of such a mournful event into Scotland, 
Mary replied, " Weep not, good Meivil, there is at present 
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greut cause for rejoicing. Thou shalt this day see Mary Sti>- 
9xt delivered from all her cares, and such an end put to her te- 
dious suiferings, as she has long expected. Bea^ witness that 
I die constant in my religion ; firm in my fidelity towards 
Scotland ; and unchanged in my affection towards France. 
CkMumend me to my son. Tell him I have done nothing in- 
jurious to his kingdom, to his honor, or to his rights ; and God 
forgiv^all those who have thirsted without cause for my bloojd.** 

5. With much difficulty, and after many entreaties, she 
prevailed on the two earls to allow Melvil, together with three 
of her men-servants and two of her maids, to attend her to 
the scaffold. It was ejected in the same hall where she had 
been tried, raised a little above the floor, and covered, as well 
as a chair, the cushion, and block, with black cloth. Mary 
mounted the steps with dlacrity, beheld all this apparatus of 
death with an unaltered countenance, and signing herself 
with the cross, she sat down in the chair. Beale read the 
warrant for execution with a loud voice, to which she listen- 
ed With a careless air, and like one occupied in other thoughts. 
Then the dean of Peterborough began a devout discourse, 
suitable to her, present condition, and offered up prayers to 
heaven in her behalf; but she declared she could not in con- 
science hearken to the one nor join in the other ; and kneel- 
ing down, repeated a Latin prayer. When the dean had 
finished his discourse, she with an audible voice, and in the 
English tongue, recommended unto God the afflicted state of 
the church, and prayed for prosperity to her son, and fbr a 
long life and peaceable reign to Elizabeth. She declared 
that she hoped for mercy only through the death of Christ, at 
the foot of whose image she now willingly shed her blood ; 
and liAing up and kissing the crucifix, she thus addressed it : 
" As thy arms, O Jesus, were extended on the cross ; so with 
the outstretched arms of thy mercy receive roe, and forgive 
my sins." 

6. She then prepared for the block by taking off her veiT 
and upper garments ; and one of the executioners rudely 
endeavoring to assist, she gently checked him, and said with 
a smile, that she had not been accustomed to undress before 
80 many spectators, nor to be served by such valets. WitH 
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Who attended Mary at her execution ?— What clergyman attend^ 
«d her ?•— Was she pleased with hit services ? 
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calm'tmt undaunted fortitude, «he laid her neck on the block ; 
and while one executioiier held her hands, the oth^r, at the 
second Btroke, cut off her head, which falling out of its attire, 
discovered her hair already grown quite grey with care» and 
sorrows. The executioner held it up still streaming with 
b]ood» and the dean crying out, " So perish all queen Eliza- 
beth's enemies/' the earl of Kent alone answered Amen. 
The rest of the spectators continued silent, and drowned in 
tears ; being incapable, at that moment, of any other senti- 
ments but those of pity or admiration. 

7. Such was the tragical death of Mary, queen of Scots, 
afler a life of forty-four years and two months, almost nine- 
teen years of which she passed in captivity. All conteropo* 
rary authors agree in ascribing to Mary the utmost beauty 
of countenance and elegance of shape, of which the human 
form is capable. Her hair was black, though according to 
the fashion of that age she frequently wore borrowed locks, 
and of different colors. Her stature was of a height that 
rose to the majestic. She danced, she walked, and rode 
with equal grace. Her taste for music was just, and she both 
sung and played upon the lute with uncommon skill. To- 
wards the close of her life, long confinement and the coldness 
of the houses in which she had been imprisoned, brought on 
a rheumatism, which ofien deprived her of the use of her 
limbs. No man, says Brantome, ever beheld her persod 
without admiration and love, or will read her history without 
sorrow. 

8. To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost elegance 
of external form, she added those accomplishments which, 
render their impression irresistible. Polite, affable, insinuat- 
ing, sprightly, and capable of speaking and of writing with 
equal ease and dignity. Sudden, however, and violent in aH 
her attachments ; because her heart was warm and unsuspi- 
cious. Impatient of contradiction; because she had been 
accustomed from her infancy to be treated as a queen. No 
stranger, on some occasions, to dissimulation ; which, in that 
perfidious court where she received- her education, was reck- 
oned among her necessary arts of government. Not insensi* 
ble of flattery, or Unconscious of that pleasure with which al- 

What was Mary'a age .^wHow ranch of her life had she passed a 
priion f 
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most every woman beholds the influence of her own beauty. 
Formed with the qualities which we love, not with the talents 
that we admire ; she was an agreeable woman, rather than an 
illustrious queen. The vivacity of her spirit not sufficiently 
tempered with sound judgment, and the warmth of her 
heart, which was not at all times under the restraint of dis- 
cretion, betrayed her both into errors and into crimes. 

9. None of her v^omen were suffered to come near her dead 
body, which was carried into a room adjoining to the place 
of execution, where it lay for some days, covered with a 
coarse cloth torn from a billiard table. The block, the sca^ 
fold, the aprons of the executioners, and every thing stained 
with her blood, were reduced to ashes. Not long after, Eliza* 
beth appointed her body to be buried in the Cathedra, of 
Peterborough with royal magnificence. But this vulgar arti- 
fice was employed in vain ; the pageantry of a pompous fune- 
ral did not efface the memory of those injuries which laid 
Mary in her grave. James, soon after his accession to the 
English throne, ordered her body to be removed to Westmin- 
ster abbey, and to be deposited among the monarchs of Eng- 
land. 



FALL OF JERICHO. 

Who is that chief, already taught to urge 
The battle stream, and roll its darkest surge, 
Whose army marches through retiring seas, 
Whose gory banner, spreading on the breeze. 
Unfolds o'er Jericho's devoted towers,* 
And, like the storm o'er Sodom, redly lowers f 
The moon can answer ; for she heard his tongue, 
And cold and pale o'er Ajalon she hung.t 
The sun can tell — O'er Gibeon's vale of blood, 
Curving their beamy necks, his coursers stood, 
Held by that hero's arm, to light his wrath, 
And roll their glorious eyes upon his crimson path. 
What mine, exploding, rends that smoking ground ? 
What earthquake spreads those smouldering ruins round 1 
The sonp of Levi, round that city, bear 

"" Joshua Ti. 20. . 1 Joshua x. 13, 13. 
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The ark of God, their consecrated care, 
And, in rude concert, each returning morn, 
Blow the long trump, and wind the curling horn. 
No blackening thunder smok'd along the wall — 
No earthquake shook it— Music wrought its fall 



CHARLES 1. OF ENGLAND. 

i. From the sixth to the twenHeth of January was spent 
in making preparations for bis extraordinary trial. The 
court of justice consisted of a hundred and thirty-three per- 
sons named by the commons ; but of these, never above se* 
venty met upon the trial. The members were chiefly com- 
posed of the principal officers of the army, most of them of 
very mean birth, together with some of the lower house, and 
a few citizens of London. Bradshaw, a lawyer, was chosea 
president ; Coke was appointed solicitor for the pe(^le of 
England ; Dorislaus, Steele, and Aske, were named assist- 
ants. The court sat at Westminster hail. 

2. The king was now conducted from Windsor to St; 
James's, and the next day was brought before the high court 
to take his trial. When he was brought forward, he was 
conducted by the mace-bearer to a chair placed within the 
bar. Though long detained a prisoner, and now produced 
as a criminal, he still ^ sustained the dignity of a king ; he 
surveyed the members of the court with a i^rn, hanghty air» 
and without moving his hat sat down, while the members 
were also covered. His charge was then read by the solici- 
tor, accusing him of having l:^en the cause of all the blood- 
shed that followed since the commencement of the wwr ; at 
that part of the charge, he could not suppress a smile of con- 
tempt and indignation. Afler the charge was finished, Brad^ 
shaw directed his discourse to the king, and told him, that 
the court expected his answer. 

3. The king, with great temped, entered upon his defence, 
hy declining the authority of the*, court. He represented, 
that, having been engaged in treaty with his two houses of 

How many i>erson8 constitated the court that tried king Charles ?— 
What description of persons chiefly composed this court ? — Who was 
appointed president ?— On what fi^round did th« kinir decline mafcinj? 
his defence? • 
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pirliameRt, and having finished almost every article, he ex* 
pected a dtiTef ent treatment from that he now received. He 
perceived, he said, no appearance of an upper house* which 
•eas necessary to constitute a just tribunal. That he was 
himself the king and fi^Funtain of law; and consequently 
could not be tried by lawsio which he had never given his 
assent ; that having been intrusted with the liberties of the 
people, he would not now betray them, by recognising a 
power founded in usurpation ; that he was willing, before a 
proper tnbunal, to enter into the particulars of bis defence ; 
iiut that before tliem he must decline any apology for inno^ 
eence, lest he should be considered the betrayer of, and not 
a martyr for, the constitution. 

4. Bradshaw, in order to support the authority of that 
court, insisted that they had received their power from the peo- 
ple, the source of all right. He pressed the prisoner not to 
idecline the authority of the court, which was delegated by the 
commons of England ; and interrupted and over-ruied the 
king in his attempts to reply. In this manner was the king 
three times produced before the court ; and as often persist- 
ed in declining its jurisdiction. The fourth and last time he 
mas briHight before the self-oreated tribunal, as he was pro- 
ceeding thither, he was insulted by the soldiers and the mob, 
who exclaimed, '' Justice ! justice ! execution ! execution !" 
hut he continued. undaunted. His judges having now exa- 
mined some' witnesses, by whom it was proved that the king 
had appeared in arms against the forces commissioned by 
parliament, they pronounced sentence against him. 

5. The conduct of the king under all these instances of 
low bred malice, was great, firm and equal ; in going through 
the hall from this execrable triljunal, the soldiers and rabble 
•were again instigated to cry out justice and execution. They 
reviled him with the most bitter reproaches. Amongst other 
insults, one miscreant presumed to spit in the face of his 
sovereign. He patiently bore their insults. " Poor souls," 
cried he, *'they would treat their generals in the same man- 
ner for six-pence.^' Those of the populace who still retain- 



On what ground did Bradshaw maintain the legal jurisdiction of 
the court ? — What was the treatment which he received from the sol- 
diers ?— What was proved against the kin^ in his trial ?— What WM 
the conduct «f the king under thifl treatment ? 
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ed the feelings of humanity, expressed their sorrow in sigiu 
and tears. A soldier, more com[>a8sionate than the rest, 
GOttld not help imploring a blessing upon his royal head. An 
officer, overhearing him, struck the honest sentinel to the 
ground before the king, who could not help saying, that the 
punishment exceeded the offence. 

6. At his return to Whitehall, he desired' the permission 
of the house to see his children, and to be attended in his 
private devotions by doctor Juxon, late bishop of London. 
These requests were granted, and also three days to prepare 
for the execution of the sentence. All that remained of his 
family, now in England, were the princess Elizabeth, and 
the duke of Gloucester, a child of about three years of age. 
After many seasonable and sensible exhortations to his daugh- 
ter, he took his little son into his arms, and embracing him, 
** My child," said he, " they will cut off thy father^s head- 
yes, they will cut off my head, and make thee a king. Bat 
mark what I say, thou must not be a king as long as thy 
brothers, Charles and James, are alive. ' They will cut off 
their heads when they can take them, and thy head too, at 
last ; and therefore, I charge thee, do not be made a king by 
them." The child, bursting into tears, replied, " I will be 
torn in pieces first." 

7. Every night, during the interval between his sentence 
and execution, the king slept sound as usual ; though the 
noise of the workmen employed in framing the scaffold con- 
tinually resounded in his ears. The fatal morning being at 
last arrived, he rose early, and calling one of his attendants, 
he bade him employ more than usual care in dressing him, 
and preparing him for so great and joyful a solemnity. The 
street before Whitehall was the place destined for his execu- 
tion ; for it was supposed that this would increase the seve- 
rity of his punishment. He was led through the banqueting 
house to the scaffold, adjoining that edifice, attended by his 
friend and servant, bishop Juxon, a man endowed with the 
ffame mild and steady virtues with his master. The scaffold, 
which was covered with black, was guarded by a regiment 
of soldierSf under the command of colonel Tomlinson ; and 

By whom was the king attended in his devotions, after being con- 
demned ? — Who commanded the regiment that guarded the scaffold 
<»i which he was executed ? 
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on it were to be seen the block and axe, and two execution- 
ers in masks. The people, in gr^at crowds, stood at a great 
distance, in dreadful expectation of the events 

8. The king, however, remained calm amidst all these 
awful preparations ; and, as he could not expect to be heard 
by the people at a distance, he addressed himself to the few 
who stood round him. He there justified his innocence in 
the late fatal war ; and observed that he had not taken arms 
till after the parliament had shown him the example. That 
he had no other object in his warlike, preparations, than to 
preserve that authority entire, which had been transmitted to 
him by his ancestors ; but, though innocent towards his peo- 
ple, he acknowledged the equity of his exeontion in the eyes 
of his Maker. He owned that he was justly punished for 
having consented to the execution of an unjust sentence 
upon the earl of Strafford. He forgave all his enemies ; ex- 
horted the people to return to their obedience, and acknow- 
ledged his son as his successor ; and signified his attachru -^nt 
to the protestant religion, as professed in the church of Eng- 
land. So strong wsis the impression his dying words made 
upon the few who could hear him, that colonel Tomlinson 
himself, into whose care he had bieen committed, acknow- 
ledged himself a convert. 

9. While he was thus preparing himself for the block, 
bishop Juxon called out to him, ** There is, sir, but one stage 
more ; which, though turbulent and troublesome, is yet a 
very short one. It will soon carry you» a great way. It will 
soon carry you from earth to heaven ; and there you shall 
find, to your great joy, the prize to which you hasten ; a 
crown of glory." " I go," replied the king, " from a cor- 
ruptible to an incorruptible crown, where no disturbance can 
have place." " You exchange," the bishop added, " a tem- 
poral for an eternal crown; a good exchange." Charles 
having taken off his cloak, he delivered his George to the 
prelate, pronouncing the word ** remember." Then he laid 
his neck upon the block, and stretching out his hands as a 
signal, one of the executioners severed his head from his body 

. at a blow ; while the other, holding it up, exclaimed, ** Thjp 
is the head of a traitor." The spectators testified their hor- 
jk 

. Was the kin^r apparently re«igned to his fate .'-.—Did be acknowledge 
the justice of the sentence which condemned hka to death ? 
19 
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roT at that sad spectacle, in sighs, tears, and lamentations ; 
the tide of their duty and affection began to return, and eaeh 
blamed himself either with active disloyalty to lus king, or 
a passive compliance with his destroyers. 

10. Charles was executed January 30, 1649, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth of bis reign. 
He was of middling stature, robust, and well proportioned. 
His visage was pleasing, but melancholy; and it is probable 
that the continual troubles in which he was involved might 
have made thai impression on his countenance. As for his 
character, the reader will deduce it with more precision and 
satisfaction to himself from the detail of his conduct, than 
from any summary given of it by the historian. 



THE RUINS. 

FvB seen, in twilight's pensive houi^, 

The moss-clad dome, the mouldering tower, 

In awful ruin stand ; 
That dome, where grateful voices song, 
That tower, whose chimmg music rung 

Majestically grand ! 

I've seen, *mid sculptor'd pride, the tomb 
Where heroes slept, in silent gloom, 

Unconscious of their fame ; 
Those who, with laurell'd honors crowned,, 
Among their foes spread terror round. 

And gain'd — an empty name ! 

Fve seen, in death's dark palace laid, 
The ruins of a beauteous maid, 

Cadaverous and pale ! 
, That maiden who, while life remain'd, 
O'er rival charms in triumph reign'd 

The mistress of the vale. 

. I've seen, where dungeon damps abide» 
A youth, admir'd in manhood's pride, 

*l^\ ^^ *l™® was kin^ Charles executed ?—Hw old wl^l ka 
then ?-^Hew long had he reigned ? 
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In morbid fancy rave ; 
He, who, in reason's happier day. 
Was virtuous, witty, nobly gay, 

Learned, generous, and brave. 

Nor dome, nor tower, in twilight shade, 
Nor hero fallen, lior beaateoos maid. 

To ruin all consigned — 
Can with such pathos touch my breast, 
As (on the maniac's -form impressed) 

The ruins of the Mind \ 



GUN-POWDER TREASON. 

1. TtiE Roman catholics had expected great favor and in- 
dulgence on the accession of James I., both as a descendant 
of Mary, a rigid catholic, and also as; having shown some 
partiality to that religion in his youth. Bat they soon dis- 
covered iheir mistake; and Were at once surprised and en- 
raged to find James, on all occasions^ express his resolution 
of strictly executing the laws enacted against them, and of 
pers^ering in the conduct of his predecessor. This declara- 
tion determined them upon more desperate measures ; and 
they at length formed the resolution of destroying the king 
and both houses of parliament at a Mow. The scheme was 
first broached by Robert Catesby^ a gentleman of good parts 
and ancient family, who conceived that a train of gun-pow- 
der might be so placed under the parliament-house, as to blow 
up the king and all the members at once. 

% How horrid soever this contrivance might appear, yet 
every member seemed faithful and secret in the league ; and 
about two months before the sitting of parliament, th6y hired 
a house in Percy's name, adjoining to that in which the par- 
Haroent was to assemble. Their tirst intention was to bore 
a way under the parliament-house, from that which they oc»- 
cupied ; and they set themselves laboriously to the task ; but 
when they had pierced the wall, which was three yards in 

On what account did the catholics expect the favor and hidttlgence 
•f James I. ?— Were their expectations realized ? — What measure of 
revenge did they attempt ? — ^How was the plan formed t© destroy th« 
kiog and parliament f 
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thickness, on approaching the other side, they were surprised 
to find that the house was vaulted underneath, and that a 
quantity of coals was usually deposited there. From their 
disappointment on this account they were soon relieved by 
iflformation that the* coals were then selling off, and that the 
vaults would then be let to the highest bidder. They, there- 
fore, seized the opportunity of hiring the place, and bought 
the remaining quantity of coals with which it was stored, as 
if for their own use. 

3. The next thing done was to convey thither thirty-six 
barrels of gun-powder, which had been purchased in Hol- 
land, and the whole was covered with the coals, and with 
fagots, brought for th^t purpose. Tlien the doors of the 
cellar were boldly flung open, and every body admitted, as if 
it contained nothing dangerous. Confident of success, they 
proceeded to plan the remaining part of their project. The 
king, the queen, and prince Henry, the king*s eldest son, 
were all expected to be present at the opening of parliament. 
The king's second son, by reason of his tendier age^ would 
be absent, and it was resolved that Percy should seize or as- 
sassinate him. The princess Elizabeth, a child likewise, was 
kept at lord Harrington's house, in Warwickshire ; and sir 
Edward Digby was to seize her, and iqimediately proclaim 
her queen. 

4. The day for the sitting of parliament now approached. 
Never was treason more secret, or ruin more apparently 
inevitable ; the hour was expected with impatience, and the 
conspirators gloried in their meditated guilt. The dreadful 
secret, though communicated to above twenty persons, had 
been religiously kept during the space of nearly a year and. 
a half; but when all the motives of pity, justice, and safety* 
were too weak to induce a disclosure, a remorse of privare 
friendship saved the kingdom. Sir Henry Percy, one of the 
conspirators, conceived a design of saving the life of lord 
Mounteagle, his intimate friend and companion, who was 
also a decided catholic. Accordingly about ten days before 
the meeting of parliament, this nobleman, without himself 
knowing the writer, received the following letter — 

5. " My lord, out of the love I bear to some of your 
friends, I have a care of your preservation. Therefore I 

How was the gun-powder treason discoyered ? 
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would advise you, as you value your life, to devise some ex- 
cuse to shift off your attendance in this parliament. For 
Grod and man have concurred to punish the wickedness of 
the times. And think not lightly of this advertisement; but 
retire yourself into the country, where yOu may expect the 
event in safety. For, though there be no i^pearancc of any 
stir, yet, I say they will receive a terrible blow this parlia- 
ment, and yet they shall not see who hurts them. This 
counsel is not to be contemned, because it may do you good, 
and can do yo^i no hurt — for the danger is past, as soon as 
you have burnt this letter. And I hope God will give you 
grace to make a good use of it, unto »- whose holy protection 
I commend you." 

6. The contents of this mysterious letter surprised and 
puzzled the nobleman to whom it was addressed ; and 
though inclined to think it a foolish attempt to affright and 
ridicule him, yet he judged it safest to carry it to lord Salis- 
bury, secretary of state. Lord Salisbury too was inclined to 
give little attention to it, yet thought to lay it before the king 
in council, who came to town a few days after. None of the 
council were able to make any thing of it, although it ap- 
peared rather serious and alarming. In this universal agita- 
tion, between doubt and apprehension, the king was the first 
who penetrated the meaning of this dark epistle. He con- 
cluded that some sudden danger was preparing with gun-pow- 
der ; and it was thought advisable to inspect all the vaults 
below the houses of parliament. This care belonged to the 
earl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, who purposely delayed the 
search till the day before the meeting of parliament. 

7. He now discovered and seized Guy Fawkes, actually 
engaged in the terrible enterprise, having just disposed every 
part of the train for its taking fire next morning, the matches 
and other combustibles being found in his pockets. The 
whole of the design was now discovered ; but the atrocious- 
ness of his guilt, and the despair of pardon, inspiring him 
with resolution, he told the officers of justice, with an un- 
daunted air, that had he blown them and himself up together, 
he had been happy. Before the council, he displayed the 
same intrepid firmness, mixed even with scorn and disdain, 

Which one of the conspiratoTS was seen and seized in preparing the 
train of powder ? 
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refu»ng to discover his associates, and sdiowing no eooe^m. 
but for the fiiilttre of hb enterprise. Btit his bold spirit w«» 
at length subdued ; being couiined to the Tower for two or 
three dajs, and the rack just shown him, his courage, &«» 
ligued with so long an effort, at last failed him, and he made 
a full discovery of «dl his accomplices 

8. Catesby, Percy, and the conspirators who were in Lon- 
don, hearing that Fawkes was arsested, fled with ^1 speed to 
Warwickshire, where sir Edward Digby, relying on the suc- 
cess of the plot, was already in arms. But the country soon 
began to take the alarm, and wherever they turned, they 
found a superior force ready to oppose them. In this exi- 
gence, beset on all sides, they resolved, to about the number 
of eighty persons, to fly no further, but made a stand at a 
house in Warwickshire, to defend it to the last, and sell their 
lives as dearly as possible. 

9. But even this miserable consolation was denied them ; 
a spark of fire happening to fall among some gun-powder 
that was laid to dry, it blew up, and so maimed the princ^>al 
conspirators, that the survivors resolved to open the gate, and 
sally out against the multitude that surrounded the house. 
Some were instantly cut to pieces. Catesby, Percy, and 
Winter, standing back to back, fought long and desperately, 
till in the end the two first feJI covered with wounds, and 
Winter was taken alive. Those that survived the slaughter 
were tried and convicted ; several fell by the hands of the 
executioner, and others experienced the king's mercy.. The 
Jesuits, Garnet and Oldcorn, who were privy to the plot, suf- 
fered with the rest ; and notwithstanding the atrociousness 
of their treason. Garnet was considered by his party as a 
martyr, and miracles were said to have been wrought by his 
blood. 
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In full blown dignity, see Wolsey stand. 
Law in his voice, and fortfine in his hand ; 



What induced Gay Fawkes to reveal the names ef his ^ccoilipUces t 
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To him the church, Che reahn, thehr powers consign, 
Through him the rays of regaJ bounty shine ; 
Tura'd by his nod the stream of honor flows, 
His smile al(Hie security bestows — 
Still to new heights his restless wishes tow'r ; 
Claim leads to claim, and pow'r advances pow'r ; 
Till conquest unresisted ceas'd to please, 
And rights submitted, left him none to seize. 

At length his sov'reign frowns, the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate ; 
Where'er he turns, he meets a stranger's eye, 
His suppliants scorn hi^, and his followers fly ; 
Now drops at once the pride of awful state, 
The golden canopy, the glittering plate. 
The regal palace, the luxurious k>ard, 
The liv'ried army, and the menial lord. 
With age, with cares, with maladies oppress'd, 
He seeks the refuge of monastic restw 

Grief aids disease, remember'd folly stings, 
And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings ; 
Speak thou, whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Shall Wolsey's wealth, with Wolsey's end, be thine ? 
Or liv'st thou noAv, with safer pride content. 
The wisest justice on the banks of Trent ? 
For why did Wolsey, near the steeps of fate, 
On weak foundations raise th' enormous weight ? 
Why, but to sink beneath misfortune's blow, 
With louder ruin to the gulfs below ? 
What gave great Villiers to th* assassin's knife. 
And fix'd disease on Harley's closing life ? 
What murder'd Wentworth, and what exil'd Hyde, 
By kings protected, and to kings ally'd ? 
What, but their wish indulged, in courts to shine, 
And pow'r too great to keep or to resign ? 
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THE AGED PRISONER. 

1. Upon the accession of Louis sixteenth to the throne, 
the ministers then in office, moved by humanity, began their 
administration with an act o^f clemency and justice. They 
inspected the registers of the Bastile, and set many prisoners 
at liberty. Among them was an old man who had groaned 
in confinement for forty-seven years, between four thick and 
cold stone walls. Hardened by adversity, which strengthens 
both the mind and constitution, when they are not over- 
powered by it, he had resisted the horrors of his long im- 
prisonment with an invincible and manly spirit 

2. His locks, white, thin, and scattered, had almost ac- 
quired the rigidity of iron ; whilst his body, environed for so 
long a time by a coffin of stone, had borrowed from it a firm 
and compact habit. The narrow door of his tomb, turning 
upon its grating hinges, opened not as usual by halves, and 
an unknown voice announced his liberty, and bade him de- 
part. Believing this to be a dream, he hesitated ; but at 
length rose up and walked forth with trembling steps, amazed 
at the space he traversed. The stairs of the prison, the halls, 
the court, seemed to him vast, immense, and almost withoat 
bounds. _^ 

3. He stopped from time to time, amd gazed around like a 
bewildered traveller. His vision was with, difficulty recon- 
ciled to the clear light of day. He contemplated the heavens 
as a new object. His eyes remained fixed, and he could not 
even weep. Stupified with the newly acquired power of 
changing his position, his limbs, like his tongue, refused, in 
spite of his efforts, to perform their office. At length he got 
through the formidable gate. 

4. When he felt the motion of the carriage, which was pre- 
pared to transport him to his former habitation, he screamed 
out, and uttered some uiarticulate sounds ; and as he could 
not bear this new movement, he was obliged to descend. 
Supported by a benevolent arm, he sought out the street 
where he had formerly resided ; he found h, but . no trace 
of his house remained ; one of the public edifices occupied 
the spot where It had stood. 

In whose reign was there a general release of prisoners from tlie 
French Bastile ?-^How long had Une aged ptisomr been erafintd ? 
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5. He saw nothing w^iich brought to his recollection, either 
that particular quarter, the city itself, or the objects with 
which he was Jbrmerly acquainted. The houses of his near« 
est neighbor8,^hich were fresh in his memory, had assumed 
a new appearance. In vain were his looks directed to all 
the objects around him ; he could discover nothing of which 
he had the smallest remembrance. Terrified, he stopped 
and fetched a deep sigh. To him what did it import, that 
tbe_city was peopled with living creatures ? None of them 
were aiive to him ; he was unknown .to all the world, and he 
knew nobody ; and whilst he wept, ke regretted his dungeon. 

6. At the name of the Bastile, which he often pronounced 
and even claimed as an asylum, and the «ight of his clothes 
which marked his former age, the crowd gathered around 
him ; curiosity, blended with pity, excited their attention. 
The most aged asked him many questions, but had no re- 
membrance of the circumstances which he recapitulated. 
At length accident brought to his way an ancient domestic, 
now a superannuated porter, who, confined to his lodge for 
fifleen years, had barely sufficient strength to open the gate. 
Even he did not know the master he had served ; but in- 
formed him that grief and misfbrtune had brought his wife 
to the grave 'thirty years before ; that his children were gone 
abroad to distant climes, and that of all his relations and 
friends, none now. remained. 

7. This recital was made with the indifference which peo- 
ple discover for the events long passed and almost forgotten. 
The miserable man groaned, and groaned alone. The crowd 
around, offering only unknown features to his view, made 
him feel the excess of his calamities even more than he 
would have done in the dreadful solitude which he had left. 
Overcome with sorrow, he presented himself before the mi- 
nister, to whose humanity he owed that liberty which was now 
become a burden to him. Bowing down, he said, *' Restore 
me again to that prison from which you have taken me. I 
cannot survive the loss of my nearest relations ; of my 
friends ; and in one word, of a whole generation. Is it pos- 
sible in the same moment to be informed of this universal 
destruction and not to wish for death ? 



What was the reason of his wishing to be again returned to the 
Bastile ? 
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8./' This general mortality, which to others comes 'slovrfj 
and hy degrees, has to me been instantaneous, the operaticfiQ 
of a moment. Whilst secluded from society, I lived with 
myself only ; hut here I can neither live with myself, nor 
with this new race, to whom my anguish and despair appear 
only as a dream." The minister was melted ; he caused the 
old domestic to attend this unfortunate person, as only he 
eould talk to him of his family. 

9. This discourse was the single consolation which he re- 
ceived ; for he shunned intercourse with the new race, bom 
since he had been exiled from the world ; and he passed his 
time in the midst of Paris in the same solitude as he had 
done whilst confined in a dungeon for almost half a century. 
But the chagrin and mortification of meeting no person who 
could say to him, " We were formerly known to each other/* 
soon put an end to his existence. 



THE INQUISITION. 

1. The court of Inquisition was founded in the year 1201^ 
or not long afker that time. To Dominic de Guzman, the 
honor of first suggesting the erection of this extraordinary 
court is commonly ascribed. He was born in the year 1 1?0, 
descended from an ilktstrious Spanish family. He was edu- 
cated for the priesthood ; and grew up the most fiery and 
the most bloody of mortals. Before his time, every Bish^ 
was a sort of inquisitor in his oym diocese ; but Dominic 
contrived to incorporate a body of men, independent of every 
human being, except the Pope, for the purpose of ensnaring 
and destroying Christians. Having succeeded in his diabo- 
lical designs, and formed a race like himself, fust called 
preaching, and then Dominican friars, he died in hia bed, 
was canonized as a saint, worshipped as a divinity, and pro- 
posed as a model of piety and virtue U> succeeding genera- 
tions! 

2. The Pope gave the Inquisitors the most unlimited pow- 
ers, as judges delegated by him, and immediately represent- 



When W88 the Inquisition fbnnded ? — By whosi waS it ibwidfld ^-^ 
What ppweis w«i« giveo (he Inquisitors ? 
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ing his person, they were permitted to excommuziicate, or 
sentence to death, whom they thought proper, upon the 
slightest information of heresy ; were allowed to publish cru« 
sade against all whom they deemed heretics; and enter into 
leagues with sovereign princes, to join those crusades with 
their forces. About the year 1244, their power was further, 
increased by the emperor Frederic the Second, who declar- 
ed himself the protector and friend of all Inquisitors, and 
published two very cruel edicts, viz. that all heretics, who 
continued obstinate, should be burnt ; and that aU heretics, 
ivho repented, should be imprisoned for lifb. This zeal in 
the ^nperor for the Inquisitors, and the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, arose from a report which had been propagated, 
throughout Europe, that he intended to turn Mahometan; 
the emperor therefore attempted, by the height of bigotry 
and cruelty, to show his attachment to popery. 

3^ Pope Innocent IV. endeavored to establish the Iliqui-^ 
sition on a permanent foundation. It was every vWhere in-, 
trusted to the care of Dominican friars. But many of the 
most populous states that were subject to the see of Rome, 
iiever permitted the establishment of the tribunal among 
them. In France it was early introduced, but soon afler 
expelled, in such a manner, as ef&ctually to preclude a re- 
newal of the attempt. Nor has it been alike severe in every 
pdace into which it has been introduced. In Spain and 
Portugal this scourge and disgrace to humanity has for cen- 
turies glared with its most frightful aspect. In Rome it has 
been much more tolerable. Papal avarice has served to 
counterbalance papal tyranny. The wealth of modern 
Rome has arisen very much from the constant resort of 
strangers from all countries and of all denominations. This 
would have been, in a great measure, prevented by such a 
horrid tribunal as existed at Lisbon and Madrid. 

4. Exclusive of the cruel punishments inflicted by the 
holy office, it may be truly affirmed, that the Inquisition is a 
school of vice. There the artful judge, grown old in habits 
of subtlety^ along with the sly secretary, practises his cun- 
aing Jn interrogating a prisoner, to fix a charge of heresy* 

What two edicts were published by Frederic II. ?— Was the Inqoi- 
tition permitted to be established in all the States subject to Rome .^ 
—In what places haa it been carried to the greatest extent ?— What 
tenii maybe juatly applied to the Inquisition f 
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Now he fawnp, knd then he frowns ; now he sooths, and 
then he looks dark and angry ; sometimes affects to pity and 
to pray, at other times, insults and hullies ; and talks of 
racks and dungeons, flames, and the damnation of hell. 
One while, he lays his hand upon his heart, and sheds tears ; 
and promises and protests, he desires not the death of a sin- 
ner ; but would rather that he would turn and live ; and all 
that he can do^ he will do, for the discharge, and even for 
the preferment, of his imprisoned brother. Another while, 
he discovers himself as deaf as a rock, false as the wind, and 
cruel as the poison of asps. 

6. The court of Inquisition, although it was not the pa- 
rent, has been the nurse and guardian of ignorance and su- 
perstition wherever it has prevailed. It was introduced into 
Spain, or promoted there, by Ferdinand and Isabella ; and 
was principally intended to prevent the relapse of the 
Jews and Moors, who had been converted, or who pretend- 
ed to be converted, to the faith of the Church of Rome. Its 
jurisdiction, however, was not confined to the Jews and 
Moors ; but extended to all those, who in their practice or 
opinions, differed from the established Church. In the united 
kingdom of Castile and Arragon, there were 18 different In- 
quisitorial courts, having each its counsellors, termed apos- 
tolical inquisitors, its secretaries, Serjeants, and other officers; 
and besides these, there were 20,000 familiars dispersed 
throughout the kingdom, who acted as spies and informers, 
and were employed to apprehend all suspected persons, and 
commit them for trial, to the prisons which belonged to the 
Inquisition. By these familiars, persons were seized on bare 
suspicion, and, in contradiction to the established rules of 
equity, they were put to the torture, tried and condemned 
by the Inquisitors, without being confronted, either with 
their accusers, or with the witnesses on whose evidence they 
were condemned. The punishments inflicted were more or 
less dreadful, according to the caprice and humor of the 
judges. The unhappy victims were either strangled, or com- 
mitted to the flames, or loaded with chains, and shut up in 
dungeons during life — ^their effects confiscated, and their 
families stigmatized with infamy. 

Who promoted the courts of Inquisition in Spain P — How manv 
wore they ? 
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7^ This institution was, no doubt, well calculated to pro- 
duce a uniformity of reli^'-^s professions ; but it had a ten- 
dency also to destroy the St.eets of social life, to banish all 
freedom of thought and speech, to disturb men's minds with 
the most disquieting apprehensions, and to produce the most 
intolerable slavery, by reducing persons of all ranks in life 
to a state of abject dependence upon priests ; whose integrity, 
were it even greater than that of other men, though in every 
false profession of religion it is less, must have be^ corrupt- 
ed by the uncontrolled authority which they were allowed to 
exercise. By this tribunal, a visible change was. wrought in 
the temper of the people ; and reserve, distrust, and jealousy, 
became the distinguishing characteristics of a Spaniard. It 
confirmed and perpetuated the reign of ignorance and su« 
perstition, inflamed to rage religious bigotry, and by the 
cruel spectacles to which, in the execution of ks decrees, it 
familiarized the people, it nourished in them that ferocious 
spirit which, in the Netherlands and America, they mani- 
fested by the deeds that have fixed an indelible reproach 
upon the Spanish name. 

8. Authors of undoubted credit affirm, and without the 
least exaggeration, that ipillions of persons have been ruined 
by this horrible Court. Moors were banished, a million at a 
time. Six or eight hundred thousand Jews were driven awaj 
at once, and their immense riches seized by their accusers, 
and distributed among their persecutors, while thousands 
dissembled and professed themselves Christians, only to be 
harassed in future. Heretics of all ranks and of various de- 
nominations were imprisoned and burnt, or fied into other 
countries. The gloom of despotism overshadowed all Spain. 
The people at first reasoned, and then rebelled, and murder- 
ed the Inquisitors ; the aged murmured and died ; the next 
generation repined and complained ; but their successors 
were completely tamed by education ; and until very lately 
the Sp^,niards have been trained up by their priests to shud- 
der at the thought of thinking for themselves. 

9. A simple narrative of the proceedings of the Inquisi- 
tion has shocked the world, and the cruelty of it has become 



What tendency had the ^Inquisition ?-— What number of persona 
hayo been ruined by this court ? — What has most fully displayed to 
the eyes of mankind the temper of the papal religion f 
20 
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proverbial. Nothing ever displayed so fully to the eyes of 
mankind the spirit and temper of the papal religion. Let 
us hear the description which Voltaire, a very competent 
witness, gives of it. " Their form of proceeding is an infalli- 
ble way to destroy whomsoever the Inquisitors wish. The 
prisoners are not confronted with the accuser or informer. 
Nor is their any informer or witness, who is not listened to : 
a public convict, a notorious malefactor, an infamous person, 
a child, are in holy office, , though no where else, credible 
accusers and witnesses. Even the son may depose against 
his father, the wife against her husband." The wretched 
prisoner is no more made acquainted with his crime than 
with his accuser, and were he told the one, it might possibly 
lead him to guess the other. 

10. To avoid this, he is compelled, by tedious confine- 
ment in a noisome dungeon, where he never sees a face but 
the jailer's, and is not permitted the use of either books or 

n and ink — or should confinement alone not be sufficient^ 
le is compelled, by the most excruciating tortures, to inform 
against himself, to discover and confess the crime laid to his 
charge, of which he is oHen ignorant. This procedure, 
unheard of till the institution of this court, makes the whole 
kingdom tremble* Suspicion reigns in every breast Friend- 
ship and quietness are at an end. The brother dreads his 
brother ; the father his son. Hence taciturnity has become 
the characteristic of a nation, endued with idl the vivacity 
natural to the inhabitants of a warm and fruitful climate. 
To this tribunal we roust likewise impute that profound ig- 
norance of sound philosophy, in which Spain lies buried^ 
while Germany, England, France, and even Italy, have dis- 
covered SO' many truths, and enlarged the sphere of our 
knowledge. Never is human nature so debased as where 
ignorance is armed with power. 

11. But these melancholy effects of the Inquisition are a 
trifle when compared with those public sacrifices, called 
Auto da Fe, or Act of Faith, and to the shocking barbari* 
ties that precede them, A priest in a white surplice, or a 
monk who has vowed meekness and humility, causes his 

What is the prisoner compelled to do by the inquisitorial courts ? 
-x^What is the ignorance of philosophy in Spain to bo imputed to ? 
— When is human nature most debased ?— By what name are the pub- 
lic sacrifices called ? « 
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fellow creatures to be put to the torture in a dismal dungeon. 
A stage is erected in the public market place, where the con- 
demned prisoners are conducted to the stake, attended with 
a train of monks and religious confraternities. They sing 
psalms, say mass, and butcher mankind. Were a native of 
Asia to come to Madrid upon a day of an execution of this 
sort, it would be impossible for him to tell whether it were a 
rejoicing, a religious feast, a sacrifice, or a massacre; and 
yet it is all these together ! The kings, whose presence 
alone in other cases is the harbinger of mercy, assist at this 
spectacle, uncovered, seated lower than the Inquisitors, and 
are spectators of their subjects expiring in the flames. 

12. The following is an account of an Auto da FCy per- 
formed at Madrid in the year 1682. The officers of the In- 
quisition, preceded by trumpets, kettle-drumd, and their ban- 
ner, marched on the 30th of May, in cavalcade, to the pa- 
lace of the great square, where they declared by proclama- 
tiouj that on the 30th of June the sentence of the prisoners 
would be put in execution. There had not been a spectacle 
of this kind at Madrid for several years before, for which 
reason it tiras expected by the inhabitants with as much im- 
patience as a day of the greatest festivity and triumph. 
When the day appointed arrived, a prodigious number of 
people appeared, dressed as splendid as their respective cir- 
cumstances would admit. In the great square was raised a 
high scaffold, and thither, from seven in the morning till the 
evening, were brought criminals- of both sexes ; all the In- 
quisitions in the kingdom sending their prisoners to Madrid. 

13. There was among those who were to suffer, a young 
Jewess of exquisite beauty, and but seventeen years of age. 
Being on the same side of the scaffold where the queen was 
seated, she addressed her in the following pathetic speech ; 
" Great queen ! will not your royal presence be of some ser- 
vice to me in my miserable condition ? have regard to my 
youth; and oh ! consider that I am about to die for professing 
a religion imbibed from my earliest infancy !" Her majesty 
seemed greatly to pity her distress, but turned away her eyes, 
as she did not dare to speak a word in behalf of a person 
who had been declared a heretic by the Inquisition. 

14. Mass now began, in the midst of which the priest 

At what* time J and where was an Auto da Fi performed i 
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etme from the altar, placed near the scaffold, and seated 
himself in a chair prepared for that purpose^ Then the chief 
Inquisitor descended from '^ the amphitheatre, dressed in his 
otupe, and having a mitre on his head ; after bowing to the 
altar, he advanced towards the k}ng*s balcony^ and went up 
to it, attended by some of his ofHcers carrying a cross and 
the gospels, with a book containing the oath by which the 
kings of Spain oblige themselves to protect the Catholic 
fitith, to extirpate heretics, and support, with all their power, 
the prosecutions and decrees of the Inquisition. On the 
approach of the Inquisitor, and on his presenting this book 
te the king, his majesty rose up, bare-headed, and swore to 
maintain the oath, which was read to him by one of his coun- 
sellors ; after which the king continued standing till the In- 
quisitor had returned to his place, when the secretary of 
the holy office mounted a sort of pulpit, and administered a 
like oath to 'the counsellors and the whole assembly. 

15. The mass was begun about twelve at noon, and did 
not end until nine iji the evening, being protracted by a 
proclamation of the sentences of the several criminals which 
were all separately rehearsed aloud one after the other. 
Next followed the burning of twenty-one men and women, 
whose intrepidity in sufiering that horrid death was asto- 
nishing ; some even thrusting their hands and feet into the 
flames with the most dauntless fortitude. The situation of 
the king was so neai- to the criminals that their dying groans 
were very audible to him ; he could not, however, be absent 
from this dreadful scene, as it is esteemed a religious one ; 
and his coronation oath obliges him to give a sanction by his 
presence to all the acts of the tribunal. 
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1. New England owes its origin, as a civil and Christian 
.community, to a congregation of Puritans under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. John Robinson. Not being tolerated in 
the exercise of that religious liberty which they reckoned 

What number of persons were"l>urni ? — What does the coronatioii 
oath of the king oblige him to do ? — To whom does ^ew-£pglaii4 0W9 
its origin, a« a religio^is and civU comnmnity ,' 
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necessary for th^ir spiritual edification and growth in grace, 
they resolved on emigration to some foreign country. Their 
views were* at once, directed to Hollaitd, where the spirit 
of commerce had dictated a free toleration in matters of faith 
and ivorship. Accordingly, in 1607, a part of the congre- 
gation sailed for Amsterdam, where, in the following year, 
they were joined hy their pastor and such others as had been 
obliged to remain behind. But from Amsterdam they soon 
judged it adviseable to remove to Leyden. In this place 
they continued about eleven years, and experienced much 
satisfaction in the enjoyment of their Christian privileges. 

2. But a continuance and permanent settlement in Hoi* 
land was now viewed as defeating, in a great measure, the 
object of leaving their native country. They were not join- 
ed in Leyden by so many of their English friends as they 
expected, and many of such as did come over, only specu- 
lated in trade, and added but little to their spiritual prospects. 
A continuance, therefore, in Holland, would finally be the 
means of scattering their families and descendants ; the old 
people would die, and the young ones would soon be amal- 
gamated with the people of their adopted country, and so 
the great object of preserving and promoting their peculiar 
state of church polity would be lost. Another removal was 
considered a duty ; and after much inquiry, America, the^ 
newly discovered world, was fixed upon as an asylum. 

3. It was determined that a part of them should go and 
prepare the way for others ; and that if a major part should 
consent to go, the pastor should go with them ; otherwise he 
should remain in Holland. It was found, on examination, 

t that though a major part was willing to go, yet they could 
I not get ready in season ; therefore, the greater number being 
obliged to stay, they required Mr. RobinsoQi&p stay with 
them. Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, was 3!f)poirited toigo 
with the minority, who were to be an absolute church of 
themselves^ as well as those who should stay, with this pro- 
. ' viso, *' that a^ they should go over or return, they should be 
reputed as members, without further dismission or testimo- 
nial." The others were to follow as soon as possible. 

4. On the 6th of September, 1620, the company, consist- 

j How long did Mr. Robinson's society remain in Leyden, before re* 

Iiolvinff to remove to America ? 
20* 
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ing of one hundred and one souls, exclusive of the crew, pro^ 
ceeded on their voyage in the ship May-flower, commanded 
by Capt. Jones. The former part of their pas^ge was at- 
tended with nothing remarkable, but the latter exposed thera 
to frequent and great perils. " On the ninth of November 
they made land, which proved to be the sandy cliffs of Cape 
Cod.'* Not the land to which they, in their own imagina- 
tion, had been directing their course. Hudson's river was 
their object, a part of the country within the limits of Vir* 
ginia, as their charter had expressed ; but at Cape Cod, they 
were north of that tract of country nearly two degrees. But 
here they were compelled to stay their voyage ; for thouo^h 
they attempted to direct their course to the south, yet ad- 
verse winds, a dangerous coast, and the unwillingness of the 
master of the shipi constrained them to cast anchor on this 
northern shore. The land which first struck their attention 
was so barren, and so destitute of every thing inviting, that 
they explored their neighboring coast with their boat, till 
a harboi across the bay presented too many desirable ob- 
jects to justify any further perilous experiments and specu- 
lations. 

5. It is evident, that the captain of the May-flower was 
bribed by the agents of the Dutch West India Company to 
take these people to the northward of their settlements, lest 
the new settlers should prove an annoyance to their trade. 
By this piece of treachery, they were landed so far to the 
north as to be out of the bounds expressed in their patent, 
and that instrument could be of no use whatever to them. 
Of this circumstance, some unhappy spirits on board were 
apposed, and began to boast, that as soon as on shore, there 
would be no law, no restraint. " It was therefore thought 
proper, befof^ disembarcation, that they should enter into an 
asiociatipn, and combine themselves into a political body, to 
be governed by a majority. To this they consented ; and a 
written instrument being drawn, they subscribed it with 
their own hands, and by unanimous vote chose John Carver 
their governor for one year." This document was signed 
by forty-one individuals, twenty-four being heads of familieS| 
and the other seventeen single men. 

How many made the first company of emigrants ? — Where did they 
.make land ? — Where did they expect to land? — Why were they carried 
M> far^orth ?— How many persons signed their articles of civil compact ? 
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6. The vessel continued in Cape Cod Harbor about five 
"weeks, during which time four persons died ; on the 16th of 
I>ecember Jhey crossed the bay and anchored in the harbor 
of Plymouth, a name which they gave to their intended 
settlement, partly from the place having been so named in 
captain Smith's map, but more especially " in remembrance 
of the very kind and friendly treatment they had received 
from the inhabitants of Plymouth, the last port of their na^ 
tive country from which they sailed." What could have 
been the cause of this people undertaking this voyage and 
settlement, at such a season of the year, we are not inform- 
ed ; but it looks as if it had been occasioned by some mishap 
or oversight ; for when they made land, the snow had begun 
to fall, and winter was setting in fast. 

7. Upon their arrival at Plymouth, having fixed upon the 
best spot for a town settlement, " they went immediately to 
work, laying out house-lots ; felling, sawing, riving, and car- 
rying timber; and before the end of December, though. in- 
terrupted by stormy weather, by the death of two, and by the 
sickness of many of their number, they had erected a store- 
house with a thatched roof, in which their goods were de- 
posited, under a guard. Two rows of houses were begun, 
and as fast as they could be covered, the people, who were 
classed into nineteen families, came ashore and lodged in 
them. On Lord's day, the 31st of December, they attended 
divine service for the first time on shore," and dedicated 
their settlement to God, by the name previously fixed upon, 
as its standing designation. 

8. The length of their voyage, including all the^elays, 
perils, disappointments, and disasters, which attended it, « 
voyage of 134 days, from the time they left Southampton to 
their arrival in Plymouth harbor, ill prepared them to en- 
dure and brave th6 rigors of a North American winter^gand 
in a wilderness too, where there was no asylum prepared for 
them, no house built, no fresh and wholesome provision, no 
vegetation, no friend to receive them, or to bid them wel- 
come. These afflictive circumstances, as we may naturally 
expect, were the cause* of that mortal sickness which pre- 
vailed among this tribe of pilgrim adventurers, during the first 

When did they land at Plymouth ?— Into how many familiei was 
the colony divided ? 
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four months of their ^settlement. At the end of Mar<^ the 
Mortal Bill stood thus — " December, 6 — January, 8 — Feb- 
ruary, 17 — March, 13 — ^Total, 44. Of iliese, 21 were sub- 
scribers to the civil compact ; and 83 were women, children^ 
and servants. 

9. At times, the number of the diseased was such, that 
not more than six or seven were, able to attend the duties of 
the station, and these were almost wholly employed in attend- 
ing the sick. The crew of the vessel was in a similar situa- 
tion, of which they did not recover till April, and then half 
of them had fallen victims to the dire calamity. Great as 
this affliction was, it was attended with some marks of a kifad 
superintending Providence. For the first three months, bo 
Indians appeared to alarm or disturb them. It was found 
afterwards, that this district had been entirely laid waste by 
a pestilence (perhaps the yellow fever) which had prevailed. 
two or three vears before. This fact was evinced by the ex- 
tent of the helds, the number of the graves, and the rem- 
nants of the skeletons lying on' the ground. 

10. The events we have now mentioned, respecting the 
depopulation of this country, by wars' and pestilence, consi- 
dered in reference to the settlement of ofir fathers in the 
desolated places, are certainly very remarkable. The dan- 
gers to which they were exposed from these untutored tribes 
were greatly lessened ; and the lands which they occupied 
being depopulated and deserted, the rights of no man were 
infringed. The Pilgrims of Plymouth obtained their right of 
possession to the territory on which they settled, by tides as 
fair and unequivocal as those by which any human property 
can be held. Although it has been adopted as a principle 
of natural law, that Europeans had a right to take and occu- 
py a portion of the American continent, since it was not all 
needed by the natives, who were comparatively few in num- 
ber ; yet, it was policy and seeming justice, to make the In- 
dians a satisfactory compensation, on taking from them what 
they had considered their own. % ^ 

11. On the 16th of March the inhabitants of Plymouth 
were alarmed at seeing a sturdy Indian walk into their set- 

> tlement, and passing by the houses, go directly where the 
people were collected. He saluted them in brpken English, 

How many persons died the 6rst winter ? 
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and bid them welcome.' He was affable, and told them his 
divelliog was five days' travel thence ; that he was a saga- 
tnore, or prince. He understood the geography of the coun- 
try ; gave an account of the different trills, thehr sagamore^, 
axkd number of men. He had been acquainted with the 
£nglish, who had taken fish at Monhigan, and knew the 
names of their captains. He was naked, excepting a leather 
belt about his waist, with a fringe a span wide. He had a 
bow and two arrows, was tall and straight, his hair long be- 
hind, and short before. They kindly entertained him, and 
gave him a horseman *s coat. He tarried all night, and in- 
^rmed them that the place where -they were was patuxet, 
and that about four years before, all the inhabitants had died ; 
that not a man, woman, or child, survived. 

12. Upon going away, he promised to return in a few days, 
which he accordingly did, and brought five others with him. 
Thus a communication was opened between the settlers and 
the native tribes ; alliances were entered iiito, and great har- 
mony prevailed. Squanto, a native who had been kidnapped 
by the English traders some time before, and who had made 
his way back again, came and took up his abode with them, 
and proved a faithful friend till death, which happened the 
following year. Squanto, in consequence of being thus car- 
ried to Europe, had escaped the universal mortality of hh 
tribe at Patuxet. He was profitably employed for the colo- 
ny, during his life, in making his new friends acquainted 
with the surrounding country, and in other useful services. 

13. It will be remembered that Mr. Robinson remained 
at Leyden with the majority of the society, but with the ex- 
pectation of being able, with more of his flock, to join those 
who had emigrated, at some future but not very distant time. 
This, however, on the part of Mr. Robinson, was not realize 
ed ; for, in the year 1625, he was taken to his rest, greatly 
lamented by all who had been blessed under his ministry ; 
but soon iifler his death, the remaining part of the congre- 
gation accomplished their wishes, in uniting with their 
brethren at Plymouth. In the year 1629, the number hac- 
increased to 900 ; having then received a great part of theii^ 
brethren in Holland ; among whom, were the widow and 

What had become of the native inhabitants of i^ew-England?—^ 
What Indian came and resided witK them ? 
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children of their deceased pastor. Their increasing name 
began to be feU in the mother country, so that not only did it 
bring over new settlers, but their patent was enlarged and 
perfected, so as to give them the power and authority of a 
body politic. 

14. The 22d of December is celebrated as an anniversary 
festival, to commemorate the landing of the Plymouth colony. 
A discourse is delivered, adapted to the occasion ; after pub- 
lic worship, more forcibly to impress their minds with the 
circumstances of their meritorious forefathers, claras, fish, 
ground-nuts, and victims from the forest, constitute a part of 
their grateful repast. For a number of years the same anni- 
versary was celebrated in Boston by the descendants of the 
Plymouth pilgrims and others. Here, too, the festal board 
displayed the style of other times ; treasures, which had been 
hidden in the sand, and game from the woods, mingled with 
other provisions of the table. It is a festival, rational and 
happy in its tendency. It reminds the guests of the virtues 
and sufferings of their fathers ; by a comparison of circum- 
stances, it excites transports of gratitude, elevates the afleo 
tions, and amends the heart. 



THE INDIAN PRINCESS. 

1. Perhaps they, who are not particularly acquainted with 
the history of Virginia, may be ignorant that Pocahontas, an 
Judian princess, was the protectress of the Enghsh, and often 
screened them from the cruelty of her father. She was but 
twelve years old, when captain Smith, the bravest, the most 
intelligent, and the most humane, of the first colonists, fell 
into the hands of the savages. He already understood their 
language, had traded with them several times, and often ap- 
peased the quarrels between the Europeans and them. Often 
had he been obliged also to fight them and punish their per- 
fidy. 

2. At length, however, under the pretext of commerce, he 
was drawn into an ambush, and the only two companions 
who accompanied him fell before his eyes ; but though alone, 

At what affe was Pocahontas when captain Smith fell into tho 
hands of tho Indians ? 
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by his dexteMty, he extricated himself from the troop which 
surrounded him ; until, unfortunately^ imagining he could 
save himself by crossing a morass, he stuck fast ; so that the 
savages, against whom he had no means of defending him* 
self, at Jast took and bound him, and brought him to Pow- 
hatan. 

3. The 1$ng was so proud of having captain Snaith in his 
power, that he sent him in triumph to all the tributary prin- 
ces^ and ordered that he should be splendidly treated, till he 
returned to suffer that death which was prepared for him. 
The fatal moment at length arrived. Captain Smith was laid 
upon the hearth of the savage king, and his head placed 
upon a large stone to receive the stroke of death, when Po- 
cahontas, the youngest and darling daughter of Powhatan, 
threw herself upon his body, clasped him in her arms, and 
declared, that if the cruel sentence was executed, the first 
blow should fall on her. 

4. All savages (absolute sovereigns and tyrants not ex- 
cepted) are invariably more affected by the tears of infancy, 
than the voice of humanity. Powhatan could not resist the 
tears and prayers of his daughter. Captain Smith conse- 

' quently obtained his life on condition of paying for his ran- 
som a certain quantity of muskets, powder, and iron utensils ; 
but how were they to be obtained 7 They would neither per- 
mit him to return to James Town, nor let the English know 
where he was, Jest they should demand him sword in hand. 
Captain Smith,' who was as sensible as courageous, said that 
if Powhatan would permit one of his subjects to carry to 
James Town a leaf which he took from his pocket-book, he 
should find under a tree, at the day and hour appointed, all 
the articles demanded for his ransom. 

5. Powhatan consented ; but without having much faith in 
his promises, believingit to be only an artifice of the captain 
to prolong his life. But he had written o^ the leaf a few 
lines, sufiicient to give an account of his situation. The 
messenger returned. The king sent to the place fixed upon, 
and was greatly astonished to find every thing which had 
been demanded. Powhatan could not conceive this mode of 
transmitting' thoughts; and captain Smith was henceforth 

How happened captain Smith to be taken by the Indians? — How 
did Foeahontas save nis life ? 
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looked upon as a great magician, to whom tliey could nal 
show too much respect. He left the savages in this opinicMi, 
and hastened to return home. 

6. Two or three years ailer, some fresh differences arising 
amidst them and the English, Powhatan, who no longer 
thought them sorcerers, but stUl feared their power, laid a 
horrible plan to get rid of them altogether. HiaJ|«oject was 
to attack them in profound peace, and cut the throats of the 
whole colony. The nig it of this intended conspiracy, Poca- 
hontas took advantage of the obscurity ; and, in a terrible 
storm, which kept the savages in their tents, escaped from 
her father's house, advised the English to be on their guard, 
but conjured them to spare her family, to appear ignorant of 
the intelligence she had given^ and terminate all their differ- 
ences by a new treaty. 

7. It would be tedious to relate all the services which this 
angel of peace rendered to both nations. It shall only be 
added, that the English, it is not known from what motives, 
but certainly against all faith and equity, thought proper to 
carry her off. Long and bitterly did she deplore her fate, 
and the only consolation she had was captain Smith, in whom 
she found a second father. She was treated with great re* 
spect, and married to a planter by the name of Rolfe, who 
soon after took her to England. This was in the reign of 
James the First ; and it is said that the monarch, pedantic 
and ridiculous in every point, was so infatuated with the pre- 
rogative of royalty, that he expressed his displeasure, that 
one of his subjects should dare to marry the daughter even 
of a savage king. 

8. It will not perhaps be difficult to decide on this occa* 
sion, whether it was the savage king who derived honor from 
finding himself placed upon a level with the European prince, 
or the English monarch, who by his pride and prejudices, re- 
duced himself Hr a level with the chief of the savages. Be 
that as it will, captain Smith, who had returned to London 
before the arrival of Pocahontas, was extremely happy to see 
her again ; but dared not treat her with the same familiarity 
as at James Town. As soon as she saw him, she threw her- 
self into his arms, calling him her father ; but finding that 

How came Pocahontas to fall into the power of the English ?•— T^r 
whom was she married P 
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he neither returned her caresses with equal warmth, nor the 
endearing title of daughter, she turned aside her head and 
wept bitterly ; and it was^a long time before they could ob- 
tain a single word from her. 

9. Captain Smith inquired several times what could be the 
cause of h^ affliction. *' What !" said she, " did I not save 
thy life in Amerioa 1 When I was torn from the arms of my 
father, and conducted amongst thy friends, didst thou not 
promise to be a father to me ? Didst thou hot assure me that 
if I went into thy country, thou wouldst be my father, and 
that I should be thy daughter 1 Thou hast deceived me ; and 
behold me, now here, a stranger and an orphan." It was 
not difficult for the captain to make peace with this charm-^ 
ing creature, whom he tenderly loved. He presented her 
to several people of the «lirst quality ; but never dared to 
take her to court, from which, however, she received several 
favors. , 

10. After a residence of several years in England, an ex* 
ample of virtue and piety, and attachment to her husband, 
she died, as she was on the point of embarking for America. 
She left an only son, who was married, and lefl none but 
daughters ; and from these are descended some of the prin- 
eipsd characters in Virginia. 
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Behold the w(Mrld 
Rest^, and her tir'd inhabitants have paus'd 
From trouble and turmoil. The widow now 
Has ceasM to weep, and her twin orphans lie 
Lock'd in each^arm, partakers of her rest. 
The man of sorrow has forgot his woes ; 
The outcast, that his head is shelterless. 
His griefs uushar'd.-r-The mother tends no more ^ 

Her daughter's dying slumbers ; but, surprised 
With heaviness, and sunk upon her couch. 
Dreams of her bridals. E'en the hectic, lull'd 
On Death's lean arm to rest, in visions wrapt. 

Where did Pooahontas spend the remainder of her life ?-^Who Uo 
her descendants ? 
21 
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Crowning with hope's bknd wreath his shuddVing nurse, 

Poor victim ! smiles. Silence and deep repose 

Reign o'er the nations ; and the warning voice 

Of nature utters audibly within 

The general moral ; — tells us, that repose, 

Deathlike as thi^, but of far longer span, 

Is coming on us — ^that the weary crowds, 

Who now enjoy a temporary calm, 

Shall soon taste lasting quiet, wrapt around 

With grave-clothes ; and their aching, restless heads 

Mould'ring in holes and Corners unobserv'd. 

Till the last trump shall break their sullen sleep. 



SETTLEMENT OF RHODE ISLAND. 

1. The first European inhabitants of New England came 
to this country with the professed design of escaping religious 
persecution ; but the principles of religious liberty at. that 
time were so little understood, that they exercised upon their 
fellow Christians, as soon as possessed of the power, the 
same intolerance which they had professed to view with so 
much abhorrence in others. The state of Rhode Island, or 
more properly of Rhode Island and Providence PlantationSs 
as it is called in the British charter which constituted it a 
political community, and under which its civil government 
is still administered, was originally settled by persons who 
resorted thither in order to enjoy those rights of conscience 
in matters of religion which were not allowed them in 
Massachusetts. The state took its name from the two first 
settlements within its limits. — ^That of Providence Planta- 
tions was begun by Roger Williams and his associates in 
1636 ; and that of Rhode Island was begun by Dr. John 
Clark, William Coddington, and others, about the year 1638. 
Besides these a third settlement was begun by Samuel Gor- 
ton and others, at Pautuxet river, in the yeUr 1641. 

2. Roger Williams may with justice be, and he usually is, 
considered the founder of the state and the parent of the 

From what does the state of Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions derive its name ?^-Where and by whom were the three first set- 
tlements made r— What induced them to settle here ? 
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religious freedom which has ever prevailed in it. He was a 
native of Wales, born in the year 1598, and had a liberal 
education, under the patronage of Sir Edward Coke. The 
occasion of his receiving the favor of that distinguished law- 
yer was very singular. Sir Edward, one day, at church, ob- 
serving a youth taking notes from a sermon, beckoned and 
received him into his pew. He obtained sight of the notes, 
which were a judicious selection of the most interesting sen- 
timents delivered by the preacher. This united with his 
great modesty induced Sir Edward to solicit the parents of 
young Williams to let him have the care of their son. The 
request was readily granted, and he soon entered upon the 
study of the law. Mr. Williams received ^\ possible assist- 
ance from his generous patron ; but finding this empioyment 
not altogether congenial to his feelings^ he turned his attea- 
tion to divinity. After having completed his theological stu- 
dies and entered upon the duties of the ministry, he was led 
to embrace the sentiments of the Puritans, with some of 
whom he shortly afterwards embarked for America, being 
the 5th of February, 1631. 

3. On his arrival he was invited to becohie an assistant to 
Mr. Skelton, minister of l>.e religious society in Salem ; but 
some objections being made by the civil authority, he went 
to Plymouth, where he preached two or three years, and was 
held in high estimation by governor Bradford and the people. 
But Mr. Skelton becoming old, a second application was 
made to Mr. Williams to become his assistant. With this 
request he complied, although the general court again at- 
tempted to prevent it ; and so successful had he been in 
gaining the affections of the people at Plymouth, that many 
of them removed with him. But his reraoY al to Salem led 
immediately to events of great interest to himself and to the 
country in which he was destined by Providence to act so 
conspicuous a part. It is stated by his biographers, that in 
one year he literally filled the place with his obnoxious sen- 
timents. His favorite topic was liberty of conscience, on 
which he so much insisted as to offend a few leading indi- 
viduals of the congregation ; and lie further maintained, 
which was still m6re offensive, that civil magistrates, as such^ 

Under whose direction and patronage did Roger Williams receive 
his education ?— What 'led sir Edward Coko to educate himj 
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had no authority from God to regulate or control the affairs 
of religion. He also insisted that the princes of Europe bad 
no right whatever to dispose of the possessions of the Ameri- 
can Indians. 

4. The magistrates, apprehending from his peculiar talents 
and address, that his opinions would extend themselves, made 
several attempts to convince him of his supposed errors; 
but, being unsuccessful in these attempts, in October 1635, 
they|>assed upon him the sentence of excommunication and 
banisnment Permission, however, was given him to remain 
within the jurisdiction of the colony till Spring, on condition 
•• that he would not go about to draw others to his opinions." 
But it being reported to the governor and assistants, that ha 
held meetings in his house for the purpose of inculcating 
** such points as he had been censured for (** and that he had 
already drawn about twenty persons to these opinions, intend- 
ing with them to establish'^ plantation about Narraganset 
Bay, '' from which the new infection might easily s|>read into 
their churches, the people being much taken with the appre- 
hension of his godliness/* it was resolved that he should be * 
sent back to England in a ship then ready to depart. They 
accordingly sent for him to comp to Boston^ but he macfe 
some excuse for not complying with their request, upon which 
they issued an order to apprehend and convey him on board 
the ship. Mr. Williams, however, aware of their designs, 
had been three days gone before the officer reached the house. 

5. The next that was heard of him was on Sekonk plain, 
a few miles east of Providence. Here he obtained a grant 
of land front the chief sachem at Mount Hope, now in Bris- 

*tol, R. I. but being informed by a letter and messenger from 
Plymouth, that this place was within their patent, it was re- 
solved to cross the Pawtucket river and take up their abode 
more immediately with the savages. It is said, that when 
Mr. Williams and his friend Olney, and Thomas Angel, a 
hired servant, approached the opposite shore in their canoe, 
they wore met by the- savages and saluted by. the Indiam 
word, that signifies, what cheer ? They then pursued their 
course till they came to a pleasant spring upon the side of a 
hill, which is the nortlierly part of what is now the large and 

Who accompanied Roger Williams whMi he wwX to Proyid9.ncc|% 
afler b«ing baniBhed fron\ M!^96acl3us9tts ^ • 
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iloaridiing town of ProTidence, In this place they resolved 
to settle, and from a sense of the goodness of God lo thoni, 
to give it the name by which it has erer since been c&iied. 
The spring still remains, and is nearly opposite Su Jt»liu's 
Church. 

6. Here he found that favor ajnonf the savages which 
Christians had denied him. Many of his friends and adlje^ 
rents socm repaired to his new habitation. He had the hap- 
piness to gain the friendship of two powerful Narrao^ansei 
princes, of whom he made a formal purchase of a territory 
sufficient for himself and his friends. He soon acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the Indian languaj?e to transact the 
affairs of trade and other necessary negotiation, and perhaps 
no man ever had more influence over the savage tribes than 
Roger Williams. This influence enabled him to sooth ihe 
irritable Indian chiefs, and break up their confederacies 
against the English ; and the first act of this kind was per- 
formed in favor of the colony from which he had been ba- 
nished. It is not necessary in most cases for the historian 
to sit in judgment upon the confficting claims to divine au- 
thority, between different religionists, for the support of their 
respective peculiarities, whether in faith or worship ; but in 
the ipresent case it is too obvious to escape observation, that 
in practice the religion of Mr. Williams was more conforma- 
ble fto the precepts of Jesus Christ than that of his perse- 
cutors. 

7. But if, from a view of these unhappy divisions, it should 
be supposed Mr. Williams exercised more of the Christian 
temper than his enemies, it should always be remembered, 
that it is nearly a matter of course, such is the imperfection 
of human nature, for dissenters from any established religion, 
to fall into unnecessary peculiarities, and into a seeming dis- 
position to irritate the feelings of the majority when no 
conscientious scruple requires it. It is possible that may 
have been the case with Mr. Williams, and the other dissent- 
ers from the religion that prevailed in New England at . 
that time. As good a man as * Mr. Williams is supposed to 
be by his &iends, and as correct as were his opinions on re- 
ligious liberty — and it cannot be pretended that they were 
less correct than the opinions of any other man living at tna 

By whom, and for what reason, did Providence receive it. name 
21* 
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time — ^his greatest admirers will acknowledge him no mare 
than human. Nor is it necessary, as already intimated, lo 
suppose that all the censure is just which Was cast apon the 
})er8on8, who, in this country, at the time under considera- 
tion, exercised a persecuting spirit ; for, then, as has heen 
observed, religious liberty was but imperfectly understood — 
and had they lived in this enlightened age of the world, not 
unlikely they would abhor such a spirit as much as ourselves. 

8. Shortly subsequent to the banishment of Roger Will- 
iams, it was found that Massachusetts was much convulsed 
by religious discords, which caused a synod to be hdlden at 
Newton, now Cambridge, which adjudged sundry religious 
opinions to be heretical, and passed sentence of banishment 
upon such as held the most obnoxious of them. These dis- 
turbances induced John Clark, an eminent physician, Will- 
iam Coddington, and several others of their friends, in the 
year 1638, to resolve on a removal out of the jurisdiction of 
that state ; and by the advice of Roger Williams they were 
induced to settle at Aquidneck, now called Rhode Island. 
On the . 7th of March, 1638, the men of this party, to the 
number of eighteen, united themselves into a body politic, 
and chose WUliam Coddington their judge or chief magis- 
trate. At the commencement of this settlement on Rhode 
Island, Dr. Clark became the minister of a society of Bap- 
tists then formed ; and he continued to act in this character 
till his death, which happened in 1676, in the 66th year of 
his age. The particulars of his imprisonment at Boston, of 
his being sentenced to pay a fine of twenty pounds ^or be 
publicly whipped, for preaching at Lynn where he had occa- 
sion 4o go on business, and of the important part which he 
took both at home and in England in the concerns of his in- 
fant colony, are minutely detailed in the biographical notices 
of his life. 

9. The hardships and privations endured by the first set- 
tlers of the other New England colonies, have drawn forth 
the warmest sympathies of the Christian and philanthropist. 
When we see persons, solely for religious considerations, 
wilting to forsake the scenes and companions of their youth, 
to cross the wide ocean amidst perils and sufferings, and then 
to settle for iife in a region surrounded by savages and wild 

~ beasts of the most ferocious kind, in a region almost destitute 
of the elegancies and delights of civilized life, we cannot 
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but admire their fortitade, we cannot but admire the uncon- 
querable tendency in human nature to yield itself to the im- 
pulses of religious faith, regardless of consequences. But in 
the settlement of Rhode Island the circumstances were ma- 
terially different Here, the first settlers did not engage 
in a voluntary enterprise. They were actually compelled by 
their Christian brethren to abandon their own houses, to 
traverse a wilderness through deep snows, and then to dwell 
mth savages without comfortable habitations and food. 



SETTLEMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

1. William Penn, the founder of^ Pennsylvania, was the 
only son of admiral Penn of the English navy, and was born 
in the year 1(>44. The mother of William Penn was as emi- 
nent for all those amiable virtues which peculiarly adorn the 
female character, as his father was for whatever contributed 
to make a brave and high minded officer. To her judicious 
instruction and truly Christian example, according to his 
own statement, he was chiefly indebted, under the blessing 
of God, for that inflexible justice and that ardent piety, for 
which he was, through life, so much characterized. When 
only a child he discovered these noble <}(foiities, in a remarka- 

degree. He entered the University at Oxford before he 
flfteen years of age, where he soon becamo as much dis- 
tinguished for superior scholarship as for pleasing manners 
and a naturally amiable disposition. - 

2. At an early period in his college life, hearing that a 
strange sort of a preacher, then by way of ridicule called a 
Quaker, was about to hold a meeting at Oxford, he with 
other students determined to go and hear him. It might 
have been supposed, that the broad-brimmed hat and the 
drab-colored coat of the most humble kind, with young men 
accustomed to see religious teachers clad in the expensive 
irbbes of the established church, would have been a subject 
of ridicule ; but the simplicity of his manner, together with 
the pungent truths delivered by the Qmf^r preacher, pro- 
duced on the mind of Penn and of a few others an impres^ 

At what age did WilUain Penn enter college ?•— What first incUne4 
him to Ui» Quakers? ..i t 
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sk>n of the deepest seriouHiess. Of this number was Robert, 
afterward lord Spencer, and the celebrated John Lock. Be* 
tween the latter and William Penn, this circumstance laid 
the foundation of a friendship, that was as lasting as life ; and 
was several times exercised in a manner which sufficiently 
proved the sincerity and the ardor of their love^ 

3. These three young men, by frequently conversing with 
each other, on the subject of the Quaker^s discourse, had their 
feelings wrought to such a height, that they began to think it a 
matter of conscience to hold meetings by themselves, instead 
of attending church. They were, however, soon called to an 
account, by the college authority, for this neglect of duty ; 
and not giving the necessary satisfaction, they were severely 
fined. But this, instead of destroying the influence of their 
Quaker notions on religion, only gave them new life and 
vigor. As the government of the college had attempted to 
compel them into conformity to the established church, they 
were led, where they conceived they had the power, to ex- 
ercise compulsory measures to induce others to adopt their 
own notions. One day, on meeting some of their fellow stu^ 
dents, they remonstrated with them for their extravagance of 
dress ; but, being ridiculed for their supposed enthusiasm, 
they fell upon them outright, and by main force rent thenr 
clothes from their shoulders. For this imprudent act, which 
Penn ever afterwards condemned as proceeding from a zeal 
without knowledge^ he was arraigned before the profess(|||B 
and trustees of college, and formally expelled. 

ll. The expulsion of Penn from college, was the com- 
mencement of those interesting events which signalized his 
life. Apprehending what would be the effect of his expul- 
sion upon his parents, he delayed as long as possible giving 
them the painful intelligence ; and he decYinfid writing alto- 
gether, preferring to be the bearer of it himself. At length, 
he accordingly sat out for Pcnn's Dale, the admiral's resi- 
dence, where his sudden appearance struck them with sur- 
prise. ^ Hallo, William !" cried his father with joy, giving 
him his hand 4 ** why, what, my son ! returned to port al- 
ready ! I hope you have met with no foul weather f*' His 
mother, roused bf the sudden sound of William's name, 
turned round with her $ice flushed with joy, and running to 

For iirhat was WHliam Pens expelled from o/^if^eJ 
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esabrace him, exclaimed — ^ Heigh, my dear William ! what 
has brought you home so soon V^ His father and mother 
both observing a sudden paleness oa his cheeks, anxiously 
inquired wJiat was the matter 7 

5. Young Penn, with his characteristic firmness, replied-*- 
^ I am expelled from the University /" Pale as a blighted 
lily, poor Mrs. Penn stood like a speechless statue ; while 
the admiral, claspil^g his hands and rolling his eyes as if he 
had suddenly beheld half of his fleet blown up by the Dutch, 
exclaimed — " Expelled from the University !" " Yes, sir," 
replied William, " they have expelled me." — " Expelled you, 
do yon still say, child," continued the agitated admiral — '^ a 
child of mine expelled from an English University ! why ! 
what (uttering a passionate exclamation^ could have been 
the caus^ 1" — ** Why, sir," answered William, " it was be- 
cause I tore their dresses from oflf the shoulders of some of 
the students." — Here the admiral, with cheeks swollen of 
anger, and a voice shrill as a boatswain's whistle, exclaimed 
— *'' You tore the dresses from off the shoulders of some of 
the students ! why"^ — uttering an oath-^-" what had you to 
do with their dresses 1"t—" Why," answered William, " their 
^fCfsses were so phantastical and unbecoming the dignity of 
Englishmen and the sobriety of Christians, that I felt it a duty 
to my country and conscience to bear my testimony against 
them. And moreover, I was assisted in it by Robert Spen- 
cer and John Lock, and other discreet youths of the college.'' 

6. To this introduction succeeded along dialogue between 
the admiral and his son on his expulsion from college, and 
the causes which led to it^ The latter expatiated much on 
liberty of conscience and bia new lights in religion, while 
the former feelingly, and sometimes with anger, remonstrated 
against his conduct ; but all without producing any agree- 
ment of opinion or external reconciliation. At length the 
admiral tdd him be might have lill the next morning to coi^ 
sider of it, whether to return to the university and make suc^ 
concessions as would secure his re-admission, or be Vanished 
from his father's house. Upon this, he retired to a room with 
his mother, whom he had little difficulty i<i ^reconciling to 
himself; and, in case he should be driven frbm the house of 
his father, she advised him to go immediately into Bucking- 
hamshire, and live with her mother, until his father's ang^r 
should be appeased. 
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*J. On the next day, as soon as breakfast was over, which was 
passed in silence, the admiral took his son into the study and 
inquired what was his determination. With all the meekness 
yet firmness of an honest Quaker, William replied, that he had 
** turned his thoughts to the light within; and that while he 
felt, with exceeding affection, how much he owed his earthly 
father, he owed still more to his heavenly, and therefore couJd 
never offend him, by sinning against the light, and endanger- 
ing his own soul.** — '* Well, then, you will not go back to 
the ESTABLISHED CHURCH !" replied the admiral, angrily. — 
** While my convictions remain, father, I can never leave the 
duakers.*' " Well, then, sir^'* rejoined' the admiral, almost 
choked with passion, " you must leave ;" and ordered him 
instantly to quit the hoiise. Deeming it fruitiest to reply or 
remonstrate, William took up his hat and went out of the 
bouse, without uttering a word. 

R William, according to the arrangement made by bis 
mother above named, directed his course to Buckingham- 
shire. His grandmother, being apprised qf the cruel treats 
ment he had received, was the more lavish in her kind at- 
tentions to him. But he was jnot Ion? to remain in the ele- 
gant mansion of this esteemed relative. The admiral, as 
predicted by his excellent wife, soon relented, and Bent for 
William to return home. A more gentle policy was to be 
-pursued — he was to be sent to Paris, under pretence of 
learning the French language ; but in reality, to be kept out 
of sight and hearing of the despised Quakers. He was 
loaded with letters of introduction to the nobility of that 
fashionable metropolis, and every means was attempted to 
occupy his attention with other objects, so that po time 
would be left for religious speculations. The result far ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectation ; for, on his xeturn 
from Paris, William was the admiration of his friends, having 
obtained a perfect knowledge of the French language, and 
acquired all that elegance and fascination of manners for 
which that people are so justly celebrated. • 

9. The admiral, delighted with the change that had taken 
place in Willii|n's appearance, introduced him at court ; car- 
ried him about as in triumph among his illustrious friends, 

What Mvere meaaurea did his father take with him on his expnl- 
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autd for fear he should relapse into his old gloomy ways, aa 
he termed them« he resolved to send him over at once to 
Ireland, to take the management of an estate that had lately- 
fallen to him^ in the neighborhood of Dublin. And to ensure 
him a full round of dissipation, his pockets were filled with 
letters from the admirars court friends, introducing him in 
the most flattering terms, to the lord lieutenant, and other 
distinguished characters of that large- city. On his arrival, 
Ite applied himself very diligently to the settlement of his 
estate ; visiting and spending his intervals of leisure in the 
society of the lord lieutenant and his friends, who paid un- 
common attention to him as an amiable young man, and the 
only son and heir of sir William Penn, high admiral of the 
British navy. While perusing a Dublin paper one evening, 
his attention was caught by a Notice, that, " one of the peo" 
pie called QuaJcers was to preach in the Market House, the 
next dayJ*^ Although William had, for some time, conform- 
ed to the established church, yet he had never lost his par- 
tiality for the duakers ; and therefore immediately resolved 
to go to meeting. 

• 10. On the rising of the preacher to speak, whom should 
his eyes behold, but the smooth and placid countenance of 
his old friend Thomas Loe, whose preaching at Oxford pro- 
duced such an effect on his mind .? nor was friend Loe less 
eurprised to discover among his auditors the university stu- 
dent, who two years before professed to be a proselyte to his 
■ preaching. This circumstance, connected with an interview 
at the close of Hhp meeting, revived some of the most inter- 
esting recollections, in each of their minds — a free inter- 
change of which caused young Penn again to resolve on 
conformity to the doctrines of the Quakers. His intercourse 
with the Irish nobility accordingly ceased, which, together 
with the cause of it, was immediately communicated to hia 
father. The admiral was more enraged, if possible, than 
before ; and wrote at once, for William to return without 
delay. His spirits were at first, as might have been expected, 
much depressed by this letter ; but the depression was only 
momentary. Religion soon administered her cordial. On 
his return home, he firmly maintained his full persuasion of 

For what did his father send him to Paris and afterwards to Ir<?- 
land?— -What was the occasion «f his being recalied firow Ireland ? 
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the Quaker doctrines, and his determination to follow the die* 
tales of his own conscience, which caused his father a second 
time to banish him from his house. 

11. At this time, young Pepn was abont eighteen years 
of age. On leaving Penn's Dale, he proceeded to London 
forthwith. His first inquiry, on reaching it, was where he 
might find some of the ^^ people called Quakers.** He was 
directed to the house of one George Whitehead, an eminent 
minister of that denomination of christians. It so happened 
there was a meeting that day at Whitehead's house. This 
was a most desirable event to Penn, who went in, took his 
seat with them, and,'after relating his trials, of which, how- 
ever, they had before heard, was formally acknowledged by 
them as a member of their Society. He did not become a 
preacher with them for six years from this time ; but he im- 
mediately commenced the vindication of their sentiments 
by wriAng, and for one of the first of his productions was 
committed to prison. Nor was this the only instance of the 
like persecution. Indeed, he became so accustomed to it, 
that on one occasion of his being condemned to the tower, 
when a file of soldiers was ordered to guafd him thither, 
Penn sarcastically said to the Judge — " Tliee need not send 
tiy soldiers — send thy hoy, I know ike way** 

12. When William Penn was in prison the first time, the 
admiral returned from sea in consequence of declining h^th. 
With a broken constitution, his spirits had undergone a cor- 
responding change. Learning that his son was in confine* 
ment, on the next day after his arrival, he employed a friend 
to effect his release. William, apprehending the cause of this 
sudden alteration in his father^s feelings, hastened home 
without delay. On their first meeting, a perfect reconcilia- 
tion to his conduct was declared by the father, who entreated 
that he would no more leave him. Although young Penn 
had made other engagements for spending his time, he still 
deemed it a duty and a dictate of his religion, to administer 
as far as in His power to a sick parent. These 'services of 
filial duty, however, were not long needed ; for in the year 
1670, his father died, aged only forty-nine. By this event, 
William Penn became owner of a very handsome estate, sup- 

What then became of William Penn ? — Under what circumstance! 
did 1^8 father become reconciled to *tiim ? 
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posed to be worth at that time 1,580/. sterling per ammm, 
equal to 15,000 dollars now, besides a demand on the crown, 
for loans made by his father, to the amount of 16,000/. ster- 
ling, eqaal, as money now goes, to two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

13. In conseq»ence of some difficulty in recovering the 
debt due from the crown, and a desire to provide a place 
where his Quaker brethren might be free from religious per- 
secution, he proposed to receive in payment from the British 
government for the debt due to him, that tract of land in North : 
America, lying west of the Delaware river and north of Ma* 
rjdand, now called Pennsylvania. His (Nroposition wa»^ifi- 
c^>ted, and kmg Charles II. with little delay drew up 9ud. 
presented Penn with a deed, saying in his jocose manner — 
" Well, friend William, you'll see in this paper that 1 have 
done something handsome for you. Yes, num, I have giveit 
you there a territory in North America, as larffe as my own 
island of Great Britain. And knowing what a fighting family 
you sprung from, I made you governor and captain general 
of all its coasts, and seas, and bays, and rivers, and moun- 
tains, and forests, and population. And now in return for 
all this, I have but a few conditions to make with thee." 

14. William Penn begged the king would let him know 
what they were.— " Why, in the first place," replied Chal'les, 
'^ you are to give me a fifth of all the gold and silver you may 
find there. But as you Quakers care but little about the 
precious metals, I don't count on much from that quarter. 
In the second place, friend William, you are to be sure not 
to make war on the nations^ without my consent. But in 
case of a war you are always to remember that you are 2ik 
Englishman, and therefore must never use the scalping-kmfe. 
In the third place, if any persons of my religion, the honest 
Episcopcdians, would wish to come and seStle in your Qua- 
ker province, you shall receive them kindly ; and if they 
should at any time invite a preacher of their own, he shall 
be permitted to come among you. And moreover, if they 
should like to build what we call a church, (but you a steeple- 
house,) you will not forbid it." William Penn smiled and 
said that Fbiend Charles, for bo he often called the king. 

What property did the father of William Penn leave him ? — How 
did he obtain a ti0e to FeiiDsylvftiua ? ' 
22 
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*^ should certainly be gratified in all these things ; for,** add* 
ed her '' I* virho haye drank so deeply of the bitter waters of 
persecution myself, will never, I hope, consent to persecute 
others on the score of religion." 

15. Having obtained his charter under the great seal of 
England, Peun lost no time in giving public information of 
the territory he had purchased in North America, and of the 
favorable terms on which he would dispose of it. This in- 
formation was followed by consequences beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. The general confidence in^ired by 
it is without a parallel in the annals of a private nan. Trad* 
ing companies immediately made large purchases; and 
crowds of individuals from all parts of the empire seemed 
desirous of going to the land of William Penn, Nor were 
they the Quakers alone who prepared themselves to follow 
him to the western world. Numbers of other denominations, 
otmfiding in that good name which all seemed to delight in 
giving him, offered themselves to partake of the good or iU 
fortune that awaited them beyond the seas. Having sent 
off three ships laden with adventurers, and a fourth, in which 
he himself was to embark, being nearly ready for sea, he 
hastened up to London to take leave of the king (Charles 
the Second) who, though by no means the man after his own 
hearty had yet shown great good will towards him, ai^ even a 
particular friendship. Having performed this duty of res^»ect 
to his king, he spent ^ day with his family and then repaired 
to his ship. 

J 6. 'After a yoyage of six weeks, he reached the capes of 
Delaware bay, which he entered with feelings of the most 
ardent gratitude to God for his eontinued goodness. His 
course was thence directed up the bay, till it narrowed into a 
noble river about two miles wide. Here was. a small town, 
belonging to a olony of Swedes and Dutch, since called 
Newcastle, with the inhabitants of which Penn remained a 
short time, giving them assurance of his protection,; and 
then proceeded up the river about forty miles, till a little past 
the mouth of the Schuylkill, where he gave orders to cast an- 
chor. A site combining so much natural grandeur and con- 
venience, could hardly escape the discerning eye of Penn. 
Upon the bank of the river at.lhia place, were two Indian 

When did William Penn proceed thither hhxwelf>f 
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towns ; and soon as the ship was anchored, the boat with an 
interpreter was sent on shore, to inform the Indians that the 
sachem or chief of the whites had arrived, and wished to 
have a '* grand talk with his Red brothers the next day, when 
•ihe sun was at his half way house in the skyJ*^ 

17. Soon as the natives saw the boat pnt off from the ship, 
they came down from both villages, men, women, and chil- 
dren, to meet them ; and although, ^om a total ignorance of 
their language, there was no conversation between them ex- 
cept by signs and a few words through their interpreter, yet 
the interview was highly interesting, each party marking the 
color, features, and dress of the other with all the pleasures 
^ surprise. As Penn in the ships that preceded him had 
appointed commissioners, to treat with the Indians fiir 
the purchase of a part of their lands, and for their joint 
possession of the remainder, but little remained, but to 
conclude the settlement, and solemnly to pledge his faith, and 
to ratify and confirm the treaty in sight both of the Indians 
and planters. — On the return of the boat, the interpreter re- 
ported to William Penn, that the chiefs had given him to 
understand, they had been informed by the Raritons, this 
«achem of the whites was a good num^ and that his white 
children which he had sent into their country in the hig car 
noes^ had never done them any harm. The chiefs also 
agreed to meet Penn at the time proposed, and promised to 
give information to the inhabitants of the surrounding coim- 
try, that there might be a good many at the talk. 

18. Accordingly? on the day following, at the hour ap- 
pointed, an innumerable multitude of Indians assemUed in 
that neighborhood ; and ware seen, with their dark visages 
and brandished arms, moving, in vast swarms, in the depth 
of the woods which then overshaded the whole of that now 
cultivated region. On the other hand, William Penn, with 
a moderate attendance of friends, advanced to meet them. 
He came of course unarmed — in his usual plain dress — with* 
out banners, or mace, or guard, or carriages ; and only dis- 
tinguished from his companions by wearing a blue Sash of 
silk net-work, (which, it seems, is -still preserved by Mr. 
Kett of Seething-hall, near Norwich,) and by having in his 
hand a roll of parchment, on which was engrossed the con- 
firmation of the treaty of purchase and amity. As soon as he 
drew near the spot where the sachems were assembled^ the 
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whole inultitade of Indians threw down their weapons^ and 
seated themselves on the ground in groups, each under his ^ 
own chieftain ; and the presiding chief intimated to William 
Penn, that the nations were ready to hear him. 

19. Having been called upon, he began. — " The Great 
Spirit," he said, " who made him and them, who ruled the 
heaven and the earth, and who knew the innermost thoughts 
of man, knew that he and his friends had a hearty desire to 
live in peace and friendship with them, and to serve them to 
the utmost of their power. It was not their custom to use 
hostile weapons against their fei]ow->creatures, for which rea- 
son they had come unarmed. Their object was not to do 
injury and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to do good. 
They were then met on the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will, 90 that no advantage was to be taken on either 
side, but all was to be openness, brotherhood^ and love." 
He then unrolled the parchment, and by means of the same 
interpreter, conveyed to them, article by article, the condi- 
tions of the purchase, and the words of the compact then 
made for their eternal union. Among other things, they 
w^e not to be molested in their lawful pursuits even in the 
territory they had alienated, for it was to be common to theia 
and the English. They were to have the liberty to do all 
things therein relating to the improvement of their grounds, 
and the providing of sustenance for their families^ which the 
Epglish had. If any disputes should arise between the two, 
they should be settled by twelve persons, half of whom 
should be English, and half Indians. 

20. He then paid them for the land, and made them 
many presents besides from the merchandise which had been 
spread before them. Having done this, he laid the roll of 
parchment oa the ground, observing again, thai the ground 
should be common to both people. He then added, that he 
would not do as tlie Marylanders did, that is, call them chil* 
dren or brothers only ; for often parents were apt to whip 
their children too severely, and brothers would sometimes 
differ ; neither would be compare the friendship between him 
and them to a chain, for the rain might sometimes rust it, or 
a tree might fall and break it ; but he should consider them 
as the same flesh and blood with the Christians, and the same 
as if one man's body were to be divided into two part&. 
He then took up 'the parchment, and present^id it to the 
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sachem who wore the horn in the chaplet, and desired him 
and the other sachems to preserve it carefully for three gene- 
rations, that their children might know what had passed be- 
tween them, just as if he himself had remained with them to 
repeat it. 

21. The Indians, in return, made long and stately ha- 
rangues—of which, however, no more seems tp have been re- 
membered, but that '* they pledged themselves to live in love 
with William Penn as long as the sun and moon should en- 
dure." Having in his own honest and peaceable way ob- 
tained of the poor natives a title to that fine province which 
had so long dwelt on his mind, he th^o with ^eat joy and 
thankfulness of heart, set about having it surveyed. The 
city of Philadelphia, according to its present plan, was im- 
mediately laid out ; and so ardent was the passion for build- 
ing, that late as the season was when he arrived, more than 
fifty houses of different descriptions were built before winter 
— a city rising like magic out of the woods, promising, what 
has actually happened, to become the metropolis of a great 
fitate, and a principal emporium of commerce, literature, and 
the arts to a great nation. Nor were all Jhe first settlements 
of the colony within the limits of the city — they were scat- 
tered over several of the neighboring counties ; and, by the 
end of three months from the arrival of the first ship, they 
amounted to three thousand souls. 



LIBERTY. 
^ ^ 'Tis Liberty alone that giv^s the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume ; 
And we are weeds without it. All constraint, 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men, 
Is evil ; hurts the faculties ; impedes 
Their fmigress in the road to science ; blinds 
The eyesight of discovery ; and begets 
In those that sajQTer it, a sordid mind 
Bestial, a meager intellect, unfit 
To be the tenant of man's noble form. *" 

How many houses were built in Philadelphia, daring the autmna 
14 Wlu<ch WlBiam Penn first arrived P-^How many settlers came th^ 
iim thtes moBtbe ? 

22« 
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CAPTURE OF MRS. DUSTON. 

1. Im the year 1607, on the 5th day of March, a body of 
Indians attacked the town of Haverhill, Massachusetts, burnt 
a small number of houses, and killed and captivated about 
ibrty of the inhabitants. A party of them, arrayed in all the 
terrors of Indian war dress, and carrying with them the roal- 
tiplied horrors of a savage invasion, approached near the 
house of a Mr. Duston. This man was abroad at his usual 
labor. Upon the first alarm, he flew to the hoase, with a 
liope of hurrying to a place of safety his family, consisting 
of his wife, who had, been confined a week only ui child-bed, 
her nurse, a Mrs. Mary Teff, a widow from the neighbor- 
hood, and eight children. Sev^ of his children he order- 
ed to flee with the utmost expedition, in the course q>posite 
to that in which the danger was approaching ; and went 
himself to assist his wife. But before she could leave her 
bed, the savages were upon them. 

% Her husband, thus despairing of rendering her any 
service, flew to the door, mounted his horse, and determined 
to snatch up the child with which he was unable to part, 
when he should Overtake the little flock. When he came 
up to them, about two hundred yards from his house, he was 
unable to make a choice, or to leave any one of the number. 
He therefore determined to take his lot with them, and to 
defend them from their murderers, or die by their side. A 
body of the Indians pursued and came up with him ; and 
from near distances fired at him and his IkUe company. He 
returned the fire, and retreated,' alternately. For more than 
a mile, he kept so resolute a face to his enemy, retiring ip 
the rear of his charge, returned the fire of the savages so 
often, and with so good success, and sheltered so effectually 
his terrified companions, that he finally lodged them all, safe 
from the pursuing butchers, in a distant house. 

3. Another party of the Indians entered the house, imme- 
diately after Mr. Duston had quitted it, and found Mrs. 
Duston, and her nurse, who was attempting to fly with the 
infant in her arms. Mrs. Duston they ordered to rise in- 
stantly; and, before she could completely dress herself, 

When was Mrs. Dtiston captured ?— Where did she live ?-<-H<r|F 

old was her infiint child at the time ? 
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oUiged her and h^r compaDJon to (|ait the house, after they 
Had plundered it^ and set it on fire. In company with seve- 
ral other captives, they began their march iato the wilder- 
iiess — she, feeble, sick, terrified beyond measure, partially 
clad, one of her feet bare, and the season utterly unfit ^ht 
travelling. The air was chilly and keen, and the earth co- 
vered, alternately, with snow and deep mud. Her conductors 
nvere unfeeling, insolent, and revengeful. Murder was their 
gloiy, and torture their sport. Her infant was in her norse^s 
arms, — and infants were the customary victims of savage 
barbarity. 

4. The company had proceeded but a short distance, 
when an Indian, thinking it an incumbrance, took the child 
oat of the nurse's arms, and dashed its head against a tree. 
Such of the other captives, as began to be weary, and to lag, 
the Indians tomahawked. The slaughter was not an act of 
revenge, nor of cruelty. It was a mere convenience-^an 
effort so familiar, as not even to excite an emotion. — Feeble as 
Mrs. Duston was, both she and her nurse sustained, without 
yielding, the fatigue of the journey. Their intense distress 
for the death of the child, and of their companions, anxiety 
for those whom they had lefl behind, and unceasing terror 
for themselves, raised those unhappy women to such a 
degree of vigour, that, notwithstandmg their fatigue, their 
exposure to cold, their sufferance of hunger, and their sleep- 
ing on damp ground under an inclement sky, they finished 
an expedition of about eighty miles, without losing their 
spirits, or injuring their health. 

' 5. The wiffwam to which they were conducted, and which 
belonged to the savage, who had claimed them as his pro* 
perty, was inhabited by twelve persons^ In the mcmth of 
April, this family set out with their captives ibr an Indian 
settlement, still more remote ; end informed tkem, that when 
they arrived at the settlement, Uiey mus^ be stripped, scourg- 
ed, and run the gauntlet naked, between two files of Indians, 
containing the whole number found in the settlement — for 
suchy they declared, was the standing custom of their nation; 
This information made a deep impression on the minds of 
the captive women ; and kd them, irresistibly, to^ devise all 
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the possible means of esei^e^ Off the 31st ef the snone- 
nonth, ^ery early in the mdrinngj Mrs. Duston, whU^ ^e 
Indians were asleep, havnig awaked her nurse, and a leHow 
prisoner, (a yoath taken some time before from Worcester) 
despatched, with the assistance of her compafiiOBs, tejm of 
the twelve Indians. The other two escaped. Wi^ the 
scalps of these sarage^, they returned through the wilder- 
ness ; and, having arrured safely at Haverhill, luid aikrwards 
at Boston, received a handsome reward for their intrepid 
tsonducty from the I^^slature. 

6. Whether all their sufferings, and all the danger of mii 
feviag anew, justified this slaughter, may pralnliiy be a sub- 
ject of inquiry with moralists. The truth is, the season of 
Indian invasion,, burning, butchering, captivity, threatening^ 
and torture, is. an unfortunate time for nice investigatioo-,^ 
^«nd critical moralizing. A wife, who had just seen ker- 
house burnt* her infant dashed against a tree, and her coni' 
panions coldly mtmiered one by one ; wM supposed her hus- 
band, and her remaining children, to have simred the same 
late ; who was threatened with torture, and indee^cy niore 
painful than torture ; and who did not entertain a doubt, 
that the threatening would be fulfilled ; would probably feel 
no necessity, when she found it in her power to despateh the 
authors of her sufierings, of asking quesiions coacerBing any 
thing, but the success of the enterprise. ^ 

7. But whatever may be thought of the rectitude of ker 
ccmduct, that of her husband is the most praiseworthy. A 
finer succession of scenes for the pencil was hardly ever pre- 
sented to the eye, Ihan is f^rnished by the efforts of this gal- 
lant man, with their interesting appendages. The artist 
must be destitute indeed of talents, who could not engross 
every heart, as well a* every eye, by exhibitions of this hns- 
band and father, flying to rescue his wife, her infent, and 
her nurse, from the approaching horde of savages ; attempt- 
ing, on his horse, to select from his f!ying family, the child 
which he was the least able to spare, and unable to make 
the selection ; alternately, and sternly, retreating behind hia 
inestimable charge, and fi^ontang the enemy again, recei? ing^ 
and returning their lire ; and presenting himself, equally, as 
a barrier against the murderers, and a shelter to the fliht 
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<»f innoceynce and •anguish. In the back-ground of flome or 
other of tbese pictures,, might be exhibited, with powerful 
impression, the kindled dwelling, the sickly mother, the ter- 
ri^d nurse with the new-born infant in her arms ; and the 
furious natives surrounding them, driving theip forward, and 
displaying the trophies of saVage victory, and the Insolence 
of savage triumj^. 



mew EWGLAIVP WITCHCRAFT. 

1. Fkom the year 1645, when the first suspicion of witch- 
craft in New England began at Springfield, several persons 
'were accused of this crime. Of those who were accused, 
four (to wit, one at Charlestown, one at Dorchester, one at 
Cambridge, and one at Boston,) were executed. For almost 
thirty years afterwards, the suoject seems to have slept in 
tolerable quiet. But in the year 1687 or 1688, four of the 
cllildren of John Goodwin, a respectable inhabitant of Bos- 
ton, united in accusing a poor Irish woman of 'bewitching 
them. The accusation was unhappily regarded with an at- 
tention which it very ill deserved. Not only did the citizens 
in the neighborhood treat the subject as a thing of conse- 
quence ; but a number of the clergy held a day of fasting 
and prayer on the occasion at the house of Mr. Goodwin. 
This unhappy rheasure gave the affair a solemn aspect at 
once. The poor woman, who seenfS to have been stupified 
with terror, or bewildered by distraction, was apprehended. 
An inquest of physicians pronounced her to be of sound 
mind. In consequence of this decision she was tried, and 
executed. 

2. An account of the whole transaction was published ; 
and so. generally were the wise and good, as well as the weak 
and wicked, of this century, convinced of the reality of 
witchcraft, that we find, not only Mr. Baxter writing a pre- 
face to the account, and declaring him who would not be- 
lieve it to be an obdurate Sadducee, but Glanville publishing 
stories of witches ; Sir Matthe«r Hale trying them in the 

When and where were the first eitecutions in New Kngland for 
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•onrt of king's bench ; several eminent lawyers Itjing 
down rules for convicting them ; and several grave clerg^^ 
men, such as Perkins and Bernard, nndertuking to prove the 
existence, and defining the characteristics, evidences, and 
boundaries, of witchcraft. With all these ]»-eparatives, it 
eannot be surprising, that at a time, when the reality of 
witchcraft had never been questioned, and in a country, 
where it scarcely ever had been doubted, the case of these 
children should make a deep impression. The same gene- 
ral CMiviction prevailed every where. Every whore persons 
suspected of being witches, and wizards, were tried, con- 
demned, and executed, by the authority of the first tribunals 
in Europe, as well as by inferior judicatories. In ikogiand 
more persons were executed in a single county, than in-all 
the colonies of New England, from Uie arrival of the Ply- 
mouth settlers, to the present time. 

3. It ought to be here observed* that a belief in the enst- 
ence and power of witches, although unwarranted either by 
reason or revelation, has been the universal belief of jam* 
The truth, as every intelligent and candid man will acknow- 
ledge, is, the existence of witchcraft had never been taken 
np by the human mind as a subject of investigation. Thitf 
capital point had been uniformly omitted; and evei^ in- 
quirer, mstead of examining whether there was any such 
thing as witchcraft, directed all his efforts to determine what 
were its causes, characteristics, proofs, limits, and effects. 
Where such was the nature of discussions, formed by states- 
men, judges, lawyers, and divines, the only proper question 
concerning this subject must, it is obvious, be naturally and 
universally forgotten. 

4. Near the dose of February, 1692, two girls, about 
eleven years pf age, (a daughter and *a niece of Mr. P^is, 
minister of Danvers, then SaJem-village) and two other girls 
in the neighborhood^ began, as the children of Mr. Gdodwiu 
had done before, to act in a peculiar and unaccountable 
manner ; creeping for example into holes, and under chairs^ 
using many unnatural gestures, and uttering many ridiculous 
observations, equally destitute of sense and sobriety. This 
behavior excited the attention of the neighborhood. Se- 
veral physicians were consulted ; all of whom, except one, 
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^eelai>ed tKemselveft unable to assigo a cause for these sm^ 
gular aSeclkuis of the children. This man, more ignorant, 
or more superstitious, than his copipanions, confessed his 
suspicion,. that the children were bewitched. The declara- 
tion appears to have been decisive. The connexions of the 
children immediately applied themselves to fasting and 
prayer ;. and summoned their friends to unite in their devo- 
tions. On the ilth of the following March, Mr. Paris in- 
vited several of the neighboring ministers to unite with him 
in prayer at his own house. It was observed, that during 
the religious exercises the children were generally decent, 
and still; and that after the service wasendedj they renew- 
ed their former inexplicable conduct 

5. A few days before this, an Indian man and woman, 
servants in the house of Mr. Paris, formed a kind of magical 
cake ; which like the molq among the Romans, was es- 
teemed sacred in Mexico ; the native country of the woman ; 
and was supposed by these ignorant creatures, to possess an 
ej9|cacy, sufficient to detect the authors of the witchcraft. 
This cake was given to the house dog, as having the com- 
mon j:anine prerogative of corresponding with the invisible 
world. Soon after the spell was finished, the children, ac- 
quainted, probably, with its drift, and therefore naturally 
considering this as the proper time to make disclosures, b^ 
gan to point out the authors of their misfortunes. The first 
person accused was the Indian woman herself; who was ac- 
cordingly committed to prison ; and after lying there some 
time, escaped without any further punishment, except being 
sold to defray tbe expense of her prosecution. 

6. Two other women, of the names of Good and Osborne ; 
one, long sunk in melancholy, the other bedrid, were next 
accused by the children ; and, after being examined, were 
also committed to prison. Within five weeks a Mrs. Corey, 
and a Mrs. Nurse, women of unblemished character, and 
professors of religion, were added to the liumber of the ac- 
cused. Before the ex«imination of Mrs. Corey, Mr. Noyes, 
minister of Salem, highly esteemed for his learning, piety, 
and benevolence, made a prayer. ^ She was then vehemently 
accused by Mrs. Putnam, the mother of one of them, and by 

When and under what circumstances^ was witchcraft in Salem 
masdo a matter of puUic interest? 
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several other persens, who now declared themselves be^mtch* 
ed, of beatifif, pinching, strangling, and in mioas other 
ways afflicting them. Mrs; Putnam, particularly, c<»nplaiii' 
ed of excruciating distress; and with loud, piercing shrieks, 
excited in the numerous spectators* emotions of astonish- 
ment, pity, and indignation, bordering upon frenzy. Mrs. 
Corey was, of course, pronounced guilty, Mid imprisoned. — 
Soon after her commitment, a child of Sarah Good, ^e me- 
lancholy woman mentioned above, a child between four and 
five years old, was accused by the same woman of bewkoli- 
iug them ; and accordingly was imprisoned. 

7. In the mean time fasts were multiplied. Several pahiic 
ones were kept by the inhabitants of the village ; and, final* 
ly, a general fast was holden throughout the colony. By 
these successive solemnities the subject acquired a constdo^ • 
ration literally sacred; and alarmed, and engrossed the 
minds of the whole community. Magistrates and dergymoi 
gave to it the weight of their belief, and their reputatioii ; 
led their fellow citizens into a labyrinth of error, and iniqiii- 
ty ; and stained the character of their country, in the eye of 
sdl succeeding generations. Had Mr. Paris, instead of \ish 
tening to the complaints of the children in his family, and 
holding days of fasting and prayer, on so preposterous ao 
occasion, corrected them severely ; had the physician, men- 
tioned above, instead of pronouncing them bewitched, ad- 
ministered to them a strong dose of ipecacuanha ; had the 
magistrates who received the accusations, and examined the 
accused, dismissed both, and ordered the accused to prison, 
or finally, had the judges of the superior court directed the 
first indictment to be quashed, and sent the prisoners ^ome ; 
the evil, in either of these stages, might undoubtedly have 
been stopped. But, unhappily, all these were efforts of rea- 
son which^lay beyond the spirit of the times. 

8. That Mr. Paris, Mr. Noyes, and Mr. Hale, believed 
the existence of the witchcraft in Salem Village, cannot be 
questioned. That they seem to have been men of a fair re- 
ligious character must be acknowledged. But it must also 
be acknowledged, that bo|h they and Messieurs Hawthorn 
fend Corwin, the magistrates principally concerned, men of 
good character likewise, were, in the present ease, rash and 
inexcusable. They were not merely deceived ; but they de- 
ceived themselves and infatuated other^i. .They were not 
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merely zealous, but unjuflt. They received from persons 
Unknown, injudicial proceedings as witnesses, evidence equally 
contradictory to law, to common sense, and to the scriptures. 
Spectral evidence, as it was termed, that is, evidence founded 
on apparitions, and other supernatural appearances, professed 
to be seen by the accusers, was the only basis of a train of 
capital convictions. 

9. Children, incapable of understanding the things about 
which they gave testimony, were yet, at times, the only wit- 
Besses ; and what was still worse, the very things which they 
testified, were put into their minds and mouths, by the exar 
miners, in the questions which they asked. In one case, a 
man, named Samuel Wardwell, was tried, condemned, and 
executed, on the testimony of his wife and daughter, who 
appear to have accused him, merely for the sake of saving 
themselves. Soon after these examinations, the number of 
accusers, and by necessary consequence of the accused also, 
multiplied to a most alarming degree. To recite the story 
would Jbe useless, as well as painful. In substance, it would 
be little>else than what has been already said. All those 
wlio were executed, denied the charge, and finally declared 
their inuocence ; although several of them, in the moment 
of terror, had made partial confessions of their guilt. A 
considerable number, for the same purpose, acknowledged 
themselves guilty, and thus escaped death. To such a de» 
gree did the frenzy prevail, that in the January following, , 
the grand jury indicted almost fifty persons for witchcraft. 

10. Nor was the evil confined to this neighborhood. It 
soon spread into various parts of Essex, Middlesex, and SufiiF^ 
folk. Persons at Andover, Ipswich, Gloucester, Boston, arid 
several other places, were accused by their neighbors, and 
others. For some time, the victims were selected only from 
the lower classes. It was not long, however, before the spirit 
of accusation began to lay hold on persons of more conse- 
quence. On the 5th of August, 1692, Mr. George Bur- 
roughs, who had formerly preached in Salem Village, and 
afterwards at Wells, in the province of Maine, was brought 
to trial for bewitching Mary Wolcott, an inhabitant of the 
village, and was condemned. Mr. English, a respectable 
merchant in Salem, and his wife ; Messrs. Dudley and John 
Bradstreet, sons of the late Gov. Bradstreet ; the wife of 
Mr. Hale ; the lady of sir William Phipps, and the Secretary 

23 
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of Connecticut, were all among the accused. Mr. Englbh 
and his wife fled to New York. Mr. Dudley Bradstreet had 
already committed between thirty and forty persons for this 
supposed crime ; but being weary and discouraged, declined 
any further interference in the business. Upon this, he was 
charged with having killed nine persons by witchcraft ; and 
was obliged to flee to the district of Maine. His brother 
John being accused of having bewitched a dog, and riding 
upon his back, fled into New Hampshire. At Andover, a 
dog was accused of bewitching several human beings, and 
put to death. 

1 1. The evil now became too great to be borne. A man, . 
named Giles Corey, had been pressed to death for refusing 
to plead ; and nineteen persons had been executed. More 
than one third of these were members of the Christian 
Church ; and more than one halfhad borne an unblemished 
character. One hundred and fifty were in prison; two 
hundred others were accused. Suspense and terror spread 
through the colony. Neither age nor sex, neither ignorance 
nor innocence, neither learning nor piety, neither reputation 
nor oflice, furnished the least security. Multitudes appear 
to have accused others, merely to save themselves. Among 
the accused, not a small number confessed themselves guilty, 
for the same reason ; for by a strange inversion of judicial 
process, those who confessed the crime escaped ; while those 
who protested their innocence, died without proof, and with- 
out mercy. 

12. Wh^ the mischief was thus rolling up to a moun- 
l^nous size, the principal persons in the colony began sen* 
ously to ask themselves where it would end. A conviction 
began to spread that the proceedings were rash, and indefen- 
sible. Mr. Hale probably changed his opinion, because his 
wife was accused. The same consideration undoubtedly in- 
fluenced sir William Phipps. A respectable man in Boston, 
having been accused, by some persons at Andover, arrested 
his accusers for defamation ; and laid his damages at a thou- 
sand pounds. In consequence of this spirited conduct, the 
frenzy in that town disappeared. In other places, the dis- 

How many persons were indicted for witchcraft, by the Grand 
Jury of Salom, in January 1693 ?~How many had been executed ?— 
What was the greatest number imppisoned at onetime ?^0f accoseci ? 
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tresses, the fair character, and the apparent innocence of 
many of the sufferers, wrought silently, but powerfully, on 
the people at large. At the last special court of Oyer and 
Terminer, holden on this subject, of fifty who were brought 
to trial, all were acquitted, except three ; and ^ese were re- 
prieved by the governor. These events were followed by a 
general release of those who had been imprisoned. Thus 
the cloud which had so long hung over the colony, slowly 
and sullenly retired ; and like the darkness of Egypt, was 
to the great joy of the distressed inhabitants, succeeded by 
serenity and sunshine. 

13. At this period, and for some time after, attempts were 
made in various places to revive these persecutions ; but 
they failed of i^uccess. It has been said that an inhabitant 
of Northampton accused one of his neighbors of bewitching 
him to the Hon. Mr. Partridge, a very respectable magistrate 
in Hatfield. This gentleman, understanding perfectly^U^e 
nature of the accusation, and foreseeing the mischiefs which 
would spring from any serious attention to it, told the ac- 
^ cuser, that as it was not in his power to try the cause irame- 
^ diately, he would hold a court at Northampton for that pur- 
pose, on a special day of the succeeding week ; but that he 
could now finish a part of the business. It was a rule of 
law, he said, that the informant should, in various cases, re- 
ceive half of what was adjudged. A person convicted of 
witchcraft, was by law punished with twenty stripes. He 
should, therefore, order ten of these to the accuser. They 
were accordingly in/licted on the spot. At the appointed 
time, the court was opened at Northampton ; but no accuser 
appeared. 

14. This confessedly illegal, but exemplary, wise, and just 
administration, smothered the evil here in its birth. Had 
measures equally wise been adopted throughout the colony, the 
story of New England witchcraft would never have been told. 
From this period the belief of witchcraft seems gradually, 
and almost entirely, to have vanished from New England. 
There is, perhaps, no country in the world, whose inhabit- 
ants more generally treat the M^hole train of invisible beings 
which people the regions of superstition and credulity, with 
less respect, or who distinguish religion from its counterfeits 

How was the progress of witchcraft checked at Northampton ? 
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wilh more universality, or correctness. Even conjurers and 
fortune-tellers, who so easily fascinate the curiosity of man- 
kind, and acquire an importance in the eye of fancy which 
reason reprobates, are generally regarded, here, with eon- 
tempt and ridicule. 



PETER THE GREAT. 

Immortal Peter ! first of monarchs ! He 

His stubborn country tamed, her rocks, her ien^. 

Her floods, her seas, her ill-submitting sons ; 

And while the fierce barbarian he subdued. 

To more exalted soul he raisM the man. 

Ye shades of ancient heroes, ye who toiled 

Thro' long successive ages to build up 

A laboring plan of state, behold at once 

The wonder done ! behold the matchless prince f 

Who left his native throne, where reigned till then 

A mighty shadow of unreal power ; 

Who greatly spurned the slothful pomp of courts ; 

And, roaming every land, in every port, 

His sceptf e laid aside, with glorious hand 

Unweary'd plying the mechanic tool. 

Gathered the seeds of trade, of usefUl arts, 

Of civil wisdom, and of martial skill. 

Charged with the stores of Europe home he goes I 
Then cities rise amid the illumined waste ; 
O'er joyless debt/rts smiles the rural reign ; 
Far-distant flood to flood is social joined ; 
The astonished Euxine hears th« Baltic roar ; 
Proud navies ride on seas that never foamed 
With daring keel before ; and armies stretch 
Each way their dazzling files, repressing here 
The frantic Alexander of the north, 
And awing there stern Othman's shrinking sons. 
Sloth flies the land, and ignorance, and vice 
Of old dishonor proud ; it glows around, 
Taught by the royal hand that roui|ed the whole, 
One scene of arts, of arms, of rising trade ; 
For what his wisdom planned, and power enforced* 
More potent still, his great example showed. 
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GENERAL OGLETHORPE. 

1. The life of general Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, 
would require but little embellishment to make it a tale of 
romance. It was full of variety, adventure, and achieve- 
ment. His ruling passions were the Jove of glory, of his 
country, and of mankind, and these were so blended toge- 
ther in his mind that they formed but one principle of action. 
He was a hero, a statesman, an orator, the patron of letters, 
the chosen friend of men of genius, and the theme of praise 
for great poets. 

2. In his youth, after having been the confidential aid-de- 
camp of the earl of Peterborough, whom he resembled in 
his restless activity of mind and body, he early attracted the 
notice of the great duke of Marlborough, and afterwards 
served with distinguished reputation under prince Eugene, 
in Germany, Hungary, and Turkey. From his boyhood he 
uniformly enjoyed the friendship and confidence of his gal- 
lant and eloquent countryman, John, duke of Argyle, who, 
in an animated speech in parliament, bore splendid testimony 
to his military talents, his natural generosity, his contempt 
for danger, and his devotion to the public weal. 

3. Passing from the camp to the senate, he soon became 
conspicuous for his manly independence, and still more for 
the ardor and purity of his benevolence. Anticipating the 
labors of Howard, he plunged into the dark and pestilential 
dungeons, in which prisoners for debt in England were at 
that time confined, dragged to light the most atrocious abuses, 
restored to fireedom multitudes who had long suffered under 
legal oppression, and obtained public and exemplary punish- 
ment of the men who had been guilty of these outrages 
against justice and humanity. 

4. Soon after this a colony was projected, which, without 
any prospect of profit or remuneration to those who directed 
it, had in view the double object of relieving England from 
some portion of the daily increasing burden of her pauper- 
ism, and of opening an avenue to useful and independent 
industry to those who had fallen into unmerited misfortune. 
General Oglethorpe was placed at the head of this enterprise,. 

With what philanthropist has generttl Oglethorpe been compared ? 
—What was the object in founding Georgia ? 
23* 
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ftnd entered upon it with that ardor which marked all his 
undertakings. Animated by the hope of gaining gloi^, and 
of doing good, he cheerfully expended a large portion of his 
private fortune, and encountered every variety of fatigue and 
danger. 

5. It was in 1732, immediately after making a spirited and 
patriotic effort in parliament to restore a constitutipnal mili- 
tia, and to abolish arbitrary impressment for the sea-service, 
that he left England to become the founder of the colony of 
Georgia. The suppression of the slave-trade had also long 
engaged his attention, and under his auspices this infant co- 
lony set the example of a legal prohibition of this traffic in 
the blood of man. 

6. Various untoward circumstances conspired to check 
the growth of the new settlement, and to frustrate the innu- 
merable plans of agricultural and political improvement which 

^ were constantly suggested by the busy and fertile mind of the 
governor ; and, in a few years, these labors were completely 
icLterrupted by the alarm of a Spanish and Indian war. The 
benign legislator and magistrate resumed, at once, the habits 
of his youth, and approved himself the hardy, daring, and 
adventurous soldier. By his unwearied activity, and the ex- 
ample of his personal courage, not less than by his military 
skill and enterprise, in the laborious southern campaigns of 
1740 and 1742, he rolled the inroads of a far superior ene- 
my, which threatened the subjugation of Georgia and the 
devastation of the Carolinas. 

7. It was this fine combination of chivalry and philan- 
thropy in the eharacter of general Oglethorpe, graced as it 
Was by a vari«iy of accomplishments and the love of letters, 
that excited the warm admir^on of Johnson, who intended 
to become his biographer—- that called forth the eulogy of 
Pope, in those vyell knovm. lines. 

And driven by strong benevolence of soul. 
Shall fly, like Oglqithdrpe, form pole to pole ; 

and which induced Thoiv^son to celebrate the praises of the 
founder of Savannah, ainong those of the most brilliant he- 
roes and patriots of ancient or of English history — 

What law vaa pis^ in Georgia coneerning slavery, on its first 
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liO fiwarming southward on rejoicing suns 

Gay colonies extend ; the calm retreat 

Of undeserved distress, the better home 

Of those whom bigots chase from foreign lands. 

Not built on Rapine, Servitude, and Wo, 

And in their turn some petty tyrant's prey ; 

But bound by sociad freedom, firm they rise, 

Such as of late an Oglethorpe has formed, 

And crowding round, the pleas'd iSavannah sees. 

8. General Oglethorpe administered the affairs of the colony 
for about eleven years. A afterwards passed ^* without fear 
and without reproach," tflbugh many alternations of fortune, 
both in public and private life, constantly emulating Howard 
in the zeal and ^ent of his charity, and sustaining a charac- 
ter as a soldier jflra a gentleman, such as sir Philip Sidney or 
lord Falkland might have envied. His habitual temperance 
and activity preserved his he^t||phd faculties to extreme old 
age. He died in 1785, affordCg the first example; in mo- 
dern times, of the founder of a cAony who has lived to see 
that colony recognised by the worfd as a sovereign and inde- 
pendent state. Col. Daniel Boon, the adventurous founder 
of the state of Kentucky, is, perhaps, the only other instance 
of this remarkable distinction. 
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See on yon dark'ning height bold Franklin tread, 
Heaven^s awful thunders rolling o'er his head ; 
Convolving clouds the billowy skies deform, 
And forky flames emblaze the black'ning storm. 
See the descending streams around him burn, 
Glance on his rod, and with his guidance turn ; 
He bids conflicting heav'ns their blast expire, 
Curbs the fierce blaze, and holds th^ imprison'd Are. 
No more, when folding storms the vault o'erspread, 
The livid glare shall strike thy face with dread ; 
Nor towVs nor temples, shudd'ring with the sound, 
Sink in the flames, and spread destruction round. 

At "what age and when did General Oglethorpe die ? — What resem- 
blance is there between his life aod that of Col. Daniel Boon, th« 
founder of Kentucky f 
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His daring toils, the threatening blasts that wait, 

Shall teach mankind to ward the bolts of fate ; 

The pointed steel o'ertop th* ascending spire, 

And lead o^er trembling walls the harmless fire * 

In his glad fame while distant worlds rejoice, ■ 

Far as the lightnings shine, or thunders raise tneir voice. 
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1. After the act of the Britisl|yarliament, laying a dutj 
on paper, glass, tea, &c^ was repeKd, with the exception of 
tea, on wluch the duty was cotitinuid, associations were en- 
tered inlo in all the colonies of North America, to discourage 
the use of rt The consumption was of ^mrse greatly di- 
minished, and the tea accumulated in t he E opgh warehouses. 
The East India Company ^nught relief1M|ii|^tnment, and 
urged \ben^ take off the opty on import^SiS' in America, 
and double the duty on exportation in England. This pro- 
posal, which would have^ipduced nearly the saqie result as 
to the amount of revenue received, and have obviated one 
serious cause of dispute, was declined. 

2. The ministry, bent on levying their American duty, 
thought this tea the most useful article for the experiment. 
They calculated that this luxury, which, from long habit and 
extensive use, had become almost a necessary of life, would 
mevitat^ly find purchasers, in spite of all private associations 
or patriotic agreements. In this case, as in many others, 
they reposed a false confidence in their estimate of human 
character ; and forgot that some general maxims, however 
just in ordinary times, may be inapplicable in great emergen- 
cies, even among a people more ;cdx1"upt and effeminate, than 
those whom they were now^ndcjS^VQring to subdue. But to 
meet the wishes of the company, a drawback was given in 
England, ^ual to the duty which they had asked to have re- 
moved, and a guarantee against loss, in the experiment of 
making shipments of tea to the colonies. 

3. Large shipments of tea were made to the principal 
ports of the continent, and a general ferment prevailed over 
every part of the country. It was not only determined that 

What proposition did the East India Company propose to obYiate 
the difficulty concerning tea f 
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the tea itself should not he received, but whoever made use 
of this (ministerially) obnoxious herb, was regarded as ao 
enemy to the coqntry. The utmost vigilance was employed 
to prevent its being consumed by those persons, whose inno- 
cent daily comforts were thus involved in the vortex of 
national contention ; a rigid inquisition was every where 
enforced for this purpose, that on other grounds would have 
been both odious and absurd, but was justified by the neces- 
Bity of combating, in this familiar shape, a principle, which 
was shortly after to be resisted by open war. 

4. Long before the ships arrived with the tea, arrange* 
^ ments were made to avert the threatened mischief. In 

many cases, the consignees were induced to decline accept- 
ing the charge of it. Very spirited resolutions were entered 
into at a public meeting of the citizens 'ill Philadelphia, wkh 
which the consignees complied by resigning their appoint- 
ment. From that city, and from New York, it was sent back 
to England in the same ships that brought it. In Charles- 
ton, it was landed, and stored expressly in damp warehouses, 
where it was destroyed by the humidity. In Boston, it was 
destined to a more violent destruction. • 

5. Two of the vessels, with the tea, arrived on Saturday, 
November 27th. A town meeting was held on Monday fol- 
lowing, and resolutions were passed similar to those of Phila- 
delphia, calling on the consignees, among whom were two 
sons of governor Hutchinson, to decline the charge of it. , A 
vote was tflen passed with acclamations, " that the tea shall 
not be landed, that no duty shall be paid, and that it shall be 
sent back in the same bottoms." After this vote, Mr. Quin- 
^Yf & young and eloquent advocate, and ardent patriot, with 
a strong perception of the events that would follow from the 
measure now in contemplation, and wishing to try the spirit, 
and to increase the energy of his fellow citizens, by setting 
before them, in a strong light, the consequences that might 
be expected from their resolves, addressed the meeting in the 
following terms : 

6. ''It is not, Mr. Moderator, the spirit that vapors within 
these walls, that must stand us in stesid. The exertions of 
this (iay will call forth events, which will make a very diffeiv 

What measures were adopted by the citizens of America, whea 
lar^e shipments of tea were made ?-^What was done in Philadelphik 
and Wew York F—In Charleston ? 
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ent spirit necessary for our own salvation. Whoever sap- 
poses, that shouts and hosannas will terminate the trials of 
the day, entertains a childish fancy. We must be grossly 
ignorant of the importance and value of the prize for which 
we contend ; we must be equally ignorant of the power of 
those combined against us ; we must be blind to that malice, 
inveteracy, and insatiable revenge, which actuate our ene- 
mies, public and private, abroad and in our bosom, to hope 
that we shall end this controversy without the sharpest con- 
flicts, — to flatter ourselves that popular resolves, popular 
harangues, popular acclamations, and popular vapor, will van- 
quish our foes. Let us consider the issue. Let us look to the 
end. Let us weigh and consider, before we advance to those 
measures, which must bring on the most trying and terrible 
sttugfflt this country ever saw." 

7. The vote was again submitted to the meeting, and was 
again passed unanimously. A guard for the protection of 
the vessels was appointed, which protection included the pro- 
tection of the public against the landing of the tea. This 
guard of twenty-five men, were respectable citizens, volun- 
teers, and acting under the dbection of the committee of 
correspondence. The meeting was then adjourned to the 
next day. When the town were again assembled, the an- 
swer of the consigness was read — they refused the proposi- 
tion to send it back, but offered to store it. The sheriff came 
in, and read a proclamation from the governor, ordering the 
meeting to disperse, which was received with one universal 
hiss. Votes were passed, ordering the owners and captains 
of the vessels not to suifer the tea to be htnded. Attempts 
were made, in the mean time, to negotiate, and induce the 
merchants, and the custom-house, to clear out the tea, and 
send it back. All was in vain. 

8. At length, the time was expiring, when the tea could 
remain any longer in this situation ; the patience of the in- 
habitants was exjiausted ; the anxiety and watching were too 
troublesome to be further endured* A meeting, according 
to previous notification, was held on the 15th of December, 
at the Old South Church, when Mr. Rotch, the owner of the 
largest parcel of tea, attended, and after much difficulty, he 
was persuaded to apply to the custom-house for a clearance, 
and the meeting adjourned, to hear the result, till the next 
morning. Ten gentlemen accompanied him to the cuploro- 
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house, and the clearance was refused^ a peremptory man- 
ner. A To^ of the meeting was then passed, ordering him 
to protest against this refusal, and a deputation was sent with 
him to governor Hutchinson, who was at his country-seat on 
Milton-Hill, seven miles from Boston, tb entreat him to grant 
a puss that the vessel might leave the harbor. 

9. In the mean time, various speeches were made in the 
meeting to keep the people together, which were said to 
amount to six or seven thousand persons. Mr. John Rowe, 
an eminent merchant and patriotic citizen, who was, doubt- 
less, in the secret of the measures that were to be taken in 
the last resort, hinted, in the form of inquiry, '' Who knows 
how tea will mix with salt water !*' which was received with 
ai^lause. At length, about sun-down, the deputation re- 
turned from the governor, with his refusal to grant the pass. 
A few minutes after, a band of eighteen or twenty young 
men, who had been prepared for the event, went by the 
meeting house, giving a shout. It was echoed by some 
within ; others exclaimed, " the Mohawks are come !" The 
assembly broke up, and a part of it followed this body of 
joung men to Griffin^s wharf, (now called Liverpool-wharf,) 
on the south side of the town. 

10. Three different parties, composed of trust^worthy per- 
sons, many of whom in after life were among the most re- 
spectable citizens of the town, had been prepared, in con-> 
lormity to the secret resolves of the political leaders, to act 
as circumstances should require. One or two of these par- 
ties wore a kind of Indian disguise. They were seventy or 
eighty in all ; and when every attempt had failed to have the 
tea returned, and the final refusal of the governor to interfere 
W9s received, it was immediately made known to them, and 
they proceeded at once to throw the obnoxious merchandise 
into the water. This was done with as much good order and 
regularity, as if the tea had been discharged in the ordinary 
way. The chests were hoisted upon the decks, broken open, 
and their contents emptied over the side of the ship into the 
channel. A large crowd of people was collected, who were 
quiet spectators of the operation, which was completed in the 
course, of the evening ; and after the work was finished, the 
actors and spectators calmly retired to their several homes. 

How many persons were engaged in throwing overboard the tea i» 
Boston harbor ? 
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!!• Of all the wea, which was three hundred and forty4wo 
chests, the whole quantity saved is contained in a,0mall phat 
still in existence. One of the operators, on his return home, 
found his shoes filled with it ; this he put into a bottle, and 
sealed up. Not a pound of the tea was purloined. One of 
the persons engaged in the business, who wished to preserve 
too large a specimen, was observed by some of his compa- 
nions to have the pockets of his coat a little distended. This 
was treated as an accident, which was remedied, however, in 
a good natured way, without resistance, by the application of 
a knife across the waist of the coat, which left a kind of gar- 
ment, that has, in later times, been called a spencer, and the 
part separated was thrown overboard to accompany its kin- 
dred tea. The most scrupulous care was taken that none 
of it should be secreted. The shores of the harbor, at high 
water mark, were lined with it the next day, as with other 
worthless weeds. A chest, containing a few pounds, floated 
into a creek in Dorchester, where it was discovered, brought 
into town, and publicly committed to the flames. 
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From the Vision of Columbia, 

Columbus look'd ; and still around them spread. 
From south to north, th' immeasurable shade ; 
At last, the "central shadows burst away, 
And rising regions open'd on the day. 
He saw, once more, bright Del'ware's silver stream, 
And Penn's throng'd city cast a cheerful gleam ; 
The dome of state, that met his eager eye. 
Now heav'd its arches in a loftier sky. 
The bursting gates unfold — and lo, within, 
A solemn train, in conscious ^ory, shine. 
The well-known forms his eye had trac'd before, 
In different realms along th* extended shore; 
Here grac'd with nobler fame, and rob'd in state, 
They look'd and mov'd magnificently great 
■ - ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ « ., _ — >■■ — ■ ■» 

How much tea was there thrown overboard P^-*d[s any of it still pre- 
•orved ? — How came it to be preserved ? 
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High on the foremost seat, in living light, 
Majestic Randolph caught the hero's sight-^ 
Fair on his head, the civic crown was placed, 
And the first dignity his sceptre grac'd. 
He opes th^ cause, and points in prospect far^ 
Through all the toils that wait th' impending war, 
But, hapless sage, thy reign must soon be o'er, 
To lend thy lustre^, and to shine no more. 
So the bright morning star, from shades of ev'n. 
Leads up the dawn, and lights the front of lieav'n, 
Points to the waking world the sun's broad way, 
Then veils his own, and shines above ibe day. 
And see great Washington behind thee rise, 
Thy following sun, to gild our morning skies ; 
O'er shadowy climes to pour th* enliv'ning flame, 
The charms of freedom and the fire of fame. 
Th' ascending chief adorn'd his splendid seat, 
Like Randolph, ensign'd with a crown of state. 
Where the green patriot bay beheld, with pride, /./ 

The hero's laurel springing by its side ; '/ 

His s\yord hung useless, on his graceful thigh. 
On Britain still he cast a filial eye ; V^ 

But sovereign fortitude his visage bore, ^ 

To meet their legions on th' invaded shore. 

Sage Franklin next arose, in awful mien, 
And smil'd, unrufHed, o'er th' approaching scene ; 
High, on his locks of age, a wreath was brac'd. 
Palm of all arts, that e'er a mortal grac'd ; 
Beneath him' lie the sceptres kings have borne, 
And crowns and laurels from their temples torn. 
Nash, Rutledge, Jefferson, in council great. 
And Jay and Laurens op'd the rolls of fate. 
The Livingstons, fair freedom's generous band. 
The Lees, the Houstons, fathers of the land, 
O'er climes and kingdoms tum'd their ardent eyes, 
Bade all th' oppress'd to speedy vengeance rise ; 
All powers of state, in their extended plan, 
Rise from consent to shield the rights of man. 
Bold Wolcott urg'd the all-important cause ; 
With steady hand the solemn scene he draws ; 
24 
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Undaunted firmness with his wisdom joinM, 

Nor kings nor worlds could warp his steadfast mind. 

Now, graceful rising from his purple throne 
In radiant robes, immortal Hosmer shone ; 
Myrtles and bays his learned temples bound, 
The statesman's wreath, the poet's garland crown'd— 
Horals and laws expand his liberal soul, 
Beam froij^ his eyes, and in his accents roll. 
But le ! an unseen hand the curtain drew ; 
And snatbh'd the patriot from the hero's view ; 
Wrapp'd in the sluroud of death, he sees descend 
The guide of nations and the muse's friend. 
Columbus dropp'd a teur. The angel's eye 
Trac'd the firmed spirit mounting through the sky, 

AdamSj enrag'd, a broken charter bore, 
And lawless acts of ministerial power ; 

;l3ome injur'd right in each loose leaf appears, 

, A king in terrors and a land in tears ; 

^ From all the guileful plots the veil he drew^ 
With eye retortive look'd creation through ; 
Op'd the wide range of nature's boundless plan, 
Trac'd all the steps of liberty and man ; 
Crowds rose to vengeance while his accents rung, 
And Independence thunder'd from his tongue. 



BATTLE OF BUNKER'S fflLL. 

1. Whether he was deceived by the resemblance of 
name, or from some other motive unknown, colonel Prescott, 
instead of repairing to the heights of Bunker's Hill, to forti- 
fy himself there, advanced further on in the peninsula, and 
immediately commenced his intrenchments upon the heights 
of Breed's Hill, another eminence, which overlooks Charles- 
town, and is situated towards the extremity of the peninsula, 
nearer to Boston. The works were pushed with so much 
ardor, that the following morning, by day break, the Ameri- 

Why was Breed's Hill fortified instead of Bunker's Hill f 
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cans had already constructed a square redoubt, capable of 
afibrding them some shelter from the enemy's fire. The la- 
bor had been conducted with such silence, that the English 
had no suspicion of what was passing. It was about four in 
the morning, when the captain of a ship of war first per- 
ceived it, and began to play his artillery. The report of the 
cannon attracted a multitude of spectators to the shore. 

2. The English generals doubted the testimony of their * 
senses. Meanwhile the thing appeared too important not to 
endeavor to dislodge the provincials, or, at least, to prevent 
them from completing the fortification commenced ; for, as 
the height of Breed's Hill absolutely commands Boston, the 
town was no longer tenable, if the Americans erected a bat- 
tery upon this eminence. The English, therefore, opened a 
general fire of the artillery of the town, of the fleet, and of 
the floating batteries stationed around the peninsulas of Bos- 
ton. It hailed a tempest of bombs and bsJls upon the worka 
of the Americans — they were especially incommoded by the 
fire of a battery planted upon an eminence named Cop's Hill, 
which, situated within the town, forms a species of tower in 
front of Breed's Hill. But all this was without effect. The 
Americans continued to work the whole day, with unshaken 
constancy ; and towards night, they had already much ad- 
vanced a trench, which descended from the redoubt to the 
foot of the hill, and almost to the bank of Mystic river. 
The fury of the enemy's artillery, it is true, had prevented 
them from carrying it to perfection. 

3. In this conjuncture, there remained no other hope for 
the English generals, but in attempting an assault, to drive 
the Americans, by dint of force, from this formidable posi- 
tion. This resolution was taken without hesitation ; and it 
was followed, the 17th of June, 1775, by the action of 
Breed's Hill, known also by the name of Bunker's Hill ; 
much renowned for the intrepidity, not to say the temerity, 
of the parties ; for the number of the dead and wounded ; 
and for the effect it produced upon the opinions of men, in 
regard to the valor of the Americans, and the probable issue 
of the whole war. 

4. Between mid-day and otie o'clock, the heat being iu- 

Why were the English so desirous to dislodge the Americans from 
Bxeed'B Hill ?^When was the battle of Bunker's Hill fought ? 
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tense, all was motion 'in the British camp. A multitude of 
sloops and boats, filled with soldiers, left the shore of Boston, 
and stood for Charlestown ; they landed at Moreton^s Pointy 
without meeting resistance ; as the ships of ^ar and armed 
vessels effectually protected the debarcation with the fire of 
their arfillery, which forced the enemy to keep within his in- 
trenchments. This corps consisted of ten companies of 
grenadiers, as many of light-infantry, and a proportionate 
artillery ; the whole nnder the command of major-general 
Howe, and brigadier general Pigot. The troops, on landing, 
began to display, the light infantry upon the right, the grena^ 
diers upon the left ; but, having observed the strength of the 
position, and the good countenance of the Americans, ge« 
neral Howe made a halt, and sent to call a reinforcement. 

5. The English formed themselves in two columns* 
Their plan was, that the left wing, under general Pigot, 
snould attack the provincials in Charlestown ; while the cen- 
tre assaulted the redoubt ; and the right wing, consisting of 
light-infantry, should force the passage near the river Mystic,, 
and thus assail the Americans in flank and rear ; which, 
would give the English complete victory. It appears, also, 
that General Gage had formed the design of setting fire to 
Charlestown, when evacuated by the enemy, in order that 
the corps, destined to assail the redoubt, thus protected by 
the flame and smoke, might be less exposed to the fire of tl^ 
provincials. 

6. The dispositions having been all completed, the Eng- 
lish put themselves in motion. The provincials, that were 
stationed to defend Charlestown, fearing lest the assailants 
should penetrate between this town and the redoubt, and 
thus to find themselves cut ofl* from the rest of the army, re- 
treated. The English immediately entered the town, and 
fired the buildings — as they were of wood, in a moment the 
combustion became general. They continued a sdow march 
against the redoubt and trench ; halting, from time to time, 
for the artillery to come up, and act with some effect, previous 
to the assault. The flames and smoke of Charlestown were 
of no use to them, as the wind turned th^n in a contrary 
direction. 

7. Their gradual advance, and the extreme clearness of 

WhfT were the English induced to bum Charlestown ? 
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the air, permitted the Americans to level their muskets. 
They, however, suffered the enemy to approach, before they 
commenced their fire ; and waited for the assault in pro* 
found tranquility. It would be difficult to paint the scene 
of terror presemed by these circumstances. A large town, 
all enveloped in flames, . which, excited by a violent wind, 
rose to an immense height, and spread every moment more 
and more ; an innumerable multitude, rushing from all parts, 
to witness so unusual a spectacle, and see the issue of the ' 
sanguinary conflict that was about to bommence. The Bo^ 
tonians, and soldiers of the garrison, not in actual service, 
were mounted upon the spires, upon the roofs, and upon the 
heights. The hills, and circumjacent fields, from which the 
dread arena could be viewed in safety, were covered with 
swarms of spectators, of every rank, and age, and sex ; each 
agitated by fear or hope, according to the party he espoused. 
8. The English having advanced within reach of the 
musketry, the Americans showered upon them a volley of 
bullets. This terrible fire was so well supported, and so 
well directed, that the ranks of the assailants were «oon 
thinned and broken — they retired, in disorder, to the place 
of their landing — some threw themselves precipitately into 
the boats. The field of battle was covered with the slain. 
The officers were seen running hither and thither, with pro- 
mises, with exhortations, and with menaces, attempting to 
rally the soldiers, and inspirit them for a second attack. Fi- 
nally, aflei the most painful efforts, they resumed their ranks, 
and marched up to the enemy. The Americans reserved 
#ieir fire, as before, until their approach, and received them 
with the same deluge of balls. The English, overwhelmed 
and routed, again fled to the shore. In this perilous mo- 
I m€fnt. General Howe remained for some time alone upcm the 
field of battle — all the officers, who surrounded him, were 
killed or wounded. It is related, that, at this critical con- 
juncture, tipon which depended the issue of the day, Gene- 
ral Clinton, who,J^om Cop's Hill, examined all the move- 
ments, on seeitig the destruction of his troops, immediately 
resolved U^t(^Xo their succor. ^ 

9. This experienced commander, by an able movement, 
t^established order ; and, seconded by the officers, who felt 
all th^ importance of success to English honor and the couts€ 
24* 
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of events, he led the troops to a third attack. It was direct' 
ed against the redoubt, at three several points. The artU* 
lery of the ships not only prevented all reinforcements from 
coming to the Americans, by the isthmus of Charlestown, 
but even oncovered, and swept the interior of the trench, 
which was battered in front at the same time. The ammu- 
nition of the Americans was nearly exhausted, and they 
could have no hopes of a recruit. Their lire must, of ne» 
cessity, languish. Meanwhile, the English had advanced 
to the foot of the redoubt. The provincials, destitute of 
bayonets, defended themselves valiantly with the butt end 
of their muskets. But the redoubt being already full of ene- 
mies, the American general gave the signal of retreat, and 
drew off his men. 

10. While the left wing and centre of the English army 
were thus engaged, the light infantry had impetuously at- 
tacked the palisades, which the provincials had erected in 
haste, upon the bank of the river Mystic. On the one side^ 
and on the other, the combat was obstinate; and ifthe as- 
sault was furious, the resistance was not feeble. In ^ite of 
all the efforts of the royal troops, the provincials still main- 
tained the battle in this part ; and had no thoughts of retir- 
ing, until they saw the redoubt and upper part of the trench 
were in the power of the enemy. Their retreat was execut- 
ed with an order not to have been expected from new levied 
soldiers. This strenuous resistance of the lefl wing of the 
American army was, in effect, the salvation of the rest ; for, 
if it had given ground but a few instants sooner, the ene- 
my's light infantry would have taken the main body an^ 
right wing in the rear, and their situation would have been 
hopeless. 

IL.Bttt the Americans had not yet reached the term x>f 
their toils and dangers. The only way that remained of re- 
treat, was by the isthmus of Charlestown ; and the English 
had placed there a ship of war and two floating batteries, the 
balls of which raked every part of it. The Americans, how- 
ever, issued from the peninsula, without any considerable 
loi^ It was during the retreat, that Dr. Vhi^gen received 
his death. Finding the corps he commanded hotly pursued 

How many times did the Englieh approach the redoubt before they 
drove the AnB^ericans from it ? 
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by the enemy, despising all danger, he stood alone before 
the raiiks, endeavoring to rally his troops, and to encou^ 
rage them by his own example. He reminded them of the 
inottos inscribed on their ensigns ; on one side of which 
were these woi'Jis — '*An appeal to Heaven ;" and on the 
other — ** Qui transtulit, sustinet ;'* meaning, the same Pro- 
vidence which brought their ancestors through so many 
perils, to a place of refuge, would also deign to support their 
descendants. 

12. An English officer perceived Dr. Warren, and knew 
him ; he borrowed the musket of one of his soldiers, and hit 
him with a ball, either in the head or in the breast. He fell 
dead upon the spot. The Americans were apprehensive 
lest the English, availing themselves of victory, should sally 
out of the peninisula, and attack the head-quarters at Cam- 
bridge. But they contented themselves with taking posses- 
sion of Bunker's Hill, where they entrenched themselves, in 
order to guard the entrance of the neck against any new 
enterprise on the part of the enemy. The provincials, hav- 
ing the same suspicion, fortified Prospect Hill, which is situ- 
ated at the mouth of the isthmus, on the side of the main 
land. But neither the one nor the other were disposed to 
hazard any new movement ; the first, discouraged by the lost 
of so many men, and the second, by that of the field of bat- 
tle, and the peninsula. The provincials had to regret five 
pieces of cannon, with a great number of utensils, employ- 
ed in fortification, and no little camp equipage. 

13. General Howe was greatly blamed by some, for hav- 
ing chosen to attack the Americans, by directing his battery 
in firont against the fortifications upon Breed's Hill, and the 
trench that descended towards the sea, on the part of Mystic 
river. It was thought, that if he had landed a respectable 
detachment upon the isthmus of Charlestown, an operation, 
which the assistance of the ships of war and floating batte- 
ries would have rendered perfectly easy to him, it would 
have compelled the Americans to evacuate the peninsula, 
without the necessity of coming to a. sanguinary engagement. 
They would thus, in effect, have been deprived of b]\ com- 
munication with their camp, situated without the peninsula ; 
. li 

How otme Dr. Warren by his death ? — In what important partictr- 
kur 1m» it been thought that general Howe erred ? 
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and, on the part of the sea, they could have hoped for no te^ 
treat, aa it was comrnanded by the English. 

14. In this mode, the desired object would, therefore, 
have been obtained without the sacrifice of men. Such, it 
is said, was the plan of general Clinton ; but it was rejected, 
so great was the Confidence reposed in the bravery and dis- 
cipline of the English soldiers, and in the cowardice of the 
Americans. The first of these opinions was not, in truth, 
without foundation ; but the second was absolutely chimeri- 
cal, and evinced more of intellectual darkness in the Eng- 
lish, than of prudence, and just notions upon a state of things. 
By this fatal error, the bravery of the Americans was con- 
firmed ; the English army debilitated ; the spirit of the sol- 
diers, and perhaps the final event of the whole contest, de- 
cided. 



BURNING OF CHARLESTOWN. 

1. The horror of the scene of Bunker *s Hill was increas- 
ed by the confiagration of Charlestown^ effected during the 
heat of the battle, by the orders of Gen. Gage. Charlestown, 
besides two hundred other buildmgs, contained, at that time, 
six public edifices, and about four hundred dwelling houses. 
In justification of this wanton act of barbarity, it was given 
out, that the American troops had stationed themselves in 
these buildings, and under their covert successfully aniibyed 
their enemies. The truth is, there were no American 
troops in the town. What may have been themotives which 
produced the devastation, it is impossible to determine. 

2. It may have been the indulgence of revenge ; or ap 
intention to strike tenor into the Americans, and to teach 
them, that their towns were universally destined to the 
flames. It may have been an expectation of adding to ^e 
eonfusion of tSie day, and of giving in this manner a favora- 
ble issue to «the conflicts Whatever was the motive, ii is 
probable, that the buildings were regarded as belonging to 
the rebels, and as being, therefore, of little value. But this 
act was unnecessary, useless, and wanton ; and must attach 

B^ whose orders wss Charlestown burnt ? — ^How many buildings* 
^4 It eontain ?*-What was the alleged reason for borning it I 

- L ' 
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to the authors of it perpetdj^ii^^amy. Two thousand people 
were in ^i^lprnt deprived *of their habitations/ furoitare» 
and other necessaries ; and property, amounting to one i^n- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds sterling, perished in the 
flames. 

3. Nor was this conflagration less unwise, than wicked. 
Instead of terror, it excited only rage — instead of producing 
submission, it roused a more determined hostility. The at- 
tack in the field was such as war authorizes ; was on men, 
and on soldiers ; and could be easily forgotten^ Here the 
assault was made on the man of grey hairs, the defenceless 
female, and the cradled infant. It edged therefore a resent« 
ment, already keen — a breach, which before was wide, it 
rendered immeasurable. 

' 4. In Europe, where events of this nature have received a 
dreadful kind of justification from immemorial custom, towns 
and cities perish, and their inhabitants are consigned to 
ruin, without resentment or surprise. Scarcely a sigh is 
breathed, or a tear falls, at the recital of the melancholy tale. 
But America was in her youth ; and the scene was here a 
novelty. The genuine emotions of nature, approved by rea- 
son, and founded in truth, sprang up, therefore, instinctively 
in every bosom. On the soundest principles, every man, 
when he heard the story, determined that no plea could be 
alleged for this piece of cruelty. The sufferings pf the in- 
habitants be regarded with intense pity, and the authors of 
them with loathing and horror. 

5. But unjust and unworthy, as the burning of Charles- 
town was, its flames wonderfully enhanced the dreadful mag- 
nificence of the day. To the vollies of musketry, and the 
roar of cannon ; to the shouts of the fighting, and the groaj^s 
of the dying ; to the dark and awful atmosphere of smoke* 
enveloping the whole peninsula, and illumined in every quar- 
ter by the streams of fire from the various instruments of 
death, the conflagratioh of six hundred buildings added a 
gl<fomy and amazing grandeur. In the midst of this waving 
lake of flame, the lofly steephe, converted into a blazing py- 
ramid of fire, towered, and trembled over the vast pyre ; and 
finished the scene of desolation. 

. i , , 

^ Was the burning oTCharleetowa favorable to the British ? \ 
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,: GENERAL LYMAN. 

\. Fbw Americans have a better claim to the remeok 
brance of posterity, than major-general Phinehas Lyman, of 
Suffield, Connecticut ; and the history of few men, who have 
been natives of it, can be more interesting. He graduated 
at Yale College, in 1738, aged twenty-two years. When i 
senior sophister, he was chosen one of the Berkleian scluk 
lars, and in 1739 was appointed a tutor. In this office he 
continued three years with much reputation. He then 
devoted himself to the profession of the law, in which he 
soon became eminent. In 1755, he was appointed major 
general and commander-in-chief of the Connecticut forces ; 
and he held this office until the Canadian war was ended. 
He then went as commander-in-chief of the American troops 
in the expedition to the Havanna, in the year 1762. In all 
these employments he rendered important services to his 
country ; and acquired a high reputation for wisdom, integ- 
rity, bravery, military skill, and every honorable character- 
istic of a soldier. 

2. During the whole course of the war, besides the high 
testimony given to his worth by the state, he received many 
ethers ; particularly from the British officers who were his 
companions in service ; by several of whom he was holden 
in peculiar esteem. By these gentlemen he was so advan- 
tageously spoken of in Great Britain, that an invitation was 
given him by some persons in high office to visit that coun- 
try. — ^A company had been formed, by his exertions, under 
the name of Military Adventurers; composed chiefly of such 
as had been officers, during the preceding war. Their ob- 
ject was to obtain from the British government a considera- 
ble tract of land, bordering on the rivers Mississippi and 
Yazoo — on this tract they proposed to plant themselves, and 
as large a colony of their countrymen as they could induce 
to join them. General Lyman went to England as ag^nt 
for this company ; and entertained not a doubt, that his ap« 
plication would be immediately successful. 

3. Soon after his arrival, his own friends in the ministry were 
removed. Those who succeeded them, had other friends to 
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provide for ; and found it convenient to forget his services* 
For a while, his open heart admitted the encouragements 
given to him, in London ; and charitably construed the spe- 
cious reasons, alleged for successive delays, in the most fa- 
vorable manner. Afler dragging several tedious years in the 
melancholy employment of listening to court promises, he 
found, in spite of all his preconceptions, that the men, with 
whom his business lay, trifled alike with his interests and 
their own integrity. Shocked at the degradation which he^ 
must sustain, by returning to his own country without ac- 
complishing his design, and of appearing as a dupe of court 
hypocrisy, where he had never appeared but with dignity and 
honor, he probably, though not without many struggles, re- 
solved to lay his bones in Britain. But, after eleven of the 
best years of his life being frittered away in this manner, the 
tract of land in question was granted to the petitioners, and 
he was induced to revisit his native country. Many of the 
petitioners, however, were in the gr»ve ; others were already 
hoary with age ; and all of thefh were removed beyond that 
period of life, at which men are willing to plant themselves 
in a wilderness, lying under a new climate, and a thousand 
miles from their homes. 

4. His return to Connecticut was in 1774, where he re- 
mained a short time, and then with his eldest son, and a few 
companions, embarked for the Mississippi to make some pre- 
paration for the reception of his family, who were soon to 
follow. Accordingly the family, together with a small num- 
ber of their friends, in the following year, was planted in the 
neighborhood of Natches ; a town originally built by the 
French on the Astern side of the Mississippi jOiie hundred 
and eighty miles north of New Orleans by lat^^iand twice 
that distance by water. The little colony remained in this 
place till the breaking out of the Spanish war in 1781, when 
hearing that an armed force was ascending the river, they 
resolved to seek their flight through an immense wilderness, 
inhabited by savages, to Savannah in Georgia, the nearest 
post in the possession of the English. From the Spaniards 
they had every thing to fear. A flight through the wilder- 
How long did General Lyman remain in England ? — ^Where did 
he and his family settle on leaving Connecticut? — Why and when 
did they leave Natc^ea .' 
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D688 involfed distresses without number ; Imt presented a 
possibility of safety. These unfortunate peo|^ determined, 
dierefore, to attempt it without hesitation. But they wan- 
dered before reaching Savannah one hundred and forty*nine 
days, and, according to their reckoning, more than one thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty miles. 

5. The dangers and hardships, which they encountered in 
their progress, resembled more the adventures of knight-er- 
rantry, than the occurrences of real life. The caravan was 
numerous ; including women and children, as well as men — 
some of the children infants at the breast They were all 
mounted on horseback ; but the ruggedness of the ground 
obliged such as were aUe to walk, to make a great part of 
their way on foot The country through which they passed 
was intersected by numerous, and those often broad and 
deep, rivers. Steep and lofty mountains, equally difficult to 
climb, and to descend, obstructed their path. Marshes im» 
passable forced them i& take long tedious circuits. The 
rivers they were obliged'lo swim on horseback ; and in at- 
tempting to cross one of them, several of their number had 
well nigh perished. Their sufl^rings from the dread of wild 
beasts and savages were incessant The Clioctaws, through 
whose territory, and along whose borders, their journey lay 
for a great extent, had espoused the Spanish interest ; and 
of course become their enemies — and from Indian enemies 
so concealment, no speed, no distance, can furnish safety. 
The most quiet, the most secure moments, are, like the si- 
lence before a stroke of lightning, a mere prelude to danger 
and death. 

6. Famine also, threatened them in their, best circum- 
stances ; and frequently stared them in the face. Once they 
were reduced to their last morsel. Often they suffered in- 
tensely from thirst. In one instance, when both they ahd 
their horses were nearly famished, a lady who was of their 
company, wandered in search of water some distance from 
their encampment ; and found a small spot, which exhibited 
on its surface a degree of moisture. She scraped away the 
earth with her hands ; and, having hollowed out a basin of 
considerable size, saw it soon partially filled with about a 

"What was the distance of the route of General Lyman a4»d bit fa- 
mily to Savannah ? — ^How long wore they performing it ? 
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quart of perfectly pure and sweet waiter. Having assuag- 
ed her own thirst, she called the rest of the company ; 
who, together with their horses, all drank at this little spot, 
until they were satisfied ; the water returning regularly to 
♦he same height, as soon as it was exhausted. It ought not 
to be forgotten, that disease attacked them in various in- 
stances ; and obliged those who were well, to halt for the 
recovery of the sick. 

7. One instance of the perilous situation in which they 
were placed deserves particular notice. About two days be- 
fore they reached the first village of the Creeks, which was 
on their w^ay, their provisions were exhausted. As they had 
lived for some time on a scanty allowance, ftiany of them had 
lost both their strength and spirits. How long it would be 
before a new supply could be obtained, it was impossible to 
determine. In this situation, those who suffered most se- 
verely, gave themselves up to despair ; and, pronouncing all 
further efforts fruitless, concluded to die on the spot. It was 
with no small difficulty, that their more robust and resolute 
companions persuaded them to renew their exertions for a 
short time, and to proceed with a slow and heavy progress on 
their journey. At the moment when every hope was vanish- 
ing, th^y discovered that they w^ere in the neighborhood of 
this village. 

8, Three of their company were then deputed to go for 
ward, make known their wants, and if possible, obtain relief 
from the savages. Colonel McGillivray, who for several 
years exercised an entire control over the Creek nations, 
had for some time resided in this place ; but unfortunately 
was now absenU As they approached the village, the Indi- 
ans observed, that their saddles were such as were used by 
the Virginiat)s, and enemies. In vain they asserted, that 
they were subjects orthe king of Great Britain, and friends 
of the Creeks. The saddles refuted their assertions. About 
seventy 0f the: savages formed a circle around the messen- 
gers. In vain did they allege the defenceless state of them- 
selves and their company ; the presence of their women and 
children ; their destitution of arms, and even of bread ; and 
the frank, friendly manner, in which they had entered the 
village. ». 

- hy wefe General Ljunan and his family suspected by the Creek 
Ind I «8 of being Virgmiaii^ ? ^ \ \ 
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9. The expedition, however, still appeared mysterious (# 
the Indians ; the motives which led to it strange and mex- 
plicable ; and the unfortunate saddles decisively contradic- 
tory to all their professions. An earnest, and in the -end a 
very vehement debdte commenced among them, of which 
only a few ill boding words were understood by the messen- 
gers — such as Virginian^ long knife, no good, and some 
others. From these they determined, upon the best grounds 
that their fate was nearly, if not quite decided. At the same 
time, every warrior seized his knife ; every face became dis- 
torted with wrath ; and every eye lighted up with fierce and 
gloomy vengeance. At tins desperate moment, a black ser- 
vant of Col. McGillivray returning from abroad, entered "'the 
circle, and demanded the cause of the tumult. The Indians 
replied, that these strangers were Virginians, as was clearly 
proved by their saddles ; that, of course, they were bad men, 
enemies to the Creeks, and to their father the king of Great 
Britain ; and that, therefore, they ought immediately id be 
killed. 

10. The black fellow then asked the messengers who and 
whence they were, and what was their errand to their vil- 
lage. To these inquiries they returned an answer with 
which he was perfectly satisfied. He then told the Indians, 
that they had wholly mistaken the character of the men ; 
that they were not Virginians, but British subjects, good 
men, and friends to the Creeks ; that they were in distress, 
and instead of being killed, ought therefore to be instantly 
relieved. When he found that his remonstrances did not 
satisfy the Indians, and that they still believed the messen- 
gers to be Virginians, he called them rascals, fools, and mad- 
men. This abuse they took very patiently, without attempt- 
ing a reply ; but still declared- themselves wholly unsatisfied. 
At length one, more moder^t^ than the test, said, '* If they 
are Englishmen, as they profess, they can make paper talk;" 
meaning, that if they were Englishmen, they must -have' kept 
TL journal, which they could how read for the satisfacti<m of 
the Creeks. ; 

11. The'black fellow, seizing the hint, asked the messen- 
gers whether they. had kept any sudh journal. Thfey replied 
in the negative. He then asked- them whether thoy had any 
written paper about them — observing that it would answer 
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the purpose equally well. One of them, examining his pock- 
ets, found an old letter. From this letter the black desired 
him to read a history of the expedition ;, and promised to 
interpret it to the Indians. Accordingly, looking on the 
letter as if he was reading it, he briefly recited the adven? 
tures of himself and his companions, from the time when they 
left. Natches. The black fellow interpreted sentence by sen- 
tence ; and the Indians listened with profound attention. As 
the recital went on, their countenances, which at the sight 
of the letter had begun to relax, gradually softened ; and be* 
fore it was finished, the gloom, gave way to a smile, and the 
ferocity was succeeded by friendship. The whole body put 
up their knives ; and, coming one by one to the messengers, 
took them cordially by the hand ; welcomed them to their 
village ; declared themselves satisfied that they were good 
men, and Englishmen ; and promised them all the assistance 
in their, power. With these joyful tidings the messengers 
set out for their company ; and brought them immediately 
to the village. Here they were entertained with a kindness 
and hospitdity, as honorable to the Indians, as it was neces- 
sary to themselves ; and rested, until they were recruited for 
their journey. , 



EXCISION OF WYOItflNG. 

1. Inhabitants of Connecticut had planted on the eastern 
branch of the Susquehanna, towards the extremity of Penn- 
sylvania, and upon the road of Oswego, the settlement of 
Wyoming. Populous and flourishing, its prosperity was the 
subject of admiration. It consisted of eight townships, eacTi 
containing a square of five miles, beautifully situated on both 
sides of the river. The mildness of the climate answered 
to the fertility of the soil. The inhabitants were strangers 
alike to excessive wealth, which ela|^es and depraves ; and 
to poverty, which discourages and idegirades. All lived in a 
happy mediocrity, frugal of their own, and coveting nothing 
from others. Incessantly occupied in rural toils, they avoid- 
ed idleness, and all the vices of which it is the source. 

How were the Creeks convinced of their mistake ? — By whom was 
the settlement of Wyoming made ? — Where was it ? 
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2. In a word, this little country presented, in reality, the 
image of those fabulous times which the poets have described 
under the name of the Golden Age. But their domestic fe- 
licity was no counterpoise to the zeal with which they were 
animated for the common cause ; they took up arms and flew 
to succor their country. It is said they had furnished to the 
army no less than a thousand soldiers, a number truly prodi- 
gious for so feeble a population, and so happy in their homes. 
Yet notwithstanding the drain of all this vigorous youth, 
the abundance of harvests sustained no diminution. Their 
crowded granaries, and pastures replenished with fat cattle, 
offered an exhaustless resource to the American army. 

S. But neither so many advantages, nor even the retired 
situation of these unfortunate colonists, could exempt them 
from the baneful influence of party spirit. Although the to- 
nes, as they called them, were not so numerous as the parti* 
sans of liberty, yet they challenged attention by the arro- 
gance of their character, and the extent of their pretensions. 
Hence, not only families were seen armed against families, 
but even sons sided against their fathers, brothers against 
brothers, and, at last, wives against their husbands. So true 
it is, that no virtue is prck)f against the fanaticism of opinion, 
and no happiness against political division. 

4. The tories were, besides, exasperated by their losses in 
the excursions they had made in company with the savages 
in the preceding campaign. But that which envenomed 
them the most was, that several individuals of the same par- 
ty, who, having quitted their habitations, were come to claim 
hospitality, then so much in honor among the Americans, 
and particularly at Wyoming, had been arrested as suspect- 
^ persons, and sent to take their trial in Connecticut. 
Others had been expelled from the colony. Thus hatreds 
continued more and more rancorous. The tories swore re- 
venge — they coalesced with the Indians. The time was 
favorable, as the youth of Wyoming were then at the army. 
In order the better to secure success, and to surprise their 
enemies before they should think of standing upon their de- 
fence, they resorted to artifice. They pretended the most 
friendly dispositions, while they meditated only war and re- 
venge. 



How jnany soldiers did Wyoming fwnbh the American army ? 
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S* A few weeks before they prepared to execute their 
horrid enterprise, they sent several messages, charged with 
protestations of their earnest desire to cultivate peace. These 
perfidies lulled the inhabitants of Wyoming into a deceitful 
security, while they procured the tories and savages the 
means of concerting with their partisans, and of observing 
the immediate state of the colony. Notwithstanding the 
solemn assurances of the Indians, the colonists, as it oflen 
happens when great calamities are about to fall on a people, 
seemed to have a sort of presentiment of their approaching 
fate. They wrote to Washington, praying him to send im- 
mediate assistance. Their despatches did not reach him — 
they were intercepted by the Pennsylvania loyalists ; and 
they would, besides, have arrived too late. The savages had 
already made their appearance upon the frontiers of the co- 
lony — the plunder they had made there was of little impor- 
tance, but the cruelties they had perpetrated were affright- 
ful — the mournful prelude of tho^e more terrible scenes 
which were shortly to follow ! 

6. About the commencement of the month of July, 1778, 
theJndians suddenly appeared in force upon the banks of 
the Susquehanna. They were headed by a Col. John But- 
ler, and a person of the name of Brandt, both of mixed blood, 
together with other chiefs of their nation, distinguished by 
their extreme ferocity in the preceding expeditiDn& This 
troop amounted in all to sixteen hundred men, of whom less 
than a fourth were Indians, and the rest were tories, dis- 
guised and painted to resemble then^ — the officers, however, 
wore the uniforms of their rank, and had the appearance of 
regulars. The colonists of Wyoming finding their friends 
so remote, and their enemies so near, had constructed for 
their security four forts, in which, and upon different points 
of the frontier, they had distributed about five hundred men. 

7. The whole colony was placed under the command of 
Zebulun Butler, cousin of John, a man who, with some cou- 
rage, was totally devoid of capacity. He was even accused 
of treachery ; but this imputation is not proved. It is at 
least certain, that one of the forts, which stood nearest the 



Why did not the despatches, sent to Washington for relief, reach 
him?— When did the Excision of Wyoming take place? — Under 
whose command was the colony placed ? 
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frontiers^ wttfl intrusted to soldiers infected with the 9pinions 
of the tories, and gave it up, without resistance, at the first 
approach of the %nemy. The second, on being vigorously 
•ssaulted, surrendered at discretion. The savages spared, 
it is true, the women and children ; but butchered all the 
rest without exception. Zebulun then withdrew, with all 
his people, into the principal fort, called Kingston. The old 
men, the won^en, the children, the sick, in a word, all that 
were unable to bear arms, repaired thither in throngs, and 
uttering lamentable cries, as to the last refuge where any 
hope of satety remained. 

8. The position was susceptible of defence ; and if Zebu- 
lun had held firm, he might have hoped to withstand the 
enemy, until the arrival of succors. But John ButJer was 
lavish of promises in order to draw him out, in which he 
succeeded, by persuading him, that if he would consent to 
a parley in the open field, the siege would soon be raised, 
and every thing accommodated. John retired, in fact, with 
ail his corps ; Zebulun afterwards marched out to the place 
appointed for the conference, at a considerable distance firom 
the fort ; from motives of caution, he took with him four 
hundred men, well armed, being nearly the whole strength 
of the garrison. If this step was not dictated by^ treachery, 
it must, at least, be attributed to a very strange simplicity. 

9. Having come to the spot agreed on, Zebulun found no 
living being there. Reluctant to return without an inter- 
view, he advanced towards the foot of a mountain, at a still 
greater distance from the fort, hoping he might find some 
person to confer with. The farther he proceeded in this 
dismal solitude, the more he had occasion to remarK that no 
token appeared of the presence or vicinity of human crea- 
tures. But far from halting, as if impelled by an irresistible 
destiny, he continued his march. The country, meanwhile, 
began to be over shaded by thick forests ; at length, in a 
winding path, he perceived a flag, which seemed to w^ave 
him on. The individual who bore it, as if afraid of treache- 
ry from his s^ide, retired as he advanced, still making the 
same signals. But already the Indians, who knew the coun- 
try, profiting by the obscurity of the woods, had completely 
surrounded him. The unfortunate American, without sus- 
picion of the- peril he was in, continued to press forward, in 
order to assure the traitors that he would not betray them. 
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He wa| awakened but too soon from this dream of security : 
in an instant the savages sprung from their ambush^ and feljf 
upon him with hideous yells. 

10. He formed his Htde troop into a compact column, and 
showed more presence of mind in danger than he had mani- 
fested in negotiations. Though surprised, the Americans 
exhibited such vigor and resolution that the advantage was 
rather on their side ; when a soldier, either from treachery 
or cowardice, cried out aloud — " The colonel has^ ordered a 
reireatJ*^ The Americans immediately break, the savages 
leap in among the ranks, and a horrible carnage ensues. 
The fugitives fall by missiles, the resisting by clubs and 
tomahawks. The wounded overturn those that are not ; the 
dead and the dying are heaped together promiscuously. 
*Happy those who expire the soonest ! The savages reserve 
the living for tortures ! and the infuriate tories, if other arms 
fail them, mangle the prisoners with their nails ! Never was 
Tout so deplorable ; never was massacre accompanied with 
so many horrors. Nearly all the Americans perished ; about 
sixty escaped from the butchery, and, with^Zebulun, made 
their way good td a redoubt upon the other bank of the Sus- 
quehanna. 

11. Tlie conquerors invested Kingston anew ; and to dis- 
may the relics of the garrison by the most execrable specta- 
cle, they hurled into the place above Iwo hundred scalps, 
still reeking with the blood of their slaughtered brethren. 
Colonel Denhison, who commanded the fort, seeing the im- 
possibility of defence, sent out a flag to inquire of Butler 
what terms would be allowed the garrison, on surreildering 
the fort. He answered, with all the fellness of his inhuman 
character, and in a single word — the hatchet Reduced to 
this dreadful extremity, the'^colonel still made what resist- 
ance he could. At length, having lost almost all his soldiers, 
he sucrendered«t discretion. The savages entered the fort, 
and began to drag out the vanquished ; who, knowing the 
hands they were in, expected no mercy. But, impatient of 
the tediousness of murder in detail, the barbarians after- 
wards bethought themselves of enclosing the men, women, 
and children, promiscuously in the houses and barracks, to 
which they set fire, and consumed all within ; listening, de- 
lighted, to the moans and shrieks of the expiring multitude. 

12. The fort of Wilkesbarre still remained in the power 
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of the colonists of Wyoming. The victors presented them- 
selves before it ; those within, hoping to find mercy, surren- 
dered at discretion, and without resistance. But if jopposi- 
tion exasperated these ferocious men, or rather these tigers, 
insatiable of human blood, submission did not soften them. 
Their rage was principally exercised upon the soldiers of the 
garrison ; all of whom they put to death, with a barbarity 
ingenious in tortures. As for the rest, men, women, and 
children, who appeared to them not to merit any special at- 
tention, they burned them as before, ^n the houses and bar- 
racks. The forts being fallen into their hands, the barbari- 
ans proceeded, without obstacle, to the devastation of the 
country. They employed at once, sword, fire, and all in- 
struments of destruction. The crops, of every description, 
were consigned to the flames. The habitations, granaries, 
and other constructions, the fruit of years of human indus- 
try, sunk in ruin under the destructive strokes of these can- 
nibals. 



NEW-ENGLAND. , 

Hail to the land whereon we tread, 

Our fondest boast ; 
The sepulchre of mighty dead, 
The truest hearts that ever bled. 
Who sleep on glory's brightest bed, 

A fearless host ; 
No slave is here — our unchain'd feet 
Walk freely, as the waves that beat 

Our coast. 

Our fathers cross'd the ocean's wt^ve 

To seek this shore ; 
They lefl behind the coward slave 
To welter in his living grave ; 
With hearts unbent, high, steady, brave. 

They sternly bore 



^]j^^** *>ecame of the women and children in forts Kingston and 
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Such toils as meanet souls had quell'd ; 
But souls like these, such toils inipelFd 
To soar. 

Hail to the morn, when first they stood 

On Bunker's height ; 
And fearless stemmed th' invading flood, 
And wr6te our dearest rights in blood, 
And mow'd in ranks the hireling brood,. 

In desp'rate fight ; 
O ! 'twas a proud, exulting day. 
For ev'n our fallen fortunes lay 

In light. 

There is no other land like thee, 

No dearer shore ; 
Thou art the shelter of the free ; 
The home, the port of liberty 
Thou hast been, and shall ever be^ 

Till time is o'er. 
Ere I forget to think upon 
My land, shall mother curse the son 

She bore. 

Thou art the firm, unshaken rock, 

On which we rest ; 
And, rising from the hardy stock, 
Thy sons the tyrant's frown shall mock. 
And slavery's galling chains unlock, 

And free th' oppress'd — 
All who the wreath of freedom twine 
Beneath the shadow of their vine. 

Are blest. 

We love^hy rude and rocky shore, - 

And here we stand — 
Let foreign navies hasten o'er, 
And on our heads their fury pour, 
And peal their cannon's loudest roar, 

And storm our land ; 
They still shall find our lives are giv'n 
To die for home ; and lean'd on heav'n 

Our hand. 
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ments, a piece of cannon, which threw twelve ponnd baUa, 
was transported from one battery to another at more thaa 
three hundred yards distance. Much of what escaped the 
fury of the tempest, fell a prey to the frantic violence of men. 
As soon as the gates of the prisons were burst, the criminals 
sallied forth, and joining the negroes, always prepared fat 
nefarious deeds, they seemed to brave the wrath of heaven, 
and put every thing to sack and plunder. 

7. And perhaps the whites would have been all massa* 
cred, and the whole island consigned to perdition, if general 
Vaughan, who happened to be there at the time, had hot 
watched over the public safety at the head of a body of regu- 
lar troops. His cares were successful in saving a considera- 
ble quantity of provision, but for which resource the inhabit- 
ants would only have escaped the ravages of the hurricane, 
to be victims of the no less horrible scourge of famine. Nor 
should it be passed over in silence^ by a sincere friend of 
truth and honorable deeds, that the Spanish prisoners of war, 
at this time considerably numerous in Barbadoes, under the 
conduct of Don Pedro San Jago, did every thing that could 
be expected of brave and generous soldiers. Far from pro- 
fiting of this calamitous conjuncture to abuse their liberty, 
they voluntarily encountered perils of every kind to succor 
the unfortunate islanders, who warmly acknowledged their 
services. 



AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

He that outliv'd that day, and came safe back 
From those sharp conflicts, which the same assured. 
Shall stand on tiptoe, when that day is nam'd, 
And rouse him at the sound of independence. 

They who liv'd through those times and sec old age, 

Shall yearly feast among their countrymen, 

And some shall strip their sleeves and show their scars. 

Familiar in our mouths, as household words, 
Shall be the names of Washington, and Warren, 
Hancock,. and Adams, Hamilton, and Green, 
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KaoXy.FraidLlin, Lincdb ; ^d fall many others 
Shall m our flowing cups he fresh rememherM. 
Our Independence, then, shall ne'er go hy. 
From this day to the ending of the world ; 
But it9 fyst foan4ers we'jil commemorate. 



FRENCH BASTiLE. 

1. WHmB the> Bastile remained in the power of the trowtii 
^e revolutionists could not think themselves in securityr. 
On the 14th of July, A. D. 1789, that awful fortress of des- 
potism, of which the pame for ages inspired terror, was in- 
vested by » mixed miuf itude of citizens, and soldiers who had 
}oined the pqfmlar banoer. De Launay, the governor, di»- 
played a flag of truce, and demanded a parley ; . but, abuskig; 
the confidence which that signal inspired, he dischiarged a 
heavy fire of cannon and musketry on the besiegers. Thiil 
act:of treachery, far from intimidating the people, only in* 
flamed their rage, and rendered them desperate. They rer 
sewed the attack with a vlilor raised to frenzy. The Bastile 
was carried by assault. The goivernor being seized, wa» 
ini^antly massacred, and his head carried in triumph through 
the streeits of the capital. > 

2.. In the gloomy apartments of this justly dreaded state 
prison, which had so long been sacred to silence and despair, - 
waji found, amongst other engines of cruelty, andiron cage, 
containing, the skeleton of a man, who had probably lingered 
out a considerable part of his existence in ^at horrid abode. 
Amongbt the prisoners released by the destruction of this 
fortress, were major White, a native of Scotland, and the' 
count de Lorges ; tbp former appeared to have his intellect 
taai facuhies greatly impaired by long confinement and mise- 
ry, and, from being unaccustomed to converse with mankind,., 
he had forgotten the use of speech ; the latter w«3 exhibited 
to the jmYAit in' the Palais Royal ; land his squaKd appear- 
ance, his whid^ beard, which descended to hit waist, and bam . 
imbecility; the dkeful efl^t <yf imprisonment for thirty-iwe< 

When wa» the French Bsntile destroyed .'-—What oondnct hi tl^ 
gQr^uoc «reftly. enraged 1h^ popaUkce ^r-^^hat w«« iheiato of tft« 

26 
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years, rendered him an^ object perfectly adapted to epem^ 
on the passions of every spectator. The Basdle was leveUed 
i to the ground, and with it the despotism of the Fr^ich mo- 
narchy feU prostrate in the dust 

3. Had the Parisians stopped at tfaiisr' point, their iiroceed- 
ings would have merited the applause of posterity. But tre-; 
mendous riots in the capital and at Versailles, which me- 
naced the lives of the king 'and queen, and the ** gardes du 
corps,** showed that tli^ fury of the populace was not yet 
Mtwfied. These, however, bdiig only the acts of a frantic 
mob, were not productive of any important results* The 
popular frenzy at leikgth began to subaidey and the poUi^ 
tranquillity seemed to be restored. 

4. The* 14th of July, A. D. ITM, the anniveraary of the 
eapluze of the Bastile, was distinguished by one of the most 
magnifieeift and interesting scenes ever exhibited in any age 
^ country. This was the grand confederation celebrated at 
the '* Champ de Mars,"-r-a piece of ground adjoining to 
Paris, about eight hundred yards in lengthy bounded on each 
side by iofly- trees, and commanding at the fetther <!Xtr»iiity 
a view of the nulitaty academy. In the middle of this field 
ma altar was erected, fbr- the purpose of administering the 
phric oath; and around it was thrown up an immoise amphi- 
theatre, capable of containing four hundred thousand specta- 
tors ^ t!he entrance was through triumphal arches ; the king's 
throne was placed under an elegant pavili<m ; and on each 
aide were seats for the members of the national assemUyr 
Here the hatioQal guavds of the departments, distingQished 
by 'their respective standards, the battalions c^ infiintry, the 
tioops of cavalry; 'd&e. being ranged in nnlitary order, the 
kitt^, the tnAmaA assemblyt and the armed citizens, bound 
^emsdkesby a k^emn oath to maintain the new constitu- 
tion which the assembly had framed. The same oath was 
Uken on the same day in every part of the kingdom. 

^5< The revolution now seemed to be completed, and every 
thin^ displaycid an aspect of tranquillity. The French na- 
lM> imagined that the poetical fiction of a golden age was 
i<ealized. - Many persons in Ekigland were ako of the same 
•pinion* But the glittering proe^tect was illusory, and dire- 

tai^*^ |ih4» oh Um aaaivarMry qF^ iMhiatiMi of the Bas 
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ful QTents were in embryo. The king appears to have re- 
garded the oath which he had taken as compulsory, and he 
saw himself divested of a great part of the power which he 
had inherited from hispredecessors. His brothers, the count 
of Provence (the late Louis XVill.,) and the count d'Artoiv, 
now Char lei X., as well as the prince de Conde, with some 
other princes of the blood, and several nobles of high rank 
and fortune, had, at the commenoemeDt of the disturbances, 
retired from France and ibund an asylum in Geniiany. 
Louis XVI., conceiving himself <o be laid under undue re- 
fitTicti<»ns, resolved to adopt the same mea£ure. In the iiioht 
of the 20th of June, 1791, the kiag aud queen, with rhoir 
family, made their escape from Paris. But their pkn.s boing ' 
ill-concerted, and their mode of travelling caicu'iited to ex- 
cite suspicion, they were arrested at Varenaes, in procee(Iing 
towards the German frontier, and re-co«ti acted to the Tuil- 
leries. This singular and unfortunate occurrence destroyed 
all confidence between the nation and the king. 



LAFAYETTE IN THE DUNGEONS 
OF OLMUTZ. 

1 . The time having come when Lafayette could do no- 
thing at Paris, he returned to his army, on the borders of 
the low countries. But the army too, was now infected. 
He endeavored to assure himself of its fidelity, and proposed 
to the soldiers to swear anew to the Constitution. A very 
large proportion refused, and it immediately became appa- 
rent, from the movements, both at Paris and in the airmy, 
that he was no longer safe. His adversaries, who for his 
letter were determined and interested to ruin him, were his 
judges ; and they belonged to a party, which was never 
known to devote a victim without consummating the sacri- 
fice. On the 17th of August, therefore, accompanied by 
three of his general officers, he left the army, and in a few 
hours was beyond the limits of France. His general pur- 
pose was to reach the neutral territory of the republic of 

What circumstance destroyed 'all confidence between the French 
people and the king ? — When did Lafayette leave the army, and Uy 
whom was ho aQcpippanied ?-^Wbat was hi9 general purposo ? 
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Holland, which was quite near ; and from that point either 
rally the old constitutional party, or pass to Switzerland or 
the United States, where he should be joined by his family. 

SL Lafayette and his companions hoped to avoid the ene- 
my's posts, but they did not succeed. They were seized 
the same night by an Austrian patrol, and soon afterwards 
recognised. They were not treated as prisoners of war, 
which was the only quality in which they could have been 
arrested and detained, but were exposed to disgraceful in- 
dignities, because they hiAl . been the friends of the Con- 
stitution. After being detained a short time by the Aus- 
trians, they w/ere given up to the Prussians, who, because 
their fortresses were nearer, were supposed to be able to 
receive and guard them more conveniently/ At first, they 
wereconfin^ at Wesel on the Rhine,, and afterwards in 
dungeons at Magdeburg. 

d. But the Prussians at last became unwilling to bear the 
•dium of sucb unlawful and disgraceful treatment of pri- 
•oners of war, entitled to every degree of respect from their 
rank and character ; and especially from the manner in 
which they had been taken. They, therefore, before they 
made peace gave them up to the Austrians, who finally trans- 
ferred them to most unhealthy dungeons Jn the citadel of 
Olmutz. The sufferings to which Lafayette was here ex- 
posed, in the mere spirit of a barbarous revenge, are almost 
incredible. He was warned, " that he would never again 
see any thing but the four walls of his dungeon ; that he 
would never receive news of events or persons ; that his name 
would be unknown in the citadel, and that in all accounts of 
liim sent to court, he would be designated only by a number; 
that he would never receive any notice of his family, or of 
the existence of his fellow prisoners.** At the same time, 
knives and forks were removed from him, as he was officially 
informed, that his situation was one which would naturally 
lead him to suicide. 

4. His sufferings, indeed, proved almost beyond his strength* 
The wj^nt of air, and the loathsome dampness and filth of his 

What became of Lafayette and his companions ? — Why were they 
gi^en up to the Prussians, and where were they confined ? — Why dm 
the Prussians d0liver thorn back to the Austrians, and where were they 
finally transferred? — Of what w«8 Lafayette warned.?— What iH jsaid 
of his suftrinjrs? ^ 
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dungeon, brought him more than once to the borders of the 
grave. His frame was wasted with disease, of which, for a 
long period, not the slightest notice was taken, and on one 
occasion, he was reduced so low, that hb hair fell from him 
entirely by the excess of his sufferings. At the same time, 
his estates in France were confiscated, his wife cast into 
prison, and jPaye^^i^me, as adherence to the Constitution was 
called, was punished with death. 

5. His friends, however, all over Europe, were carefuUy 
watching every opportunity to obtain some intelligence which 
should, at least; render his existence certain. In June 1794» 
they sent Dr. Bollman to Germany to ascertain what had 
been his fate, and if he were still alive, to endeavor to pro- 
cure his escape. With great difficulty, he traced the French 
prisoners to the Prussian frontiers, and there ascertained, 
that an Austrian escort had received fhem, and taken the 
road to Olmutz, a strong fortress in Moravia, one hundred 
and fifty miles north of Vienna, and near the borders of Si- 
lesia. At Olmutz, Dr. Bollman ^ascertained that several 
state prisoners were kept in the citadel with a degree of 
caution and mystery, which must have been not unlike that 
used towards the half fabuloiis personage in the iron mask* 
He did not doubt but Lafayette was one of them, and mak- 
ing himself professionally acquainted with ihe military sur^^ 
geon of the post, soon became sure of it. By very ingenious, 
means. Dr. Bollman contrived to communicate his projects 
through this surgeon to Lafayette, and to obtain answers 
without exciting the surgeon's suspicions; until at last, after 
the lapse of several months, during which, to avoid all risk^ 
Dr. Bollman made a long visit at Vienna; it was determin<i* 
€a that an attei^pt should be made torescvie Lafayette, white 
on one of the airings, with which he was then regularly ia^ 
dulged, on account of his broken health. 

6. As soon as this was arranged, Dr. Bollman returned to 
Vienna, and communicated his- project to a young Ameri*^ 
can, by the name of Francis K.. Huger^ then accidentally 
in Austria; sqn.of the person at whose house, near Charley 
ton, Lafayette had been first received (m bis landing in 

For what purpose was Dr. Bollman sent to Germany, and wbenk 
—What was his auccess ?^:What was finally determineel with regard 
tb Lafayette?— To whom did Dr^ BojU^nan coBunmu^ate his proja«§t 
26* 
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America; a yooag nan of vaootniiKm talent, deci^cm, and 
enthasiasm, who al once entered into the who^ design, asd 
devoted himself to its execution with the most romantic 
eahiestness. These wwe the only two persons ob tte con-^ 
tinent, except La&yette himself, who had the slightest sus- 
picion of these arrangements for his rescue, and neither of 
these persons knew him by sight. It was therefore concrat- 
ed between the parties, after the two friends had come to 
Olmutz in November, that, to ^void all mistakes when the 
rescue ^ould be attempted, each should take off his hat suid 
wipe his forehead, in sign of recognition, and then, hstwmg 
•scertuned a day when Lafayette would ride out, Dr. Boll- 
man and Mr. Huger sent their <^arriage ahead to Hoff, a post 
town about twenty-five miles on the road they wished to 
lake, with directions to have it waiting for them at a given 
hour. The rescue they determined to attempt on horse- 
back ; and they put no balls into their pistols, and took no 
other weapons, thinking it would be unjustifiable to oonumt 
a murder even to effect their purpose. 

7. Having ascertained that a carriage which they sup- 
posed must coptain Lafayette, since there was a pnsoner and 
an officer inside, and a guard Behind, had passed out of ^^the 
gate of the fortress, they mounted and followed. They rode 
by it, and then slackening their pace and allowing it again 
to go ahead, exchanged signals with the prisoner. At two 
or three miles from the gate the carriage left the high road, 
and passing into a less frequented track, in the midst of an 
open country, Lalkyette descended to walk for exeroiae, 
guarded only by the officer who had been riding with him. 
This was evidently the moment for their attempt They 
therefore rode up at once, and afbr an inconsiderable strug- 
gle with the (^leer, from which the guard fled to alarm the 
eitadel, the rescue was completed. One of the horses, how- 
ever, had escaped during the contest, and thus only one're' 
mained with which to proceed. Lttfayette was immediately 
mounted on this horse, and Mr. Huger told him in English, 
to go to Hoff. He mistook what was said to him for a mere 
general direotion to go o^^— delayed a moment to see if he 
eovdd not assist them — then went on — ^then rode back again 

"Whit wa0 e<ftioerted between the parties ?^How did they clet0^ 
»iiie to «tt«fl&|it tilt ttmm ?-*i wha msDer did they eflfeetli .' 
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• and asked onc« more, if he could be of op service — and 
finally, urged anew, galk^ed slowly awaj. 

B, The horse that had escaped was soon recovered, and 
both I>r. BoUman and Mr. Huger mounted him, intending to 
follow and assist Lafayette. But the animal proved intracta- 
ble, threw them, and left them for some time, stunned by- 
their fall. On recovering their horse a second time, Dr. 
BoUfnan alone mounted ; Mr. Huger thinking that, from his 
own imperfect knowledge of the German, he could not do as 
nmch towards effecting their main purpose. These accidents 
defeated their romantic enterprise. Mr. Huger, who could 
now attempt his escape only on foot, was soon stopped by 
some peasants who had witnessed what had passed. Dr. 
Bollman easily arrived at Hoff ; but not finding Lafayette 
there, lingered about the frontiers till the next night, when 
he too was arrested and delivered up to the Austrians. And 
finally Lafayette, having taken a wrong road and pursued it 
till his horse could proceed no further, was stopped at the 
village of Jagersdorff, as a suspicious person, and detained 
there till he was recognised by an officer from Olmntz, twe 
days afterwards. 

^. All three of them wefe brought back to the citadel se* 
parately, and were there separately confined without being 
permitted to know any thing of each other's fate. Mr. Hu- 
ger was chained to the floor, in a small arched dungeon^ 
about six feet by eight, without light, and with only bread 
and water for food ; and once in six hours, by day and by 
night, the guard entered, and with a lamp, examined each 
brick in his cell, and each link in.his chain. To his earnest 
request to know something of Dr. BoUman, and to leara 
whether Lafayette had escaped, he received no answer at 
all. To his more earnest request to be permitted to send to 
his mother in America merely the words, "I am alive,'' 
signed with his name, he received a rode refusal. Indeed^ 
at first, every degree of brutal eeverity was {Mractised towards 
both of them, but afterwards this severity was relaxed. The 
two prisoners were placed nearer together, where they could 



What defeated the enterprise of Dr. Bollman and Mr. Hoger? — 
Did they succeed in escaping B.— What was the suceeas of Lafayette # 
—What was finally their fate?— How were they treated at first !«• 
What was their txeatmeat afterwards^ toA what «f tlieii tnali 
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communicate, and their trial for, what, in Vienna, was ma^ 
nified into a wide ami alarming conspiracy, was begun with 
all the tedious formalities that could be prescribed by Austri- 
an fear and caution. 

10. How it would have turned, if they hafl been left en- 
tirely unprotected, it is not difficult to conjecture ; but at 
this crisis of their fate, they were secretly assisted by Count 
Metrowsky, a nobleman living near their prison, whom nei- 
ther of them had ever seen, and who was interested in them^ 
only for what, in the eyes of his government, constituted their 
crime. The means he used to influence the tribunal that 
judged them, may be easily imagined, since they were so far 
successful, that the prisoners, after having been confined for 
trial eight months, were sentenced only to a fortnight's' im- 
prisonment as their punishment, and then released. A few 
hours after they left Olmutz, an order came from Vienna 
directing a new trial, which, under the management of 
the ministers, would of course have ended very differently 
from the one managed by Count Metrowsky ; but the pri- 
soners were already beyond the limits of the Austrian domi- 
nions. Lafayette, in the meanwhile, was thrown back into 
his obscure and ignominious sufferings, with hardly a hope 
that they could be terminated, except by his death* During 
the winter of 1794-5, he was reduced to almost the last ex- 
tremity by a violent fever, and yet was deprived of proper 
attendance, of air, of suitable food^ and of decent clothes. 
To increase his misery, he was made to believe that he was 
only reserved for a public execution, and that his chivalrous 
deliverers would perish on the scaffold before his window ; 
while, at the same time, he was not permitted to know 
whether his &mily were still alive, or had fallen under th6 
revolutionary axe, oi which,.during the few days he was out 
of his dungeon he had heard such appalling accounts. 
. II. Madame de Lafayette, however, was nearer to bim 
than he could imagine to be poitoible. She had been releas- 
ed from prison, where she, too,, had nearly perished ; and 
having gained strength sufficient for the undertaking, and 
sent her eldest son for safety to the care of General Wash- 

' Who agisted Dr. BoIIman and Mr. Hu^er ?-*What was their su^ 
•ess ?T-What took place after they left Olmutz ?— What is said of Lc' 
ftyette meanwhile f— What pf Madftme de Lafayette and femilj ? 
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bigton, she set out, accoQipanied by her two young dsogli- 
terSy for Germany, all in diBgaise, mnd with American pass* 
ports. They were landed at Altona, and, proceeciing im» 
mediately to Vienna, obtained an andience of the Emperor,^ 
who refiised to liberate Lafayette, bat, as it noW' seems pro% 
bable;: against the intentions of his ministers gave them per* : 
mission to join him in his prison. They went instantly to ^ 
Olrautz ; btfl before they coald enter, they were deprived of . 
whatever ihey had brought with them to alleviate the mis^ . 
ries of a dungeon, and required, if they should pass its thr^ * 
shold, never again to leave it. 

* 12. Madame de Lafayette's health soon sunk under the 
complicated sufferings and privations of her loathsome im- 
prisonment, and she wrote to Vienna for permission lo past 
a week in the capital, -lo breathe purer air, and obtain medi- 
cal assistance. Two mcmths elapsed before any answer was 
returned ; and then she was told, that no objection would be 
made to her leaving her husband ; but that, if she should do 
so, she must never return to him. She immediately and 
formally signed her consent and determination " to share his 
captivity in all its details ;" and never afterwards made tat 
effort to leave him. Madame de Stael has well observed^ 
wh^n on this point of the history of the French Revoldtion ; 
— " antiquity offers nothing more admirable than the con-- 
duct of General Lafayette, his wife, and his daughters, in the v 
prison of Olmutz." 

13. One more attempt, was made to effect the liberation 
of Lafayette, and it was made in the place and in the way 
that might have been e;[^pected. When the Emperor of 
Austria refused the liberty of her husband to Madame de 
Lafayette, he told her '' ,that his hands wer^ tied." In this 
remark, the Emperor could, of course, aHude to no law or 
constitution of his empire, and therefore his hands could be 
. tied only by engagements with his allies in the war against 
France. England was one of these allies, and^eueral Fitz- 
, Patrick, in the House of Commons, made a motion for an 
inquiry into the case, in which he wa*^ supported by Colonel 
Tarleton, who had fought against Lafayette iii Virginia. 

' What permiMion did the Emperor £iv« them, and what waa ret 
paired or them ?--Why £d Madame de La&yette write tm Vieima, 
and YLhat answer did she receive ? 
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AHaHrardt, on the 16lh tit December, 1796, Crenieral Rcv- 
yatrick renewed his attempt more soieinnlj, and was sqjv 
ported in it by 'Wiiberforce, by Sheridan, and by Fox, in one 
of his most powerful and happy speeches ; but the motion was 
lost One effect, however, unquestionably followed from it : 
—a solenm and vehement discusnon on Lafay^te's impri- 
sonment, in which the Emperor of Austria found no apolo- 
gist, had been held in the face of all Europe, and all Europe, 
of course, was informed of hb sniFerings^ in the most solemn 
and authentic way. 

14. When, therefore, General Clarke was sent from Paris to 
join Bonaparte in Italy, and negotiate a peace with Austria, 
it was understood that he received orders from the Directory 
to stipulate for the deliverance of the prisoners in Olmutz, 
since it was impossible for France to consent to such an out- 
rage on the rights of citizenship, as would be implied by their 
further detention. On opening the negotiation, an attempt 
was made on the part of Austria, to compel Lafayette to re- 
ceive his freedom on conditions prescribed to him ; but this 
he distinctly refused ; and, in a document that has often 
been published, declared with a firmness, which we can 
hardly believe would have survived such sufferings, that he 
would never accept his liberation in any way, that shquld 
compromise his rights and duties, either as a Frenchman, or 
r as xm American citizen. Bonaparte oflen said, that, of all 
the difficulties in this protracted negotiation with the coali- 
tion, the greatest was the delivery of Lafayotte. He was, 
however, at last released with his family on the 2/>th of Au-r 
gust, 1797 ; Madame de La&yette and her daughters bar 
ing been confined twenty-two months, and Lafayette him 
49elf five years, in a disgraceful spirit of vulgar cruelty and 
revenge, of which modern history call afford, we trust, very 
few examples. 



THE WISE CHOICE. 

I wouLi> not wear the warrior's wreath } 
I would not court his crown \ 

■ What effect was prodnced by the motiori made in the Houee of 
Comrnoiifl fo* the liberation of Laiuyette ?*^When was JL.a&yette r*- 
leaaed, and how long had he been coafinttd ? 
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^dalLah anb sabat. srt; 

^or bve and virtue sink beneath 
His dark and vengeful frown. 

I would not seek my fame to build 

Qn glory's dizzy height ; 
Her temple is; with orphans fill'd-— 

Blood soils her sceptre bright* 

I would not wear the diadem. 

By folly priz'd so dear ; 
For want and wo hath bought each gem, 

Ai^ every pearPs a tear. 

1 Would not heap the golden chest, • 

That sordid spirits crave ; 
For every grain (by penury curst,) 

Is gathered from the grave. 

No; — let my wreath unsullied bei— 

My fame be virtuous youth ; 
My wealth be kindneieMy charity-*- . 

My diadem be troth. 



ABDALLAH AND SABAT. 

I. Abdallah and Sabat were intimate friends, and being 
young men of family in Arabia, they agreed to travel toge* 
th^r* And to visit foreign countries. They were both zealous 
Mahometans.' Sabat was son of Ibrahim Sabat, a noble 
&mily of the line of Beni Sabat, who trace their pedigree to 
Mahpmet. The two friends lefl Arabia, after paying their 
adorations at the tomb of their prophet at Mecca, and tra*' 
veiled through Persia, and thence to CabuL Abdallaib was 
appointed to an office of state under Zemaun Shah, ki^g of 
the Cabul ; and Sabat lefV him there, and proceeded on a 
tour through Tartary. 

'2. While Abdallah remained at Cabul, he was converted 
>othe Christhm faith by«the perusal of a Bible (as is sup" 
posed) belonging to a Christian from Armenia, then residing' 

Where did Abdallah and Sabat beloag ?^-What was thoir religion ? 
WhsretDdby what means did Abdallah become » Christian ? 
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'al Cabal. In the Mahometan states, it is death fbf %bm». 
of rank to become ^ Chrbtian. Abdallah endeavored ka a 
time to conceal his conversion, but finding it no longer pos- 
sible, be determined to flee to some of the Christian churches 
near the Caspian sea. He accordingly left Ckbui in disguise, 
and had gained the great city of Bochara, in Tartar j, when 
be was met in the streets of that city by his friend Sabat, 
who immediately recognised him. 

3. Sabat had heard of his conversion and flight, and was 
filled with indignation at his conduct. . Abdallah knew bla 
danger, and threw himself at the feet of Sabat. He confess- 
ed that be was a Christian, and implored him, by the sacred 
tie of their former friendship, to let him escape with his life. 
" But, sir," said Sabat, when relating the story himself, ** I 
had no pity, I caused my servants to seize him, and I de- 
livered him up to Morad Shah, king of Bocbara. 

4. ** He was sentenced to die, and a herald went through 
the city of Bochara, announcing the time of his execution. 
An immense multitude attended, and the chief men of the 
city. I also went- and stood near to Abdallah. He vns 
offered his life if he would abjure Christ, the executioner 
standing by him with his sword in his hand* ' No,' said he, 
(as if the proposition were impossible to be complied with,) 
' I cannot abjure Christ.* Then one of his h^nds was cat 
off at the wrist. He stood firta, his arm hangitig by his side, 
i^^th but little motion. . . . . 

5. " A physician, by desire of the Hing, offered to heal the 
wound, if he would recant. He made no answer, but looked 
op steadfastly towards heaven, like Stephen the first martyr, 
his eyes streaming with tears. He did not look with anger 
towards Tue. He looked at me, but it )\'as benignly, and with 
the countenance of forgiveness. His other hai^d was then 
«ut off. But, sir," said Sabat, in his imperfect English, "he 
never changed, he never changed. And when 'he bowed his 
head to receive the blow of death, all Bochara seemed to say, 
' What new thing is this V " .,.'' \ ^ 

What ifl the consequence if a I^^ahomtitan of rajsik becoi^eii a Chrif- 
lian ?— Bv what meaoB w»8 AbcUdlah detivered tcf the. king of Boctoa 
&r puniflmB^ilt?. V . , / -. 
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THE LAND OF REST. 

There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 
And while the mould'ring ashes sleep. 
Low in the ground — * 

The Soul, of origin divine, 
GOD's glorious image, freed from clay, 
In heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day ! 

The Sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
Th^ Soul, immortal as its Sire, 

SHALL NEVER— DIE. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

1. The history of the French revolution, and of the events 
which led to it, has hitherto been written only by party zeal- 
ots, and those of no very commanding talents or extended 
views, when hereafter its Tacitus shall arise, what subjects 
will it afford for his philosophy and for his eloquence ! Vir- 
tue and vice mixed in mad confusion ; the basest passions 
and the noblest feelings, on all sides, and often in the same 
breast, struggling together for the mastery. — France made 
glorious in a thousand hard-fought fields by the universal 
and unrivalled valor of Frenchmen.-^France rendered up a 
trembling victim to tyrant after tyrant, by the universal cow-» 
ardice of Frenchmen. — The female character in its greatest 
elevation and in its deepest depravity. — ^Woman, now dread- 
ful with fiend-like intelligence and malignity, and now, ex** 
alted into more than Roman heroism by higher principles 
than Pagan antiquity ever knew. 

2. Throughout the long and dreadful narrative, the^isto- 
^rian will never tese sight of the meek and steady virtues of 
*the patriot king. He will describe him in early youth, in the 

midst of a corrupt and sensual court, forming his conscience 
and regulating his life by the mild and holy precepts of Fe- 
nelon ; surrounded by bigoted or heartless politicians, yeit 
27 
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glowing with affection for his people, and eagerly co-operat- 
ing with the enlightened friends of freedom in the reform 
of abuses, the limitation of his own powers, and the esta- 
blishment of popular rights. He will relate, that he staked 
every thing on this vast and bold experiment of regulated 
liberty and representative government ; and at last volunta- 
rily offered up his life in that cause, rather than purchase it 
at the expense of the blood of his countrymen. He will 
portray him, as the danger thickened, summoning all his vir- 
tues to his heart, and rising greater and greater in the hour 
of calamity. 

3. Finally, the historian will paint the sorrows and the 
consolations of his prison — or rather, he will tell that touching 
story in the plain words of those who saw and loved him to 
the last ; and then, as he follows the king to the place of his 
death, a<;companied by his last and faithful friend, the vene- 
rable Abbe Edgeworth, he will insensibly catch that good 
man's pious enthusiasm, and with him, forgetting the wrongs 
of the patriot and the sorrows of the husband and the father, 
in his veneration of the saint and the martyr, he will exclaim 
at the foot of the scaffold, " Go, Son of St. Louis, ascend to 
heaven." 



SILVER AND GOLD. 

^. 1. The circulation of gold and silver in different ages and 
m different parts of the world, is a curious and interesting, 
but, in some respects, a difficult subject of investigation. It 
appears that thqse metals .were used as a medium of com^ 
merce so early as in the time of Abraham, and that they 
• served as ornamental articles of dress, in a period little less 
remote ; and, indeed, although we have no authentic infor- 
mation relative to this particular, it is extremely probable that 
gold and silver were used as ornaments before they were 
established as a medium of commerce, aind the standard 
whereby to estimate the comparative value of other articles. 
2. We may collect from sacred history, that gold and sil- 
ver, as well as divers kinds oCjprecious stones, were suffi- 

How early is it known that silver and gold were ased as a medium 
of commerce ? 
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ciently plentiful in Egypl at the time of the egress of the 
Israelites ; and the valuable offerings of the people, for the 
construction of the tabernacle, with all the rich materials of 
which that structure was composed, as well as those used for 
the high priest's garments, and in the whole apparatus of re- 
ligion, were furnished out of those treasures which they had 
carried out of that country ; for no other channel can be 
discovered, or even with any appearance of probability ima- 
gined, by which the Israelites could at that period be supplied 
with such plenty of those valuable commodities ; for they 
had not then obtained any wealth by the plunder of enemies ; 
the spoils of Midian being the first con^erable acquisition 
of this kmd after their departure from Egypt; and the Midi- 
anitish war was an event posterior to the construction of the 
tabernacle. 

3. In regard to commerce, there is no where any mention 
made, nor the least appearance of any being carried on by 
the Israelites, whereby they could have obtained such a 
stock of valuable materials, so soon after their entrance into 
the wilderness. In their conquests of the land of Canaan, 
they appear to have sometimes made a considerable booty ; 
but it is not until the reign of David that we observe that 
profusion of wealth, which seems astonishing in a period of 
such remote antiquity. And the abundance of gold and 
silver which Jerusalem displayed in the succeeding reign of 
Solomon, has staggered the credulity of some readers of the 
Jewish nation. 

4. It appears, however, that those metals were at that time 
very plentiful in Egypt, and in several countries of Asia. 
The history of David's wars and conquests makes it appear 
evident that very considerable quantities of gold and silver 
had, by some means, been introduced into the countries situ- 
ated -between the Euphrates and the Levant Sea ; and it 
seems that this influx of wealth must have been, in a great 

. tneasure, the effect of the trade carried on by the Tyrians and 
Egyptians with the eastern and southern parts of the world. 

5. Still no historical documents exist, which can give us 
any certain information by what channel those vast quantities 
of gold and silver had entered into the countries to which 



At what time in the Jewish history was there first an incredible 
quantity of gold and silver ? 
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allusion was made ; and we are equally lefi in the dark re- 
specting the parts from whence those riches were brought, 
as there cannot be found in history, either ancient or modem, 
sacred or profane, the least hint that any mines of those me- 
tals existed in any of those countries ; nor does history inform 
U6 in what part of the world they were found. 

6. In this, as in many other historical subjects, we are en- 
tirely left to conjecture ; and the most probable conjecture 
is, that the gold and silver of the ancient world was the pro- 
duce of Africa, where those metals, especially gold, is known 
to abound, both in the interior and the eastern parts ; espe- 
cially in Monomopata, Monoemugi, and Sofala ; which last 
is, by many, supposed to be the land of Ophir, to which So- 
lomon's fleets used to sail ; although others, with less proba- 
bility, suppose it to have been the island of Ceylon, or some 
other part of India, or the oriental islands. 

7. In whatever parts of Africa or Asia these metals were 
found, it is, however, highly probable, that they were intro- 
duced into Egypt, ariK the western parts of Asia, by the Ara- 
bian, Egyptian, and Tyrian merchants. The Egyptians, es- 
pecially, might bring a considerable part of them by their 
caravans, which, from time immemorial, used to travel into 
Ethiopia, under which name all th« interior and southern 
parts cj^ Africa were formerly comprehended ; as the Ethio- 
pian caravans in like manner traded into Egypt 

^8. In the flourishing ages of Greece, gold and silver began 
to be plentifully introduced into that country, particularly 
after the conquest of Persia by Alexander, which caused the 
wealth of that empire to circulate westwiard. All this while 
Rome was exceedingly poor, and her warlike citizens pos- 
sessed a very small quantity of those valuable metals, until 
the conquest of Macedonia, and the Grecian kingdoms of 
Asia, caused the riches of the east to flow into her bosom. 
After the Goths and other northerp nations began to make 
successful inroads into the Roman empire, the plunder of its 
provinces put them in possession of part of its richos ;. and 
gold and silver, with which they had before been almost 
wholly unacquainted, began* by those pre4atory wars to be 
introduced among them. 

Where is it probable that the gold and silver of the ancient world 
was obtained ? — How were they probably in^rodaced into Egypt and 
the western part of Asia ' 
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&. After the total subversion of the western empire, those 
riches, which Rome had accumulated by so many centuries 
of successful rapine, were by degrees diffused over a]] Eu- 
rope, and gold and silver introduced into the regions of the 
north. The abundance of gold and silver, which, as histot-y 
informs us, was displayed with profusion, in the palaces, the 
dress, the arms, &c. of the ancients, seems astonishing, and 
almost incredible, to modern readers ; and a person who ex- 
amines the subject only in a superficial manner, is ready to 
ask this question — ^What is become of that abundance of 
those metals which was displayed in certain countries ; foi 
example, in Jerusalem and Judah, in ancient times ? And 
why do we not see the same profusion of gold and silver in 
the present- age, especially as the mines of America have 
produced such abundance 1 

10. The question is not of a difficult solution, and fthe an- 
swer is obvious. In the ages of antiquity, gold and silver 
were not so extensively diffused, nor so generally circulated, 
{IS at present. In the times here under consideration^ and 
in the countries of which our histories treat, wealth was con- 
centrated within a contracted circle. Egypt, and that si^ali 
district of Asia which extended from the Levant sea, and 
the Grecian Archipelago, to the Euphrates, with Assyria 
and Chaldea, were the only countries where history, either 
sacred or profane, mentions any such abundance of gold and 
silver. 

1 1. Those metals had tiot then circulated any farther from 
the countries where they were* produced, and they were 
lodged in a few hands. They remained chiefly among the 
princes and grandees. Commer^ had not at that period 
branched out into a sufficient number of ramifications to dis- 
seminate them among the people at large. This is the reason 
why' such a profusion of them was seen in some particular 
palaces, and with some particular persons. 

12. We read of the importation of those metals into the 
Israeiitish dominions by Solomon's fleets; but it is highfy 
probable, that this trade was monopolized by. the crown; 
and, notwithstanding the extraordinary display of wealth in 
Jerusalem, we are not to suppose, that so great a quantity of 

m 

^ What has become of that abundance of gold and silver which was 
displayed in some ancient nations ? 

27* 
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gold and silver was in circulation among the armers, trades^ 
men, and mechanics of Israel, as among those of several 
European countries; nor that the whole quantity accumu- 
lated in Solomon's kingdom would bear any comparison with 
the amount of the circulating cash of England and France. 
13. The wealth then accumulated in one narrow corner, 
was afterwards dispersed among the Persians, then among 
the Greeks and Carthaginians, next among the Romans ; and 
at last throughout all Europe, where no gold or silver had 
ever been disseminated before. The treasures, which ap- 
peared immense when concentrated within a narrow space, 
became small, when divided into so many portions, and dis- 
persed into so many countries ; and this circumstance made 
gold and silver extremely soarce, which had seemed so plen- 
tiful at a far more early period. Gold was indeed so scarce, 
that ndne was ever coined in England before the eighteenth 
year of Edward the Third, A. D. 1345 ; nor any sHver but 
pennies, half-pence, and farthings. 



TH£ STAR IN THE EAST. 

The night was moonless — Judah's shepherds kept 
Their starlight watch — their flocks around them slept.* 
To heaven's blue fields their wakeful eyes were turn'd, 
And to the fires that there eternal burn'd. 
Those azure regions had been peopled long, 
With Fancy's children, by the sons of song — 
And there, the simple shepherd, conning o'er 
Hi0 humble pittance of Chaldean lore, 
Saw, in the stillness of a starry night, 
The Swan and Eagle wing their silent flight ;f 

* See Luke, ii. 8—15. 

i For the help of those whoHy unaeqaainted with astronomy it is 
proper to observe, that the Swan, the Eagle, Berenice's lock, Bootes, 
the Pleiades,^ the Lyre, and Anrii^ or the Charioteer, are the names 
of constoUations, or the parts of constellations, visible in the northern 
hemisphere — of course, m Judea. — Cynosure is the classical name of 
the Polestar. 

■ ■ III III I II I 

ilfold and silver now appear toss plenty than they did m 

s? 
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And, from their spangled pinions, as they flew, 

On Israel's vales of verdure shower the dew — 

Saw there, the brilliant gems, that nightly flare. 

In the thin mist of Berenice's hair ; ^ 

And there, Bootes roll his lucid wain, 

On sparklmg wheels, along the ethereal plain ; 

And there, the Pleiades, in tuneful gyre, 

Pursue for ever the star-studded Lyre ; 

And there, with bickering lash, heaven^s Charioteer 

Urge round the Cynosure his bright career. 

While thus the shepherds watch'd the host of night, 
O'er heaven's blue concave flash'd a sudden light. 
The unrolling glory spread its folds divine, 
O'er the green hills and vales of Palestine ; 
And lo ! descending angels, hovering there, 
Stretch'd their loose wings, atid in the purple air, 
Hung o'er the sleepless guardians of the fold ; — 
When that high anthem, clear, and strong, and bold, 
On wavy paths of trembling ether ran— 
'* Glory to God — ^Benevolence to man — 
Peace to the world ;" — and in full concert came, 
From silver tubes, and harps of golden frame,. 
The loud and sweet response, whose choral strains 
Lingered and languished on Judea's plains. 
Yon living lamps, charm'd from their chambers blue, 
By airs so heavenly, from the skies withdrew — 
All 1 — all, but one, that hung and burn'd alone, 
And with mild lustre over Bethlehem shone. 
Chaldea's sages saw that orb afar, 
Glow unextinguished ; — 'twas Salvation's Star. 



BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

L Nelson's column was steered about two points more 
to the north than Collingwood's, in order to cut off the ene- 
my's escape into Cadiz — the lee line was, therefore, first en- 
gaged. " See," cried Nelson, pointing to the Royal Sove- 
reign, as she steered right for the centre of the enemy's line. 
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cut through it, astern of the Santa Anna three decker, and 
engaged her at the muzzle of her guns on her starboard side 
— ** See how that noble fellow, CoUingwood, carries his ship 
into action !*' Collingwood delighted in being first in the 
heat of the fire ; and knowing the feelings of his command- 
er, and old friend, turned to his captain, and exclaimed — 
•* Rotherham, what would Nelson give to be here ?" Both 
of these brave officers, perhaps, at this moment thought of 
Nelson with gratitude, for a circumstance which had occurred 
on the preceding day. Admiral Collingwood, with some of 
the captains, having gone on board the Victory, to receive 
instructions. Nelson inquired of him where his captain was ? 
and was told in reply that they were not upon good terms 
with each other. " Terms !" said Nelson ; — ** good terms 
with each other !" Immediately he sent a boat for captain 
Rotherham; led him, as soon as he arrived, to Collingwood, 
and saying, " Look, yonder are the enemy !" bade them 
shake hands, like Englishmen. 

2. The enemy continued to fire a gun at a time at the 
Victory, till they saw that a shot had passed through her 
main-top gallant sail ; then they opened their broadsides, 
aiming chiefly at her rigging, in the hope of disabling her 
before she could close with them. Nelson, as usual, had 
hoisted several flags, lest one should be shot away. The ene- 
my showed no colors till late in the action, when they began 
to feel the necessity of having them to strike. For this rea- 
son, the Santissima Trinidad, Nelson's old acquaintance, as 
he used to cftll her, was distinguished only by her four decks ; 
and to the bow of this opponent he ordered the Victory to be 
steered. Meantime, an incessant raking fire was kept up 
upon the Victory. The admiral's secretary was one of the 
first who fell — he was killed by a cannon shot while convers- 
ing with Hardy. 

3. Captain Adair, of the marines, with the help of a sailor, 
endeavored to remove the body from Nelson's sight, who had 
a great regard for Mr. Scott ; but he anxiously asked — " Is 
that poor Scott that's gone ?" and being informed that it was 
indeed so, exclaimed—" Poor fellow !" Presently a double* 
headed shot struck a party of marines, and killed eight of 
them — upon which Nelson immediately desired captain Adair 

In what ship wat lox^ Nelson ? 
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to disperse his men round the ship, thai they might not suf&r 
so much from being together. A few minutes afterwards, a 
shot struck the fore brace bits on the quarter deck, and 
passed between Nelson and Hardy, a splinter from the bit 
tearing off Hardy's buckle, and bruising his foot* Both 
stopped, and looked anxiously at each other, each supposing 
the other to be wounded. Nelson then smiled, and said — 
'* This is too warm work. Hardy, to last long." 

4. The Victory had not yet returned a single gun — ^fifty 
of her men had been by this time killed or wounded, and her 
main-top-mast, with all her studding sails, and their booms, 
shot away. Nelson declared, that in all his battles, he had 
seen nothing which surpassed the cool courage of his crew 
on this occasion. At four minutes past twelve, she opened 
her fire from both sides of her deck. It was not possible to 
break the enem;^'s line, without running on board one of iheir 
ships — Hardy informea him of this, and asked which he 
would prefer. Nelson replied — " Take your choice, Hardy, 
it does not signify much." The master was then ordered to 
put the helm to port, and the Victory ran on board the Re- 
doubtable, just as her tiller-ropes were shot* away. The 
French ship received her with a broadside ; then instantly 
let down her lower deck ports, for fear of being boarded 
through them, and never afterwards fired a great gun during 
the action. Her tops, like those of all the enemy's ships, 
were filled with riflemen. Nelson never placed musketry in 
his tops ; he had a strong dislike to the practice ; not mere- 
ly because it endangers setting fire to the sails, but also be- 
cause it is a murderous sort of warfare, by which individuals 
may suffer, and a commander now and then be picked off, 
but which can never decide the fate of a general engage- 
ment. 

5. Captain Harvey, in the Temeraire, fell on board the 
Redoubtable on the other side. Another enemy was in like 
manner on board the Temeraire — so that these four ships 
formed as compact a tier as if they had been moored toge- 
ther, their heads all lying the same way. The lieutenants 
of the Victory, seeing this, depressed their guns of the mid- 
dle and lower decks, and fired with a diminished charge, lest 

How many of the Victory's crew were killed before she commenced 
firing ?— On board of what French ship did the Victory run ? 
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the shot should pass through^ and injure the Temeniie* 
And because there was danger that the Redoubtable might 
take fire from the lower deck guns, the muzzles of which 
touched her side when they were run out, the fireman of each 
gun stood ready with a bucket of water ; which, as soon as 
the gun was discharged, he dashed into the hole made bj 
the shot. An incessant fire was kept up from the Victory 
from both sides ; her larboard guns playing upon the Bucen- 
taure and the huge Santissima Trinidad. 

6. It had been part of Nelson's prayer, that the British 
fleet might be distinguished by humanity in the victory which 
he expected. Setting an example himself, he twice gave 
orders to cease firing upon the Redoubtable, supposing that 
she had struck, because her great guns were silent ; for, as 
she carried no flag, there was no means of instantly ascer- 
taining the fact. From this ship, which he had thus twice 
spared, he received his death. A ball, fired from her mizen 
top, which, in the then situation of the two vessels, was not 
more than fifteen yards from that part of the deck where he 
was standing, struck the epaulet on his left shoulder, about 
a quarter after one, just in the heat of the action. He fell 
upon his face^ on the spot which -was covered with his poor 
secretary's blood. 

7. Hardy, who was a few steps from him, turning round, 
saw three men raising him up. ** They have done for me at 
last, Hardy," said he. " I hope not !" cried Hardy. " Yes," 
he replied, " my back bone is shot through." Yet, even 
now, not for a moment losing his presence of mind, he ob- 
served, as they were carrying him down the ladder, that the 
tiller-ropes, which had been shot away, were not yet replac- 
ed ; and ordered that new ones should be rove immediately 
— ^then, that he might not be seen by the crew, he took out 
his handkerchief, and covered liis face and his stars. Had 
he but concealed these badges of honor from the enemy, 
England, p^haps, would not have had cause to receive with 
sorrow the news of the battle of Trafalgar. 

8. The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying 
men ; over whose bodies he was, with some diflSculty, con- 
veyed and laid upon a pallet in the midshipmen's birth. It 
was soon perceived, upon examination, that his wound was 

From whence waa the ball fired that struck Nelson f 
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mortaL This, however/ was concealed from all except cap- 
tain Hardy, the chaplain, and the medical attendants. He 
himself being certain, from the sensation in his back, and 
the gush of blood which he felt momentarily within his breast, 
that jio human care could avail him, insisted that the sur- 
geon should leave him, and attend to those to whom he 
might be useful ; " for," said he, ** you can do nothing for 
me." 

9. All that could be. done was to fan him with paper, and 
frequently to give him lemonade, to alleviate his intense 
thirst. He uras in great pain, and expressed much anxietv 
for the event of the action, which now began to declare it- 
self. As often as a ship struck, the crew of the Victory 
hurraed; and at every hurra, a visible expression of joy, 
gleamed in the eyes, and marked the countenance of the dy- 
ing hero. ' But he became impatient to see captain Hardy ; 
and as that officer, though often sent for, could not leave the 
deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, 
and repeatedly cried — " Will no one bring Hardy to me ? He 
must be killed ! He is surely dead !" 

10. An hour and ten minutes elapsed, from the time when 
Nelson received his wound, before Hardy could come to 
him. They shook hands in silence ; Hardy in vain strug- 
gling to suppress the feelings of that most painTul, and yet 
sublimest moment. " Well, Hardy," said Nelson, *' How goes 
the day with us 7" " Very well," replied Hardy ; " ten ships 
have struck ; but five of their van have tacked, and show an 
intention of bearing down upon the Victory. I have called 
two or three of our fresh ships round, and have no doubt of 
giving them a drubbing." " I hope," said Nelson, *' none 
of our ships have struck ?" Hardy answered, '* There is 
no fear of that." Then, and not till then, Nelson spoke of 
himself. " I am a 'dead man, Hardy," said he — ** I am go- 
ing fast — it will all be over with me soon. Come nearer to 
me. Let my dear lady Hamilton have my hi&ir, and all other 
things belonging to me." Hardy observed, that he hoped 
Mr. Beatty could yet hold out some prospect of life. " Oh 
no !" he replied, " it is impossible. My back is shot through. 
Beatty will tell you so." Captain Hardy then, once more^ 
shook hands with him ; and with a heart almost bursting, 
hastened upon deck. ^ 

11. By this time, all feeling below the breast Was gone; 
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and Nelson, havinj^made the rargeon ascertain this, said to 
him — " You know I am gone. 1 know it. I feel sometiung 
rising in my breast*' — ^putting his hand on his left side — 
*' which tells me so." And, upon Beatty's inquiring whether 
his pain was very great, he replied, '' So great, that I wish 
I was dead.*' " Yet," said he, in a lower voice, " one would 
Jike to live a little longer too !" And, afler a few minutes, 
in the same under tone, he added — " What would become 
of poor lady Hamilton, if she knew my situation !" Next to 
his country she occupied his thoughts. Captain Hardy, 
some fifty minutes afler he had left the cockpit, returned; 
and again taking the hand of his dying friend and comman- 
der, congratulated him on having gained a complete victory. 
How many of the enemy were taken he did not know, as it 
was impossible to perceive them distinctly ; but fourteen or 
fifteen at least. 

12. " That's well," cried .Nelson ; " but I bargained for 
twenty." And then, in a stronger voice, he said — '« An- 
chor, Hardy ; anchor." Hardy, upon this, hinted that ad- 
miral Collingwood would take upon himself the direction of 
alTairs. " Not while I live. Hardy !" said the dying Nelson, 
ineffectually endeavoring to raise himself from his bed — 
" Do you anchor." His previous order for preparing to an- 
chor had shown how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. 
Presently, calling Hardy back, h€ said to him, in a low voice 
— " Don't throw me overboard" — and desired that he might 
be buried by his parents, unless it should please the king to 
order otherwise. Then, reverting to private feelings — 
*« Take care of my dear lady Hamilton, Hardy — take care 
of poor lady Hamilton." '* Kiss me. Hardy," said he. Har- 
dy knelt down, and kissed his cheek ; and Nelson said, 
" Now I am satisfied. Thank God, I have done my duty." 
Hardy stood over him in silence, for a moment or two ; then 
knelt again, and kissed his forehead. *' Who is that ?" said 
Nelson ; and being informed, he replied, " God bless you, 
Hardy." And Hardy then left him — for ever. 

13. Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, 
and said — " I wish I had not left the deck ; for I shall soon 
be gone." Death was, indeed, rapidly approaching. He 
said to his chaplain — " Doctor, I have not been a greeU sin- 
ner"— and after a short pause, " Remember, that I leave 
lady Hamilton, and my daughter Horatia, as a legacy to my 
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•oantry.^' His articulation now became difficult ; but Ji6 
was distinctly heard to say, *' Thank God, I have done my 
duty !" These words he repeatedly pronounced ; and they 
were the last words which he uttered. He expired at thirty 
minutes after four — ^three hours and a quarter after he receiv- 
ed his wound. 

14. Within a quarter 6f an hour after Nelson was wound- 
ed, above fifty of the Victory's men fell by the enemy's mus- 
ketry. They, however, on their part, were not idle ; and it 
was not long before there were only two Frenchmen left 
alive in the mizen-top of the Redoubtable. One of them 
was the man who had given the fatal wound — but he did not 
live to boast what he had done. An old quarter-master had 
seen him fire ; and easily recognised him, because he wore 
a glazed cocked hat and white frock. Two midshipmen, 
Mr. Collingwood and Mr. Pollard, kept firing at the top, and 
this quarter-master supplied them with cartridges. One of 
the Frenchmen, attempting to make his escape down the 
rigging, was shot by Mr. Pollard, and suddenly fell. But 
the old quarter-master, as he cried out, '* That's he, that's 
he," and pointed at the other, who was coming forward to 
fire again, received a shot in his mouth, and fell dead. Both 
the midshipmen then fired, at the same time, and the fellow 
dropped into the roizen-top. When they took possession of 
the prize, it was found, that one ball passed through his head, 
and another through his breast. 

15. The Redoubtable struck within twenty minutes after 
the fatal shot had been fired fi'om her. During that time, 
she had been twice on fire, in her forechains and in her fore- 
castle. The. French, as they had done in other battles, 
made use, iii this, of fire balls, and other combustibles — im- 
plements of destruction, which other nations, fi*om a sense 
of honor and hum&nity, have laid aside — which add to the 
sufterings of the wounded, without determining the issue of 
the combat — ^which, indeed, none but the cruel would em- 
ploy, and which never can be successful against the brave^ 

How long did NelfldA live after being wounded ? — How manj of 
the Victory's men within a quarter of an hour ftll by the enemy'* 
musketry ? — Did the person who shot Nelson escape alive ? — How 
long after Nelson was wounded, before the Redoubtable struck ? — Of 
what did the French make use, jii this battle, not practised by other 
eivUised nations ? 

28 
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Once they succeeded in setting fire, from the Redoubtable,, 
to some ropes and canvass on the Victory's booms. The 
cry ran through the ship ; but it produced no confusion — the 
men displayed that perfect self-possession in dauger, by which 
English seamen are characterized — they extinguished the 
flames on board their own ship, and then hastened to extin- 
guish them in the enemy» by throwing buckets of water from 
the gangway. 

16. What the English would have done from gallantry, 
some of the crew of the Santissima Trinidad did to save 
themselves. Unable to stand the tremendous fire of the Vic- 
tory, whose larboard guns played against this gr^t four- 
decker, and not knowing how else to escape them, nor where 
else to betake themselves for protection, many leaped orer- 
boardy and swam to the Victory ; and were actually helped . 
up her sides by the English during the action. The Spa- 
niards began the battle with less vivacity than the French, 
but they continued it with greater firmness. The Argonau- 
ta and Bahama were defended till they had each lost about 
four hundred men — the St. Juan Nepomuceno lost three 
hundred and fifly. Oflen as the superiority of British cou- 
rage had been proved against France upon the seas, it bad 
never been more conspicuous than in this decisive conflict 
Five of the English ships were engaged muzzle to muzzle 
with five of the French. In all five the French lowered their 
lower deck ports, and deserted their guns ; while the English 
continued deliberately to load^ and fi^e, till they had made 
their victory secure. . 

17. The total British loss in the battle of Trafalgar amount- 
ed to 1587. Twenty of the enemy struck, but unhappily . 
the fleet did not anchor, as Nelson, almost witH his dying 
breath, had enjoined — a gale came on from the south-west ; 
some of the prizes went down ; some wei^t on shore ; one 
effected its escape into Cadiz ; others were destroyed ; four 
^nly were saved, and those with the greatest exertions. The 
wounded Spaniards were sent on shore, an assurance being 
given that they should not serve till regularly exchanged ; ' 

How many men were killed on board the Ar^onauta and Bahama ? . 
\->On board Uie St. Juan Nepomuceno ? — What was the whole British 
loss ? — ^How many of the French and Spanish ship? struck to the , 
Enfflish. fleet ?^ftow many of this number were saved by the British.' . 
—Why were they not all saved ? 
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and the Spaniards, with a generous feeling, offered the use 
of their hospitals for their woanded enemies, pledging the 
honor of Spain that they should be Qarefuliy attended there. 
"When the storm, after the action, drove some of the prizes 
upon the coast, they declared that the English, who were 
thus thrdwn into their hands, should not be considered as 
prisoners of war ; and the Spanish soldiers gave up their 
own beds to their shipwrecked enemies. 
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The sun had disappear'd beneath the flood, 
The watchful sentiaels, with weary tread, 

MeasurM the waning of the day of blood. 
And careless trod among th' uuburied dead. 

The grass is wet, but not with wholesome dew, 
Its verdure blushes deep with human gore; 

And friends and foes promiscuously strew 
This silent bed, at enmity no more. 

How few of all who met with deadly zeal, 
Knew well the causes of conflicting pride ? 

How fewer still could personally feel . 
The hatred which has lain tliem side by side ! 

1 pity such by hard condition led 

To be the passive instruments of power ; 

Who sell their lives and liberty for bread 
To satisfy the cravings of an hour. 

No one so mean of all the brave who die, 
But calls some sympathizing sorrow forth ; 

Small is the share of grief that meets the eye, 
Unnotic'd falls the tear for humble worth. 

Few see the father bending o'er the son, 

The sole sad prop on which his age depended ; 

The helpless widow wandering alone. 

And thousand hpuseless orphans unbefriendec' 
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O couI<f the wail of orphans reach hb ear, * 

Or could he feel a parent's agony, 
And see the widowM mother's hopeless tearr 

The sure and dreadful price of victory — 

O could th' ambitious once approach, and view 
The desolation his ambition made — 

Methinks some milder method he'd pursue. 
And quit for ever war's unhallow'd trade. 

O when will justice guide, and wisdom light. 
And mercy to the great her rays impart ? 

A splendid victory proves no conqueror right, 
And worlds could never heal one broken heart 

What is a nation's honor, if'the price 
Is individual peace, and happiness ? 

And what is gk>ry, if her temple rise 
Upon the t^ise of national distress ? 

Then if the certain fruits of war are wo, 
And the destruction of domestic bliss ; 

Ungather'd let the warrior's laurels grow — 
They must be poisonous in a soil like this. 



HUMAN SLAVERY. 

1. History presents to tlfe eye of reason Imd humanity 
the shocking spectacle of an extensive system of slavery ex- 
isting among the aationa of antiquity. We have, in a gene- 
ja l view of the social system of Rome, under the repubUtan 
avernments, se?^n the rigorous treatment of 
ageSj and contemplated with pleasure the 
condition in tb*? lEitier times of the re- 
the government of the emperors- Thia 
'the condition of slavery proceeded froin a 
.1 and the cistabliahment of Chrislianity at 
henign influence to soften the condition of 
Ae mor"tal.% who were placed in that abject and 
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2. The Christian religion was, indeed, peculiarly calcu- 
lated to produce this happy effect* By teaching that the slave 
and his master must appear without distinction before the 
tribunal of the impartial Judge of all mankind, it held out to 
the former a strong inducement to a patient acquiescence in 
his condition, while it inspired the latter with sentiments of 
humanity and benevolence towards those whom Providence 
had thus place\) under hb authority. And although the sys- 
tem of slavery was not absolutely abolished on the establish- 
ment of Qhristianity, its hardships. were considerably, miti- 
gated ; for certainly no Christian, who was worthy of the 
name, could treat his slaves with unprovoked cruelty, or uhr 
necessary rigor. 

3. The subversion of the empire by the northem nations, 
by reducing slaves and their masters, for the most part, to the 
same state of villanage, under the feudal system, m a great 
measure annihilated the system of absolute personal slavery, 
as it had existed among the Romans. The Turks, and other 
nations, who subverted- the empire of the Caliphs, again in- 
troduced the Roman custom of condemning to slavery their 
prisoners of war ; and the same system was, by way of re- 
taliation, adopted by the crusaders. 

4. After the enthusiastic frenzy of the religious wars had 
subsided, in proportion as the minds of men became more 
enlightened, as religion became better understood, and better 
practised, and as the advancement of commerce and civiliza- 
tion diffused wealth among the people, the .system of slavery 
gradually disappeared, and the feudal system was, by a con- 
currence of causes,' at last abolished in several parts of Eu- 
rope. It is, however, a melancholy circumstance, that the 
extinction of slavery m Europe was so soon followed by its 
establishment in America. We have seen that various causes 
concurred, in such a manner, as rendered the effect inevita- 
ble. In this life, evil is Invariably mixed with good, and we, 
finite creatures, are not able to comprehend the designs of a 



Hpw did Christianity tend to the amelioration of the condition of 
plaves in the latter part of the Roman republic ? — What effect had 
the subversion of the Roman empire, by tne northern nations, u^on 
slavery ? — Who again introduced the Roman custom of condemnmg 
to slavery their prisoners of war ? — And who adopted the very pite* 
tice by way of retaliating upon the Turks I 
38» 
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Providence, infinitdy wise, in permitting those scenes of 
misery which the world so abundantly displays. 

5. Slavery is a bitter cup, and we see what mnltiludes of 
mankind have been compelled to drink it, which naturally 
gives rise to this question — ^What right can be claimed by 
man, to exercise this tyranny over man, his felicjw creature ? 
To Christians, this is a question of the most serious impor* 
tance, which they ought to endeavor to answer to their own 
consciences, as they believe that it must one day be answered 
before 'the tribunal of the.eterna] Judge, whose integrity all 
the gold and silver dug from the mines of the earth cannot 
bribe, whose omniscience no cunning con elude, and whose 
omnipotence no power can resist 

6. O lor a lodge in some vast wilderness. 
Some hiundless contiguity of shade. 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My ear is pained, 

My soul is sick, with every day^s report 

Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled. 

There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 

It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 

Of brotherhood is severed as the il^x 

That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not colored like his own ; and having power 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 

Dooms and devotes htm as his lawful prey. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 

Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 

Make enemies of nations, who had else 

Like kindred drops been mingled into one. 

7. Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And, worse than all, and most to be deplored 

As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and extracts his sweat 
. With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 
Then what is man 1 And what man, seeing this, 
And having human f^peling s, does not blush, 
And hang his head, to thmk himself a man ? 
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I would not hate a slave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 

That sinews, bought and sold, have ever earn'd. 

No->dear as freedom is, and in my hearths 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 



ORIGIN OF AFRICAN SLAVERY. 

1. The very worst of all the consequences of thp^sco-* 
very of the new continent, was the introduction €f negro 
slavery. The first Spanish adventurers treated the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants of the newly discovered countries like beasts 
of burden. They divided among themselves tl^dands^pf 
the new world, and with the lands Jthe ill-fateJ mhabitants 
also, whom they reduced to a state of the most abject slavery, 

I- and imposed upon them labors which their delicate constitu- 
tions were not able to bear. The natives of all those parts 
of America conquered by the Spaniards, inhabited countries 
where the fertility of the soil spontaneously produced what 
was necessary to their support, and the uniform warmth of 
the climate precluded the necessity of clothing. 

2. In such a state, the natives of America, strangers to 
the wants and conveniences of civilized life, were unaccus- 
tomed to any active or laborious exertions, either of body or 
mind. This habitual indolence, with the relaxing heat of 
the clfAat(^,'eneJ^at€^'iheir bodily frame, and rendered them 
totally unfit for labor. The difference of bodily strengtlrand 
constitution between the American natives within the torrid 
zone, and the Europeans, was so remarkably conspicuous, that 
one Spaniard was found able to perform as much laborious 
work, and also required as great a quantity of victuals, as 
five or six Indians ; and the natives of America were asto- 
nished at the quantity of provisions which the Spaniards, 
who are the most abstemious people of Europe, devoured, as 
well as at the quantity of work they were aWe to perform. 

What may be reckoned one of the worst consequenees of the dis- 
covery of America'? 
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3. Men, accustomed to so indolent a mode of life^ and so 
scanty a diet, were totally incapable of supporting the labors 
of cultivating the ground, and working in the mines, which 
the colonists imposed upon them. Unable to sustain the 
grievous burdens with which their oppressors afflicted them, 
multitudes of those unhappy mortals were by death released 
from all their earthly sufferings. Hispaniola, Cuba, and other 
islands, were almost depopulated, before the court of Spain 
was sufficiently apprised of the matter to interest itself in the 
Bufferings of the Americans. The tyranny of the unprinci- 
pled and avaricious colonists excited the abhorrence, and the 
miseries of the natives stimulated the compassion of several 
htmiuie and benevolent Spaniards, both laymen and ecclesi- 
astics, who had been witnesses of those scenes of horror. 

4. Among those friends 6f mankind, the name of Father 
Bartholomew de las Casas will never be forgotten. This 
humane ecclesiastic, whose courage no danger could i^>pa], 
and whose steady and resolute perseverance no difficultie< 
could overcome, had been an indignant spectator of the 
tyranny exercised by the colonists on the unfortunate natives. 
He had loudly declaimed against their inhumanity and op- 
pressioxk Passing from America to Spain, he endeavored, 
by every possible means, to excite the public voice, as well 
as the humanity and compassion of the court, in favor of his 
oppressed fellow creatures. This benevolent man left no 
stone unturned to excite the compassion of both Spain and 
Rome in behalf of those unfortunate sufferers, and to rouse 
the thunders of the church, as well as the indignation of the 
Spanish court, against those Chi;isdan tyrants and but$ 
of the human species. ^y/^^^^^^^^^^Ti^ 

S^The colonists, on their part, wefelSminacti^^/^They 
represented the Americans as an inferior race of beings, 
lx)rn for slavery, incapable of comprehending the doctrines 
of Christianity. This degradation of the Americans from 
the rank of National beings, was, however, universally exploded 
^nd Condemned by the decision of Rome and Spain, where 
the public indignation was roused against the iifhumanity of 
the colonial tyrants ; Father de las Casas, and other friends 
of humanity, were indefatigable in their efforts ; and it is a 

Fop what purpose were the African negroes first carried to Allien 
rica ?«^Why were not the natives employed in the ^nes i 
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pleasing object of contemplation, to see Spanish ecclesiastics 
of the fifteenth century stand forth the avowed advocates and 
assertors of the rational and unalienable rights of mankind. 
Xhe court of Spain interested itself warmly in the cause of 
the oppressed Americans, and resolved to take effective mea-^ 
sures for putting an end to the disorders which prevailed in 
the colonies. 

6. The colonists, on their part, finding their cause daily 
losing ground, and seeing reason, to apprehend the anathe- 
mas of the church, as well as the effective resentment of the 
mother country, took a new groimd, and discovered a post 
which they supposed, and which actually proved, in some 
degree, impregnable. They represented the necessity of 
having hands' to cultivate the new settlements, and to work 
the mines, without which they must be abandoned, and all 
hopes of drawing any advantage from the discovery and 
conquest of tliose rich countries be for ever extinguished ; 
and they represented the natives as an indolent race, whom 
no wages, no rewards, could induce to work, and whom nor- 
thing but absolute compulsion could oblige to apply to any 
kind of useful labor. 

7. This representation, indeed, was not untrue. Their 
indolent and inactive life had rendered them equally unable 
and unwilling to apply to* any kind of labor. Unaccustom- 
ed, as they had ever been, to the elegancies and luxuries of 
civilized life, and ignorant of their use, they could not sup- 
pose them worth the trouble of acquisition, and were asto- 
nished that the Europeans should either work themselves, or 
desire others to labor, for the possession of things not imme- 
diately necessary for the support of life ; gold and silver were 
things of no value among them. They had never made use 
of those metals, except such pieces as they had accidentally 
found, and used merely as ornaments ; and the^ could not 
conceive by what infatuation the Spaniards could be induced 
to ransack the bowels of the earth, and to establish a sy Intern 
of laborious employment for the acquisition of those metals, 
which appeared to them of so little use, and which they could 
do so well without. 

8. It is very evident, that men of such ideas, and accus- 
tomed to so simple a state of life, could not be induced to 
labor for the sake of gain ; for it is an invariable principle 
of human nature not to labor for the acquisition of any thing 
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the possession of which is esteemed of no value. This plea, 
therefore, of the colonists, was unanswerable. The pros- 
pect of drawing immense wealth from the new world could 
not be abandoned. Hands were neeessary to cultivate the 
soil and work the mines. The natives would not work for 
wages ; nothing but compulsory means could induce them 
to employ themselves in labor. These circumstances pre- 
cluded the possibility of emancipating the Americans. The 
exertions of the friends of humanity weie rendered abortive, 
in regard to the accomplishment of their grand object ; but 
they were not, however, without a beneficial eflfect. 

9. The court of Spain seriously studied to ameliorate the 
condition of the Americans ; and different plans were form- 
cd, and different measures adopted, for that purpose. Every 
Dew regulation, relative to colonial affairs, was favorable to 
the cause of those oppressed people. As it was not possible 
to draw any' advantage from the mines, unless they were 
wrought, and the Americans would not work ibr hire, a cir- 
cumstance which imposed the necessity of nsing coercive 
measures, it was at length determined, that they should be 
freed from the tyrannical oppression of their imperious task- 
masters, and only obliged to work by corvees in rotation, and 
io receive fixed wages for the days they Were obliged to work. 
This was, indeed, the most rational method olf gradually 
overcoming their habitual in^lence and rooted aversion t6 
4abor, and of making them industrious and useful m«nbers 
of society. 

10. Notwithstanding the rational and hum&ne measures 
adopted by the court of Spain, the advocates of American 
liberty were not fully satisfied ; and Father de las Casas, 
whose character is strongly marked by that determined reso- 
lution which no opposition can disconcert, and that ardent 
zeal which can never abandon a favorite project, was firmly 
l>ent on trying every expedient in order to accomplish the 
complete emancipation of the nativei? of the new world ; and 
in his zeal for so good a cause, unfortunately hit upon the 
desperate expedient of negro slavery, thus alleviating the 
miseries of America by hurling them upon Africa. 

li. Father de las Cas^, Cardinal Ximenes, and other 



Who WM the first that suggested the idea of thus employing the 
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projectors! of the slave trade, who were undoubtedly humane • 
and benevolent men, imagined, that by importing from Afri* 
ca a number of slaves, taken prisoners in the wars, which 
frequently took place, among the savage nations of that conti-. 
nent, or such as were malefactors, convicted of crimes against 
society, they might make useful laborers of many on whom 
the punishment of death or slavery would otherwise be inflict- 
ed in Africa, in consequ^ice of martial law or judicial\en- 
tence. They might also, with no small probability of con- 
jecture, imagine that slaves, procured from a distant coun- 
try, and purchased at a great expense, would be. better treat- 
ed and taken care of by their interested masters, than the 
unfortunate natives, whqse lives appeared- of no value in the 
eyes of the colonists. 

12. It was also considered, that the negroes had not that 
rooted aversion to labor, which so strongly characterized 
the natives of the new continent, and that their robust con- 
stitutions,, and the strongly compacted frame of their bodies,'* 
rendered them capable of undergoing those labors and fa- 
tigues which threatened the extirpation of the whole race of 
the natives of America. To all these considerations, there 
might, perhaps, be added, the expectation thlt the introduc- 
tion of a number of robust slaves into the colqnies, would ia 
time be productive of a race of active and industrious labor- 
ers ; and that in two or three generations, the Americans 
becoming accustomed to a civilized life, and acquainted with 
its conveniencies, would gradually lose their aversion to em- 
ployment, which has, indeed, been in some degree the case, 
and that the necessity of slavery would in time be super- 
seded by the increase of voluntary laborers. 

13. These considerations might, and many of them un- 
doubtedly did, present themselves to the minds of the first 
projectors of the African slave trade, and sufficiently evince 
the rectitude of their intentions. The consequences, it is 
true, have been in many respects shocking t6 humanity ; but 
these they did not, and indeed, could not foresee. Man is 
liable to error ; and some men are so . circumstanced, that 
the slightest mistake in their conduct cannot fail of produc- 
ing the most fatal consequences, either to themselves or to 
others ; a condition too hard for a finite capacity ; yet, if we 

What were Las Casas* motives for employing the negroes ? 
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carefully peruse the history of mankind, or extend oor ol>- 
servations abroad in the world, we may easily perceii^e, that 
many persons are placed in such a situation, among whom 
the first projectors of the slave trade may, with great propri- 
ety, be numbered. 

14. It is computed by M. TAbbe Raynal, that between 
eight and ten millions of negroes have been imported into 
the American colonies, and that one million and a half do 
not now remain. If this calculation be just, or nearly so, it 
exhibits a destruction of the human species, of which the 
history of mankind affords few examples, and which must 
proceed from a series of sufferings shocking to humanity. 
It cannot be attributed to the change of climate ; for the 
countries from whence the negroes are brought, are situated 
within the torrid zone, and in the same climate as most of 
the American settlements into which they are imported ; and, 
excepting Batavia, scarcely any countries can be found on 
jHie surface of the globe where the air is more sultry and in- 
salubrious than in Negroland and Guinea. This singular 
and shocking destruction of the unhappy Africans, may 
therefore, without doubt, be chiefly attributed to their violent 
separation from their country and their connexions, and that 
depression of spirits inseparable from a state of slavery. 
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1. Forc'd from home and all its pleasures, 

Afric'- coast I left forlorn ; 
To increase a stranger's treasures. 

O'er the raging billows borne. 
Men from England bought and sold me, 

Paid my price in paltry gold ; 
But, though slave they have enrolPd me, 

Minds are never to be sold. 

2. Still in thought as free as ever, 

What are England's rights I ask, 



How many negroes, has it been computed, have been imported inti 
America? — And how many of them ttill live? - 
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Me from my delights to sever, 

Me to torture, roe to task 1 , ' 
Fleecy locks^, and black complexion 

Cannot forlfeit natjUre's claim ; 
Skins may difTer, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. . 

3. Why did all-creating nature 

Make the jplant for which we toi^ ? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 

Sweat of ours must drtfss the soil. 
Think, ye masters, iron Iwarted, 

Lolling at your jovial boards ; 
Think how many backs have smarted 

For the sweets your caine affords. 

4. Is there, as ye sometimes tell us, 

Is, there one who reigns on high 1 
Has he bid you bay and sell us, 

Speaking from his throne, the sky 1 
Ask him, if your knotted scourges, 

Matches, blood-extorting screws, 
Are the means that duty urges, 

Agents of his will to use t 

• •. ■ 

5. Hark ! he answers — wild. tornadoes. 

Strewing yonder sea witi» wrecks ;- 
Wastmg towns, plantation^ meadows, 

Are the voice with whicft he speaks. 
He, foreseeing what vexations ' 

Afric^s sons should undergo, 
Fix'd their tyrants* habitations 
. Where his whirlwinds answier^ — No. 

6. By our blood in Afric wasted, 

Ere our necks rebeiv'd the chain »;. 
By the mis'ries that We lasted, .• - • , ' 

Crossing in> your barks the niasD ; 
By our suff 'rings since ye brought U9 
■ Ta the, inan^d^ading mart; : 
AH sustain'd by^ patience, taught us 
, Only by a broken heart. 
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7. Deem our nation brates no longer^ 

Till 9ome reason ye shall find 
Worthier of regard, and stronger 

Than the dolor of our kind, 
glares of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powVs, 
Prove that you have human feelings^ 

Ere you proudly question ours. 



WILLIAM TELL. 

A. Before Switzerland was delivered from the' dominion 
of Austria, the governor of Uri, named Geitiler, resided in 
the city of Altorf ; who by abusing the power intrusted to 
him, iniquitously exercised the most cruel- tyranny. Inter- 
est or caprice alone directed his decisions ; justice and reason 
were banished ; judgment was sold ; the innocent were pu- 
nished arbitrarily ; and the ministers of the tyrant committed 
the most enwmous crimes with impunity .-*-He at last added 
extravagance to cruelty ; and having caused a pole to be 
erected in a public square, and placed a hat upon it, he or* 
dered, under pain of death, that all who passed that way, 
should bow down before it, and reverence it as they did hi^ 
own person. ... 

2. In the same cantoi»|f there lived a m«in of rough but 
frank manners, named \01iam Tell^ who, having come on 
business to Altorf, passed^hrough the public square, and be- 
holding the pole with ^e hat upon it, he8it9;ted a'moment 
between wonder and laughter ; but not k^wing its object, 
and but little curious tof inquire, he jiM^ligendy passed this 
emblem of power. The met)ei«nce paid lo the pole, and 
the liiDfraction of the severe edii^, were speedily reported 
to the governor, who,* being fillod wiih rage, ^ordered the 
criminal to be instantly < drresied, and brought before him. 
He received the offender with the savage look of cruelty pe- 
culiar to a base mndyjea^osof its authority, and ferocious 
when it is made the subject of derision. ■■ 

3. Villain^ said he,: is this your respect for my power and 

For what «fienc« was William Teli^ondtmiied to death ? 
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decrees? But you shall feel tjieir fuU weight; and afford t 
w];etched, proof that mydigi^it^ is not tp. he affronted with 
impunity* Astonished, . hut not intinUdMedi at thk inveo 
tivje^TeU^ftedy inquired oj^ what:hj^> wa« acp^iisedUas he was 
unconsciQua of any CKime. Co^iten^t and derisjj^n of n^y 
power, said the tyrant. . I had no notice* replied. Tell, c£ 
your edict; . and, without being instructed, t should i^^ver 
have dreamed of saluting a pole, or that irreverence to a hat 
was high trei^on against the state, ^nraged at the tone and 
air of derision with which this yf^s pronounced, and .the rear 
sonablenesd of the still mope humiliating ^reply, he command* 
^d thexunfpTtnnate man to be dragg^ ji^w^y to th^ l<>west 
dungeon.of.the castle, and the^e,Jofid^.(Ji i^i^hcbains, await 
hise^cecution* ■ 

4. While the tyrant was revolving the subject in his owa 
mind^ n^d endeavoring to invent som^ unheard'of po^ishr 
ment, which should strike terror into the Swiss, the only 
and beloved son of Tell was brought into his presence by 
the soldiers. His ingeniou£| ; cruelty immediately conceived 
th^ barbarous design of cqn^p^IIing tlie, virtupus Tell to be^ 
oome the murderer of his sqn, For.thi^ pvuppse, he order- 
ttd the child to be. placed at, a,; considerable distanc^f and 
then placing an apple upon hishead^ he offered a full. pardon 
$0 the wretched parent, if ho shpuld strike it off with an 
arrow. . . , 

. ^., Horror-struck at the proposal,, he fell at the feet of. the 
tjfr^nt^ and besough^. him to take his life^ ai^d not insist upon 
the fatal experiment. Biit the anguish oif the parent only 
iBtrengthened the determination of Geisler v and the bow and 
a quiver of arrows w^e brought forth. . Tjie governor, aW 
tended by his satellites, now proceeded to the square, to wit- 
ness the scene. The unhappy hoy was conducted into the 
centre, bound to the pole, and the fatal apple was placed 
upon his head. Geisler thrilled with joy at thei preparations 4 
but a groan of horror arose on all sides from the pc^ulace 
who had assembled, 

6. Although Teij,was J^^^ouf^^ed the jrpost skilful archef 
in the canton, it was isome' time before 'he could obtain his 
tia\|aliK2lf^pQsses^i^. >A|t^^l9^t^ vyith afi.i^ harnt^ he placed 
the ;^row ; an^.when be drew the iflitaj spring,, the'specta- 

■• ^1 ' : - 

pn what ^oni^itioj^, ijras "VViJUi^ro T/bJ] j^tM^dooed ? 
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tots, who liad for' somt time nemained in- breathless silence, 
burst forth into' a' conrul^ve' groan. At that instant the 
arrow sped witi the telodUy of ligf^tftipg, and piercing thfe 
apple, bore it to soime' distance without injuring the child. 
A shout of applause testified the joy of the spectators. Tb'e 
governor alone appeared dissatisfied with the result, and turn- 
ed his eye upon ttie sticceiisfbi ^cher with the aspect of dis- 
appointed revenge. ' ,; ' 

7. At that instant/ another arrow, which Tell had con- 
cealed under his clolik, ' fell upon the ground. Unequalled 
archer ! said the tyrant, since you were only to 9hoot once, 
for whM purpose was thi$ si^cond'arrow concealed ? To have 
^erced you\0'tM AeJnrf , * rep1ie<l the magnanimous Tell, ^ 
I had. been so unfortunate as, to kill my son* For this heroic 
answer he was condemned to perpetual imprisonment in a 
dungeon at KufTnachi; the residence of Geisler. Tell was 
accordingly bound;' and placed in a boat, that Geisler him- 
self might convev him across the lake of Altorf to his castle. 

8. Scarcely, however, had th^ boat performed half the 
passage, when a furic^us. squ^l covered the surface of the 
lake with threatetiitlg waves. ' Geisler, as huitible in the hour 
of danger as he had been- atrogant when fear was at a di^ 
tance, entreated Tell, \fho was accounted the most skilful 
boatman in the canton, to save him; and unbound his pri- 
soner with his owQ. hands. Tell seated himself at the hehn, 
steered 'the boat towards a rdck, leaped upon it, and then^ 
in an instant, with the same manly strength, pushed back 
the boat itito'the lake, escaped, and conc^ed himselil At 
length the Qtofm. Abated, and Geisler gained the shoie. As 
he was about to ^ijter his fortress, Tell, who had by a circu- 
itous route Ueach^d the spot bi^fore him, discharged an arrow 
at the tyratit," which pierced his heart ; and thus paved the 
way for thai conspiracy which laid the foundation of his 
country's liberty; ' 

1. At ib^'A; Bf.*the wind^ hiuled to the southeast, and 
brought the American squadron t6 windWiird. Common 

For what was William Tell thep sentenced to perpetual impriioa- 
ment ? — How did h« escape from tKiB jfjUnigWent ? ' • 
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dore P«rrf then hoisted his Union Jaek, having for a motto 
the dying words of the valiant Lawrence, ** Don't give up 
the ship !** It was received with repeated eheerings by the 
officers and crews. And now having formed his-hhe. lie bcwcf 
Ibr the enemy^ who likewise cleared for action, and hauled up 
his courses. It i^ deeply interesting to picture to ourselves 
the advances of these gallant and well-matched squadrons to 
a contest, where the strife mudt be obstinate and sanguinary; 
and the event decisive of the fate of almost an empire. « 

2. The lightness of the wind occasioned them to appro^h 
each other but slowly, and prolonged the awful interval »fr 
suspense and anxiety that precedes a battles. This is the 
time, when the stoutest hearts beat quick, " and the boldest 
holds his breath ;** it is the still moment of direful expcctaJ 
tion ; of fearful looking out for slaughter and destruction 9 
when even the glow of pride and ambition' is chilled for ar 
while, and nature shudders at the awful jeopardy of exist-* 
ence. The very order and regularity of naval discipline/ 
heighten the dreadful quiet of the mo^ient. No bustle, no 
noise prevails to distract the mind, except at intervals the 
fihrill piping of the boatswain's whistle, or a murmuring 
whisper among the men, who, grouped around their gunsy 
earnestly fiegard the movements of the foe, now and then 
stealing a wistful glance at the countenance of their com- 
manders. In this manner did the hostile squadrons approach 
each other, in mute watchfulness and terrible tranquillity ; 
when suddenly a bugle was sounded from on board the ene« 
my's ship Detroit, and loud huzzas immediately burst from 
all their crews. 

3. No sooner did the Lawrence come within the reach of 
the enemy's long guns, than they opened a heavy fire upon 
her, which, from the shortness of her guns, she was unable 
to return. Commodore Perry, without waiting for hiu schoo- 
ners, kept on his course in such gallant and determinJRd style, 
that the enemy supposed it was his intention to board.' In si 
few minutes, having a nearer position, he opened his fire. 
The length of the enemies' guns, however, gave them vastly 



When was the batUe of Erie? (10th of September, 1813.)— Who 
eommanded the American squadron ?-*What was the motto.on com- 
modore Perry's union jack ? — What was the name of the vessel In 
which he commenced the enffajrenMUt ? 
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the adyaofage, tii4 the Lawreoce was exceauvely cut lip, 
without being able to do any great damage in return. Their 
ffhot pierced her sides in all directions, killing our mea on 
the birtb-deck and in the steerage, wher<s they had been 
taken down to be dressed* One shot had nearly produced 
a fataJ expkwion ; passing through the light room, it knocked 
^ snuff of the candle intq the magazine;; fortunately, the 
gmiDer happened ito see it, and had the presence of mind to 
txcingttiah H iounediately with his hand. 

4« Indeed, it seemed to be the enemy's plan to destroy the 
eommodore's ship, and thus throw the squadron into confu* 
sion. For this purpose, their heaviest. fire. was directed at 
the Lawrence, and blazed incessantly upon it from their 
largest vessels. Finding the hazard of his situation, Perry 
made sail, and directed the other vessels to- follow, for the 
purpose of closing with the foe. The tremendous fire, bow- 
ever, to which he was exposed, soon cut away every brace 
and bowline, and - the Lawrence became unmanageable. 
Even in this disastrous plight, she sustained the action lor 
upwards of two hours, within canister distance, though for a 
great part of the time he could not get more than three guns 
U> bear upon her antagonists. It was admirable to behold 
the perfect order and regularity that prevailed among her 
valiant aad devoted crew, throughout this scene of horror. 
No trepidation, no confusion occurred, even for an instant ; 
as fast as the men were wounded, they were carried below, 
and others stept into their places ; the dead remained where 
they fell, till after the action. 

5. At this juncture, the fortune of the battle trembled on 
a point) and tjic enemy believed the day their own. The 
Lawrence wa^ reduced to a mere wreck ; her decks were 
streaming with blood, and covered with mangled limbs, and 
the boding qt the slain ; nearly the whole of her crew was 
either killed or wounded ; Iier guns were dismounted ; and 
the commodore and his ofBcers helped to work the last that 
was capable of service. But amidst all this peril and disas- 
ter, the youthful commander is said to have remained per- 
fectly composed, maintaining a serene and cheerful counte- 
nance, uttering no passionate or agitated expression, giving 
out his orders with calmness and deliberation, andiinspititiiig 
every one around him by his magnanimous demeanor. 
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6* At thisi crisis, finding the Lawrence waa incapaUe of 
further service, and seeing .the hazardous, situation of the 
conflict, he formed jthe bold resolution of shifting ;bis flag. 
Giving the ship, therefore, in chs^rge to lieutenant YtrnaH, 
who had already distinguished himself by his bravery, he 
hauled down his union, bewaring the motto of L^iwreaee, and 
taking it under his arm, ordered to be put on board the Nia- 
gara, which was then in dose engagement* In leaving the 
Lawrence, he gave his pilot choice either to remain on board , 
or accompany him ; the faithful fellow told him, ^* be would 
stick by him to the last/' and jumped into the boat. Ha 
then went off from the ship in his usual gallant inaliii^r/ 
standing up in the stern of the boat, until the cr^ew absolutely 
pulled him down among th^m. • T 

7. Broadsides were now levelled at h^m, and small arms 
were discharged by the enemy, two of whose vessels were 
within musket shot, and a third one nearer. His hrave ship^ 
mates who remained behind, stood watching him. in breathe- 
less anxiety ; the balls struck around him, md flew over hia 
head, in every direction ; but the same' special providence 
that seems to have watched over the yout)iful heio through** 
out this desperate battle, conducted him safely through ik 
shower of shot, and they beheld with transport b^s inspiring 
flag hoisted ^t the. mast-head of the Niag.af^. No sooner 
was he on board, th^n captain Elliot volunteered. to. put off. 
in a boat, and bring into action the schooners, which, ha^ 
been kept astern by the lightness of the win4 ; the gallant 
offer was accepted, and Elliot left the Niagara to put it in 
execution.. 

8. Abou^ this time, the commodore saw, with infinite re- 
gret, the fls^ of the Lawrence come down. jThe ^vent was 
unavoidable ; she had sustained the whole fury of the enemy, 
and was rendered incapable of defence ; any further show 
of resistance, would have been most uselessly and cruelly to . 
have provoked carnage among tlie relics of her brave and 
mangled crew. The enemy, howeyer, \^ere not able to tako 
possession of her^ .^nd subsequent circumstances enabled her 
again to hoist her flag. 

. 9. Commodore Perry now .made signal fpr, close action, 

Did commodore Perry continue oti board the Lawrence through tho 
whole engageraent ? — Why did he leave it, and under what cirfiunr- 
stances? , : . 
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id Ae small veflsels got out their sweeps, and made all sail, 
inding that the Niagara was but little injured, he deter- 
ined, if possible, to break the enemy's line. He accord- 
gly bore up, and passed ahead of the two ships and brig, 
ving them a raking fire from his starboard guns, and also 
a large schooner and sloop from his larboard side at half 
stol shot Maying passed the whole squadron, he luffed up, 
kd laid his ship alongside the British commodore. The 
laller vessels, under the direction of captain Elliot, having, 
the mean time, got within grape and canister distance, 
id keeping up a well directed fire, the whole of the enemy 
ruck, excepting two small vessels, which attempted to es- 
ipe, but were taken. 

10. The engagement lasted about three hours, and never 

as victory more decisive and complete. The captured 

uadron exceeded ours in weight of metal and number of 

ins. Their crews were also more numerous ; ours were a 

)tley collection, where there were some good seamen, but 

ed out with soldiers, volunteers, and boys, and many were 

the sick list. More prisoners, were taken than we had 

n to guard. The loss on both sides wa^ severe* Scarcely 

r of the Lawrence's crew escaped unhurt. Among those 

n, was lieutenant Brooks, of the marines, a gay and ele- 

t young officer, full of spirit, of amiable ' manners, and 

arkable for his personal beauty: Lieutenant Yamall, 

igh repeatedly wounded, refused to quit the deck during 

whole of the action. 

I. Commodore Perry, notwithstanding that he was con- 

Uly in the most exposed situations of the battle, escaped 

jured ; he wore an ordinary seaman's dress, which, per- 

, prevented him from being picked off by the enemy's 

» shooters. He Jiad a younger brother with him, on 

I the Lawrence, "as midshipman, who was equally fortu- 

in receiving no injury, though his shipmates fell all 

d him. Two Indian chiefs had been stationed in the 

f the Detroit, to shoot down our officers ; but when the 

became warm, so panic struck were they with the ter- 

'f the scene, and the strange perils that surrounded 

that they fled precipitately to the hold of the ship, 

they were found afler the battle, in a state of. utter 

rnation. The bodies of several other Indians are said 

5 been found the next day on the shores of the lake^ 
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supposed to have been killed durtiig tlie engagement, and 
thrown ovef board. 

m. It h inlpossible tostate the- number of killed on board 
the enemy* It must, however, have been very great; is their 
veseek were literally ^u^ to pieces ; and the masts of their 
two principal ships so shattered that the first gale blew them 
overboard. • Commodore Barclay, the British commander, 
certainly did himself honor by a brave and obstinate resist^ 
ance4 He had seen much service, having been desperately 
wounded in the battle of Trafalgar, and afterwards losing an 
arm in another engagement with the French. In the pre* 
sent battle, he was twice carried below, on account of his 
wounds, and had the misfortune to have his remaining hand 
shot away. ' While below. the second time, his officer came 
doWtt^'and told him that they must strike, as the ships were 
cut to pieces, lUid the men could not be kept to their guns. 
Cdmmodore' Barclay wait then carried on deck, and after 
taking a view-of their sithation, and finding all chance of 
success was ov^r, reluctantly gave- orders to strike. 



' SUtlRfeNt)ER OF QUEBEC. 

]• Quebec stands on the north side of the St.Lawrence» 
and on the west of the St. Charles, which latter river emp- 
ties into the formier immediately below thC'tovpi. Its fbrtih- 
cations are strong) and the city elegiant and extensive. It 
conWists of an upper and lower town ; the lower town is built 
upon the strand, which stretches along the base of the lofty 
roclc on which the upper is situated. This rock continues 
with a bold and steep front, far to the westward, parallel to. 
and near the river St. Lawrence. On this side, therefore, 
the city might well be deemed inaccessible. On the other, 
k was protected by the river St. Charles, in which were 
several armed vessels and floating (latteries^ deriving addi- 
tional security from a strong boom dra\vn across its ipouth. 
The channel 6f this river is rou^h aiid broken, and its borders 

Who commanded the British squadron ? — What injury did commo- 
dore Barclay receive in the engagement ? — What is the situation of 

Quebec ? 
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Dt^rtected with i^viaes. Qi^ its left ov easten^ bank, was 
encamped a French army stron|ly inMnched, ajid, amount 
ng, accordhi^r K> all the English aeeoants, to ien< thousand 
ncn. The encampment extended from the St Charles east- 
vard to the river Montmor^cy, iknd its iceaswas cg^eved hy 
^n almost impenetrable wo«d. 

2. To render this army still more formids^blo, iVwas com* 

nanded by a general, who, in the.course of Udb present war, 

tad given signal proofs of active courage, and consummate 

»rudence. The same marquis d^ Mpntcelmf who, when 

trong enough to act offensively, had so rapidly carried Os- 

irego aad fort William Henry, and; who, when reduced to 

he defensive, had driven Abercrombie wiUi so much slangh- 

er from the walb of Ticonderpga, w^ now at the. head of 

Ue army which covered Quebec, and was ?n antagonise Jn 

11 respects worthy of Wolfe. — Although perceiving, in their 

ull extent, the difficulties with whic^h he was environed, the 

British general possessed a mind too ardep^ and loo replete 

ith military enthusiasm, to yield to theiOy ^^ llnpromising as 

ere his prospects, he did not hesitate respecting the part 

became him to take. He could not submit to the dis- 

ace of relinquishing an enterprise intrusted to him, vrbiie 

ly human meaps for. accopipjlpbing, iii^ object remained 

lessayed. -..^1 i/. * . 

3. A bold plan was formed, well adapted to the adventu- 

is spirit of the Ehglish general, and the desperate siuia- 

n of his affairs. This was to land the troops in the night 

mall distance above the city, on , thp northern bank of the 

3r, and by scaling a precipice accessible only by a narro\y 

h, and therefore but weakly guardie^, tjo gain by thie 

rning the heights back of the town, wher^ it has been 

ed to have been hilt sljghtly. fortified; The difficulties 

nding the execution of this scheme are represented to 

J been numerous: The stream was. rapid,' the shore 

ving, the intended and only ptacti<fable landing place so 

ow as to be easily missed in the darli. ^nd thQ steep 

e, such as not to be ascended without, fl^fficulty even 

1 Unopposed, tfndpr these circumstaincies, it was, appa- 

that a discovery and a vigorous opposition would not 

o commiindedi tbe French army? — M^f)0!ComBlS|uled the Bn- 
— How did general Wolfe effect a landing ? 
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only defe^ the BKterpria^, bot probably oceision ike destrao^ 
ticMi ofla'^reatipart of the. ttoops engaged in it. 

4. This bold resolution being taken, the admiral moved 
c^ the m<Bfr, teeveral leagues above the pdace where it was 
db^igtfjd to lattdi uid made dekixmstrations of an intention 
to debatfk a bodybf tKOf^s'at different places^- During -the 
n^igKt, 'isi 0lr<k)fg detachment was put oh board, the fiat bot* 
tontedboat^'atid fell silently down with the tide tojthe plaec 
^ed on for ike 'descent, which was made wkh^quai secrecy 
And 'tigor, about aiiiile abcive cape Diamond, an hour before 
day break) 'Wolfe himself being the first roan who leaped on 
ahor^. The highlaHders and light infantry who composed 
theV'anVKnder the particular command of colonel Howe, 
were inteii<}ed to secure a four-gun battery, whicb defended 
Ian tn^trenched path'by which the heights were to be ascend- 
ed'; and', ididlodging from thence a captain's guard, to cover 
the ianding'ibf the remaining troops. 

•' 5.' The I violence of the current forced them rather below 
the point of debarcation, and this circumstance increased 
their difficulties. However, scrambling up the precipice, 
by theaidbf the rugged projections, of the rocks, and the 
br niches of trees and plants growing on the clifis, into which 
it was every where broken, they gained ■ the heights, and 
very <]Uiiekly dispersed ihe^guard, which .did not make the 
l*esistahicet to have been expected, from the advantages of 
their tiituation^ The whole army .followed up this narrow 
pass, aftd having only encountered a scattering fire from 
some Canadians and Indians, fi-om which very little loss was 
sustained, they gained^the summit by the break of day, where 
the corps were formed under their respective leaders. 

6. The intelHgence that the E^lish were in possessioh 
of' the heights of Abraham was soon conveyed to Montcalm* 
Believing it to be impossible that an enterprise attended with 
so much difiiculty could have been achieved, that officer 
supposed it to be only a feint; made with a small detach^ 
ment, for the purpose of drawing; him irom his present 
strong and well chosen position. On- being convinced oC 
his error, he comprehended at once the fiiil force of the ad- 
vantage which had. been gained, and the necessity it impoo? 
ed on him of changing bis plan of operations. Peroeivia^ 
that a battle was no longer avoidable, and that the f4te ot- 
Quebec depended ob itsisBue« he prepared for it with prompt* 
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nets thd with courage. Leaving his etfcmg camp at Hcmkr 
inorency, he crossed the river &L Ci^iQS'for the. purpose 
^f attacking the English army. 

7> This movement was made in the view 4>f Wolfe, wh« 
without loBi of time formed his order of batde^ His right 
wing waa commanded by general Monckton; and lu3.leli by 
general Morray. The right flank • was covered hy the;IjQi2- 
isburg grenadiers^ and the rear: and left by the light iqfantry 
of Howe, who had row returned from the four-gun battery. 
The reserve consisted of Webb's regiment, drawn up in 
eight sub-divisions with large intervals between theni.-T- 
Montcalm had formed his right and left viring about equally 
of European and colonial troops. His centre consisted of a 
bolumn of Eurqieans ; and two small field piecefii were 
brought up to play on the English Hne^ In this order he 
marohed to the attack, advancing in. his front about one 
thousand five hundred militia and Indians, who were shel- 
tered by hushes, from whence they kept up On the English 
an irregular and galling fire. 

8. The movement of the French indicating an intentioa 
to flank his left, general Wolfe ^ordered the battalion of Am- 
herst, with the two battalions' of royal Americans, to that 
part of his Kne, where they were formed en potence under 
general Townshend, presenting to the enemy a double fronts 
Disregarding the irregular fire of the Canadian militia and 
Indians, he ordered his troops to reserve themselves lor the 
main body of the enemy, advancing in the rear <^ those ir- 
regulars ; but in the mean time, a field piece which had 
been brought up, played briskly and with effect on the 
French column. Montcalm had taken post on the left of 
the French army, and Wolfe on the right of the English, so 
that th^ two generals met each other, at the head of their re- 
spective troops, where the battle was most severe. 

9* The French advanced briskly to the charge, and com- ^ 
ihenced the action with^great animatiolD. The English are 
MKted to have reserved their fire until the enemy were within 
forty yards of them, wh^n they gave it with immense efllect. 
It vfftB' kept up for some time with great spirit-, when Wolfe, 
adrancHig 4t the head of Bragg's and the Louisburg grena- 
diers with charged bayonets, received a. ^mortal wound, of 
which' he soon afterwards expired.- U!ndlsraayed by the loss 
of their general, the EngKsb. continued thea^Mertiona under 
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Monckton, on whom the command now devolved. He also 
received a ball through his body, which is slated to have 
passed through his lungs, and general Townshend took com- 
mand of the British army. Aiojut the same time, Montcalm, 
fighting in the front of hid battalions, received a mortal 
wound ; and general Senezergus, the setond in command, 
also fell. The left wing and centre of the French began to 
give way, and being pressed close with the English bayonet 
and the highland broadsword, were driven, notwithstanding 
one attempt to rally and renew the attack, partly into Que- 
bec, and partly over the St Charles river. 

10. On the left and rear of the English, the action was 
less severe, and the attack much less animated. The light 
infantry had been placed in the houses, and -colonel Howe, 
the better to support them, had taken post with two compa- 
nies still further to the left, behind a copse. As the right 
of the French attacked the English left, he sallied out from 
this position against their flanks, and threw them. into disor- 
der. In this critical moment, Townshend tidvanced several 
platoons of Amherst's regiment against their front, ahd com- 
pletely frustrated the intention Montcalm had formed of 
turning the left flank. Townshend maintained his position, 
for the purpose of keeping in check the right wing of the 
French' and a body of savages stationed opposite the light 
infantry^ for the purpose of getting into and falling on their 
rear. 

11. In this state of the action, Townshend was informed 
that the command had devolved on him. Proceeding in- 
stantly to the centre, he found that part of the army thrown 
into some disorder by the ardor of pursuit, and his immedi* 
ate efforts were employed in restoring the line. Scarcely 
was this effected, when Monsieur de Bougainville, who had 
been detached as high as cape Rouge to prevent a landmg 
above, and who on hearing that the English had gained the 
plains of Abraham, hastened to the assistance of Montcalm, 
appeared in the rear at the head of one th6usand five hun- 
dred men. Fortunately, the right wing of the enemy, as 
well as their left and centre, was now entirely broken, and 
had been driven off the field. Two battalions and two pie- 
ces of artillery being advanced towards Bougainville, he re- 
tired, and Townshend did not think it adviseable fo risk the 

3e 
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important advantages already gained^ by a pursuit, of this 
fresh body of troops through a difficult country. 

12. In this decisive battle, nearly equal numbers appear 
to have been engaged. The English, however, possessed 
this immense advantage — they were all veterans — whOe not 
more than half the French army were of the same descrip- 
tion. This circumstance would lead to an opinion that 
some motive, not well explained, must have existed to induce 
Montcalm to hazard a genera) acti(m before he was joined 
by Bougainville. The French regulars, who do not appear 
to have been well supported by the militia or Indians, were 
almost entirely cut tq pieces. On the part of the English, 
the loss was by no means so considerable, as the fierceDess 
of the action would indicate. The killed and wounded were 
ies$ than six hundred men ; but among the former, was the 
commander in chief. This gallant officer, of whom the 
most exalted expectations had very justly been formed; 
whose uncommon merit and singular hie have presented a 
rich theme for panegyric to both the poet aiid historian, re- 
ceived, in the. commencement of the action, a ball in his 
wrist ; but without discovering the least discomposure,, wrap- 
ping a handkerchief aground his arm, he continued to encoa* 
rage his troops, _ 

13, Soon afterwards, he received a shot in the.^^tun. 
This painful wound he also concealed, and was advancing 
at the head of the grenadiers, when a third bullet pierced 
his breaj»t. Though expiring, it was with reluctance he per- 
mitted himself to be conveyed .into the rear, where, careless 
about himself, he discovered, in the agonies of death, tke 
most anxious solicitude concerning the fate of the day. Be- 
ing told that the enemy was visibly * broken, he reclined his 
head from extreme faintness, on. the arin of- an officer stand- 
ing near hira ; but was soon aroused with the distant sound 
of " they fly ! they fly !" " Who fly V\ exclaimed the dying 
hero. On being answered " the French,". " Then," said 
he, *' I depart content ;" and almost inimediately expired in 
th« arms of victory. " A death more glorious," axlds Mr. 
Belsham, "and attended with circumstances more pictu- 
resque and interesting, is no whereto be found in the annials 
of history.'' . . , - 

— . ■ : r-: '■ — . ' . ' . # 

What were the words of Wolfo when told the French were fled ? 
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14. With less of good fortune/ but not less of heroism, 
expired the equally gallant Montcalm. The same . love of 
glory, and the same fearlessness of death, which in so re- 
markable a manner distinguished the British hero, were not 
less conspicuous in the conduct of his competitor for victory 
and for fame. He expressed the highest satisfaction on 
hearing that his wound was mortal ; and when told he could 
survive only a few hours, quickly replied, " So much the 
better ; I shall not then live to see the surrender of Que- 
bec." The first days after the action weire employed by 
general Townshend in fortifying his camp, cutting a road up 
the precipice, for ^he conveyance of his heavy artillery to 
the batteries on the heights, and making the necessary prepa- 
rations for the siege of Quebec. But before hia batteries 
were opened, the town capitulated, on condition that the in- 
habitants should, during the war, be protected in the free ex- 
ercise of their religion, and the full enjoyment of their civil 
rights, leaving their future destinies to be decided by the 
general peace. 



ALEXANPER SELKIRK. 

JLines supposed to have been unittm by Alexander Selkirk, 
during his solitary abode in the island of Juari iPemandez. 

1. I AM monarch of all I survey. 

My right there is nonfe to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the brut^. ' 
O solitude ! where are the charms, 

That sag^s have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 
^ Than reign in this horrible place. ' 



.'»T 



2. I am out of humanity's reach, ; 

I must finish my journey alone ; ' * ' . , 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 
I start at the sound of my own. 

What were the words of Montcalm qa being told bis wound was 
mortal ? 
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The beasts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see ; 

They are so unacquainted with man. 
Their tameness is shocking to me. 

3. Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestow'd upon man, 
O, had I Uie wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Might learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youtb. 

4. Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth clln afford. 
But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Never sighed at the sound of the knell, 

Or smird when a sabbath appeared. 

5. Ye winds, that have made me your sport, 
?. A % - Convey to this, desolate shore, 

,v..M> ^>ine cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

O tell me I yet have a friend. 
Though a friend I am never to see. 

6. How fleet is a glance of the mind ! 

Compar'd with the speed of its flight. 
The tempest itself lags behind, 

And the swift winged arrows of light. 
When I think of my own native land. 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But, alas! recoUectimi at hand 

Soon hurries me back to deq>air. 

7. But the sea fowl is gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in his lair i 
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"Even here is a season of rests 

And I to my cabin refflur. 
There's mercy in every place. 

And mercy, encouraging thought. 
Gives even affliction a grace, 

Alid reconciles man to his lot. 



BONAPARTE'S CAMPAIGN IN RWSSIA. 

1. IThe year 1812 will stand as an epoch in history, dis^ 
tinguished by the commencement of a war, which was ulti* 
mately productive of events, such as Europe had never 
witnessed since the descendants of Japhet first spread them- 
selves over her ample domain. When we consider the ele- 
vated rank of some of the persons concerned in the tremen-; 
dous military drama, the extraordinary talents of others, the 
magnitude of the events, and the importance of the final catas- 
trophe — this clash of contending nations may be denominated 
the war of giants. 

2. The Russian emperor, disdaining any longer to submit 
to the restrictions of the continental system established by 
the ruler of France, resolved to assert the independence, and 
extend the commerce of his^empire, by opening his ports to 
the ships of all nations. This magnanimous resolution gave 
rise to a war between France and Russia, of which the first 
campaign was attended with a destruction of the human spe» 
cies unexampled in modern history. Towards the <end of 
June, the emperor of the French entered the Russian do- 
minions with an army of nearly three hundred thousand 
men, in the highest state of equipment and discipline. With 
this tremendous force he compelled the Russians to abandon 
their fortified camp at Drissa, and after being victorious in the 
battles of Mohilow and Poltosk, as well as in several other 
actions, he burned the large city of SmolenskoW. Still pro- 
ceeding into the interior of Russia, he remained master of 
the field at the sanguinary battle of Borodino ; but the car- 
nage was almost incredible, and the loss on both sides nearly 

When did the war between Russia and France commence ?•— What 
was the number of the French arm^ that entered Russia ?— What 
important battles were fought on their way to Moeeowf 
30* 
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equal. A view of the ensangtiiiied scene is said to have 
drawn from the French etomeror this exclamation, " Never 
has there been seen such a field of battle." 

3. After this bloody victory, the emperor of the French 
advanced to Moscow. On the 15th of September he entered 
that capital, and fixed his head quarters in the^remlin, the 
ancient and magnificent palace of the czars, ^ut the city 
having been set on fire by the Russians, the invader foond 
himself in the midst of smoking ruins. Until this critical 
moment, th#military career of the French emperor had dis- 
played an unvaried scene of splendid success. The crimaon 
Wing of victory had fanned his banners ; and most of the 
nations of Europe regarded his arms as invincible. Accus- 
tomed so long to the smiles of fortune, he scarcely supposed 
that she would ever frown ; and when lie sat down on the 
throne of the czars, he never thought of the abyss that was 
opening under his feet. 

4. Napoleon was no sooner master of Moscow, than he 
offered peace to the emperor Alexander, who magnanimouslj 
rejected his proposals. The invader now saw the impossi- 
bility of procuring supplies for his troops during the severe 
season which was approaching? The Russian forces in the 
mean while daily incr^ied in number, fresh troops arriving 
from different quarters ; and the winter set in both somewhat 
sooner and with greater severity than usual. In these cir- 
cumstances, Napoleon began his retreat on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, exposed to the incessant attacks of the Russians. In 
these bloody encounters, the French were generally defeated ; 
the severity of the season in that rigorous climate, in con^ 
junction with hunger and fatigue, being more destructive 
than the sword, their once formidable army was nearly anni- 
hilated ; and their retreat exhibited a scene of slaughter and 
loss, to which history scarcely affords any parallel. 

5. From comparing a variety of documents, it appears that 
there perished of the French between eighty and ninety 
thousand, besideb above a hundred and sixty thousand that 
were made prisoners; so that this disastrous retreat cost 
Napoleon nearly two hundred and fifty thousand men, forty 

Yirheo did Bonaparta enter Moscow ? — How was his offer of peace 
treated by Alexander ? — What induced Bonaparte to leave Moscow ? 
— When did he leaye it ?— rHaw many men did he lose in his retreat 
firoxn Moscow ? 
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thoasand horses, and above eleven hundred pieces of artii* 
]ery, which he had carried from France or taken from the 
Russians. The French emperor, who with his principal ge- 
nerals escaped with great difficulty, reached Paris about the 
end of December. 

6. The victorious Russians, who now had the emperor 
Alexander at their head, having driven the French beyond 
the frontier, still continued* the pursuit, and advanced without 
opposition into Germany. On the 4th of- March, 1813, they 
entered Berlin, where they were received not as invaders, but 
as deliverers from the tyrannical yoke of France. The na- 
tions who had for a time been obliged to submit to the over- 
whelming power of Napoleon, began to resolve on effecting 
their emancipation. Prussia set the example, which was 
followed by several German states ; and the crown prince 
of Sweden, Bernadotte, formerly one of Napoleon's generals, 
joined in the confederacy against France. 

7. In the mean while the shattered remnants of the French 
army having reached the Elbe, and received some reinfotce* 
ments, concentrated themselves on the line of that river. 
And the emperor having ordered fresh levies of conscripts, 
made formidable preparations for the ensuing campaign. 
Large bodies of troops marched from all parts of France to 
the banks of the Elbe; hostilities commenced with great 
vigor ; in several severe actions the French had the advan- 
tage 9. and Europe was astonished at the numerous and for- 
midable forces that Napoleon brought into the field, and the 
gigantic efforts which he made, notwithstanding his losses in 
the Russian campaign. An armistice, however, was con- 
cluded, and the contending powers entered into negotiations 
for a peace. 



BURNING OF MOSCOW. 

1. Whether the destruction of Moscow was the effect 
of unbounded patriotism, or matter of policy, is a speculation 
that will long interest the politician. It certainly filled the 
minds of every individual with horror and revenge ; but from 
the previous unshaken loyalty, and unabated courage of the 

How many horses were lost in this retreat ? — ^How many pieces o£ 
artillery ? 
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Russians, it was scarcely a necessary act to stimulate them 
to further feelings of revenge against a foe, who had already 
given too many insults. The city might have been saved, 
and the same fate would have pursued the followers of Na- 
poleon. If the provisions and store-houses had been de- 
stroyed, the French could not have remained longer than 
they did. It was entirely from the want of provisions that 
the retreat of the French army l)ecame necessary. Very 
few of the churches were destroyed ; from the nature of 
their structure they could not be burnt, though considerably 
injured — these alone were sufficient to have contained one 
hundred thousand men. 

2. Besides, many of the public buildings and palaces fvere 
entirely built of brick, and many of the rooms arched with the 
same. Of these, only the roofs and windows were destroyed 
—-and which could have been easily renewed from the neigh- 
boring forests. It was the original intention of the Russians, 
only to destroy the magazines of provision, in the event of 
the enemy gaining possession of the city. — ^Tbe stores were 
in consequence kept unremoved, until too late ; and when 
the order was given to set them on fire, the frenzy of the 
moment carried the flaming torch to every house ; and wbiefa, 
cool judgment now condemns. The Exchange and store- 
houses were set on fire the morning of the day on which the 
French army entered. It partly communicated with the 
contiguous buildings, and all those houses and hovels con- 
structed of wood, soon fell a sacrifice to the flames. 

3. During the evening, a violent storm arose, which con- 
tinued during three days, and occasioned a rapid expansion 
of the fire— still these wooden houses were the only part of 
the city that suffered, with some occasional streets, where 
the houses were ck>sely built together — but all tfaitee palaces 
and magnificent buildings, which stood in isolated situations, 
surrounded by gardens, so characteristic of Moscow, were 
all individually set on fire. It is reported by the present in- 
habitants who remained in the city during its occupation by 
the French, that every afternoon, at a certain hour, the flames 
burst out with increased vigor ; and at those times, numerous 

From what cause did the retreat of the French army become n^ 
cessary ? — How many persons might have been accommodated in the 
churches not burnt f — Was it the original intention of the Russians 
to burn Moscow ? 
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reports of pistols were heard, which is a^rted to have been 
ased in firing phosphorus balls into thj^duses, and thus set- 
ting them on' fire. All the walls remained; and many of 
them without much injuiy — but every hdus^ was roofless, 
and without either windows or doors. Many superb houses 
were completely demolished, particularly the theatres. 

4. It is improbably that Moscow will ever be rebuilt on a 
scale equal to its former magnificence. The sister capital 
is too favorite a rival, and it is a matter of policy in the go- 
vernment not to increase Moscow, in order to draw its wealthy 
inhabitants to St. Petersburg. Another obstacle against the 
immediate restoration of Moscow, is the increased extrava^ 
gviuce of the nobles, and the immense expenses and sacri* 
fices they have lately undergone in expelling the French from 
their territory, and assisting in the security of a general 
peace ; this has greatly limited their incomes, which, de- 
pending on the productions of the soil, varies, according to 
the necessities of the times — added to this, a strange antipa- 
thy to repair a house once destroyed, or even to liite in a 
paiace where a relation has died. This is one of the causes, 
that many superb palaces are seen deserted by their noble 
owners, and filled with tradesmen. It is now impossible for 
many of the nobility to raise such superb palaces as what 
their forefathers have done. 

5. In those feudal times, the nobles scarcely ever quitted 
their own country ; . and the means of adding to the public 
and private debts of the nation were less; and the rage of 
building palaces and churches were more in fashion then, 
than at present — ^The inhabitants were certainly lulled into 
a belief, before the battle of Borodino, that the French could 
not enter the city; and it was not until afler that eventful 
day, that Hfe destruction of Moscow was decided upon. 

* Dismay and confusion became general ; the aged and the 
weak immediately sought their safety in flight, leaving be- 
hind them the greater part of their wealth ; had not this 
false security be^n allowed to prevail, the properties of indi- 
viduals might have been removed, and the store-houses alone 
destroyed. If this had been the case, the French army 
could not have remained longer than they did, and the city 

Iff it probable that'Mosoow will ever be rebuilt as it was before ?— 
Why not ? — ^When was the destruction determined on ? 
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might have been saved ; except that Napoleon, in a fit of 
disappointed ambition at the failure and disgrace of his plans, 
miifht have ordered the city to be blown up, as he did the 
Kremlin. 

6. Jfowever, if we put aside our feelings of terror, we 
must say, riiat the deed itself boasts of such bold and fright- 
ful lioroism, and furnishes such a noble instance of the pure 
and wild ]i:\«?sion of patriotism, that future ages will mark it 
as one of those acts, " which can never be wearied out by 
time." Unhappy and ill-fated city ! may thy sufferings and 
th} sorrows plead not in vain, at the altar of Him, who looks 
down from on high ; — may thy vices and thy crimes be no 
more rcmombered — may they perish in thy ruins, and mingle 
witli thy dust — may thy flames ne'er cease to throw their 
!i:{hts around, till distant nations catch the spark, break their 
bonds, and be free — and, as the winds, the holl6w winds of 
night, sigh along the grass that shadows thy tombs, may they 
wander up to heaven, and breathe thine orisons 1 



THE KREMLIN OF MOSCOW. 

1. Moscow is regularly divided by walls and ditches into 
five divisions, the centre of which, the Kremlin, stands on 
an elevated ridge of ground, on the west side of the Moskwa. 
It is the citadel or fortress v>f the town, and easily commands 
all parts of it. This was the first part of Moscow that was 
built in the twelfth century, more froni accident, than any 
design in its noble founder, to lay. it as the foundation of a 
future capital. The beauty of its situation and^e surround- 
ing country, induced the future sovereigns ofjSe country to 
strengthen its situation, and fix in it the royal residence. 
From that time, the infant city gradually increased in size, 
and swelled around, until Peter the Great removed the seat 
of government to ^t. Petersburg ; and after that period, it 
became more the residence of discontented. nobles, and those 
who did not choose to be eclipsed by the superior splendor 
of the court. 

Into how many parts is Moscow divided ?— What is the central one 
called ? — When was it built ? 
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2. Fjrom the singularity of so many parts of tlie town 
being walled in^ one within another, it bears marks of those 
ages of feudal despotism, when every chief lived within his ^ 
fortified castle, while his numerous dependants sheltered 
themselves under its bulwarks. As the retinue and follow- 
ers augmented, the buildings increased to such an extent 
as in time to require a similar bulwark, and tlius became an 
enclosed city. Without these walls, hew suburbs would be 
raised, which would increase in extent to the former, and ul- 
mately require a similar fortification, and so on. This ap- 
pears to have been the cause of the present outline of Mos- 
cow, (the Kremlin forming as ii were the kernel of the nut ;) 
and, probably, had not St. Petersburg been reared, what is 
now the exterior boundary of the suburbs, might have been 
raised to a wall, and new suburbs, and a larger circumfe- 
rence, taken in, 

3. The extent of the wall which surrounds the Kremlin, 
is about a mile and a half-r-that which encompasses the- 
third division is about five miles, while that of the fourth is 
nearly twenty-live miles. Only the Kremlin and second di- 
vision are walled in — the third division appears to have been 
surrounded by an earthen rampart, but which has been 
partly levelled. The external boundary of tlie suburbs is a . 
narrow dry ditch about three feet deep. Of these different 
fortified parts of tlie city, that of the Kremlin is the most 
conspicuous, and the most singular. Here the ingenuity of 
the artist has been displayed to its utmost extent, and the 
riches of the state deposited. Within the once sacred walls 
of this spot, the mighty monarchs of the empire held their 
court ; and here the most dignified ministers of the church 
shared the pomp and splendor of the imperial court. 

4. The most prominent buildings in the KreihMn are the 
churches, the imperial and patriarchal palaces, aH^^||fe ar- 
senal. The great cathedral does not equal the '^l^^fljaiiai^f 
the stranger ; it exhibits an oblonffwi6<^arey losrfii th^^i^s- 
proportion of the height of the wa)$f^|)^4|^ is surmounted 
by numerous large gilded cujwlas, each^ t)^ w^jch supports a 
magnificent cross richly ornamented with ciiHous devices. 
The, interior of the church is extremely rich in gildings and 



What 18 the extent of the wall that gurrotmds tlie Kremlin 6f Mos- 
cow ? — -What arc the most prominetit buildings qf the KremUti ?* 
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oolors, Imt heavy and badly arranged. Opposite this cathe- 
dral, is seen the cathedral of the Assainption of the Virgio 
Mary. It is larger than the other, hut similar in design. In 
it are seen suspended from the roof, nine massive chanda- 
liers of silver, and some very heautiful paintings. Among 
the most valuable of these paintings is a head of the Virgin, 
richly studded over with jewels and precious stones, kept in 
a gold box, near the altar — this venerated picture is shown 
to every stranger by one of the officiating priests, and who 
regularly demands a donation for the miracles which it 
wrought 

5. In this church are seen the tombs or stone coffins of the 
patriarchs, covered with black velvet In this cathedral the 
czars are generally crowned, and interred in the other. 
Between these churches, and nearly in the centre of the 
Kremlin, stands the spire of St. Ivan, the highest building 
in Moscow. The body of the church was completely de- 
stroyed by Napoleon's order, but is again rebuilt on its for- 
mer plan. The spire is built of a circular form, and about 
300 feet high. The top terminates by a large conical shap- 
ed cupola richly gilt, and surmounted by a huge plain cross. 
The present cross is a substitute for the former one, which 
being made of pure silver, was seized by Bonaparte. From 
the height of the buildings and its ruinous state, it was 
thought a dangerous attempt to take it down. Napoleon 
offered a reward to any one who had sufficient courage to 
accomplish it. A native Russ, it is said, performed the sa- 
crilegious deed, and the silver cross became the prq>erty of 
the invader, but which was recovered before his flight from 
the city, 

6. The spire is divided into three apartments, which con- 
tain the bells ; in the lower division are eight large bells, 
nine in the second, and thirteen in the third. The largest 
of these belU *fell to the ground at the destruction of the 
church, but fortunately without any injury. This is the 
largest bell in Moscow, except what is called the Great Bell, 
now buried under the ruins of the church. From the upper 
division of this spire, the most commanding view of the city 
is taken. The whole town, suburbs, and surrounding coun- 
try, are distinctly seen spreading around in every direction. 

What is tho height of the spire of St. Ivan xq Moscow ? 
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like %' tdsit mttp</iBtiidded' wHh t^ most grotesque huUdiDgs ; • 
wifllc the Mo^cWft, ii> all its windings, appears as a flat, 
nrttiidy stlr^zi^i; WdahderingUiid stnig^iog through the end- 
le^^%.t6htie^ of the city* Perhaps no sight can equal the di* 
vetslty ' knd ^ndcfur of this. No ' smoky atmospherexk)uds 
the transpaFehcy »of the: aanre canopy of heaven*— all is 
bright and resplendent. 
T. ^Near to the belfiry of St. Itans, is seen the top of the 

g^iflt 'belJ, which' was cast in the reign of the empress Anne, 
any descriptioA^haire boeiJ(;grren of this extraordinary 
bell ; only the tOp^c^n noW be seen, the pit. in which it lay 
being ooAifpletely filled' np with thie rains of the church. 
This is the largest bell ever foonded, and it remains in the 
pkiee whercf it was originaliy cast Its weight is computed 
to' be 44,377 pounds ; its circumference is sixty-seven feet 
and four inches^ and its height is twenty-one feet and four 
inches.^ TlM'Rtissians relate, that while this bell was in fu- 
sion, the nobldsand the people cast in, as votive, oifetings, 
their< plate and moi^ey ; and consequently that it contains a 
lai^ quantity of gold and silver. 

§. Besides the^ churches, there are the convent of Ischu- 
flof, aiid the' church of the Holy Trinity and some small 
chapels. The church of the Holy Trinity forms th6 princi* , 
pal gateway, or entry to the Kremlin from the fourth divi- 
sion of tlie' city. In this church the body of a distinguished 
saint is placed ;' and in respect to his remains, every indi- 
vidUlii passing under the portal is compelled to uncover his 
hea^. Besides the churches, convents, and monasteries, the 
Kremlin contains the palaces of Uie czars and of the patri- 
archs, with the arsenal* and some other modern buildings. 
Noiie of them are particularly grand. Within the walls of. 
th<^ Kremlin t^ke^ture not less than one hundred and eight 
spires and cu|!K>las ; of these, forty-five are richly gilded, the 
rest are jpainted either green, red, OS white. • :. 

9. The hottse in whibh Napoleon- lod^ged is the most 
modern and elegant building in the ; Kremlin, r The view 
from it is motot extensive. In front of the house are ranged 
the ^ gtmif talien from- the' French army during their retreat 
from Moscow^ They are placed on the ground parallel to 

Wbat fe th« woigfatt ofi<^e Great BeU of Moodow F^How mtof 
^iret and eapoltis are there in the Kremlin f 
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each other, with tickets affixed ^each division, mnrkmg (Ke 
time aod place where they were taken. The f!rst line «oqi- 
preliends sixty beautifiil pieces of light arlillerj) with Na{M>> 
Ieon*s initials on each ; Uie other divisions contain the frmks 
of all the kingdoms and states of Europe, of various dimen* 
siona Altogether, there are eight hundred gansi the glori- 
ous trophy of the Russian conquest f 

10. It is imposnble to give any particular description of 
f he palaces or riches of the Kremlin; it is only the bara 
walls, ruinous and deserted, that now invite the stranger's 
curiosity. When all hopes were banisl^d from the ambi« 
tious and discontented mind of the French ruler, and wfa^i 
he found that he could no longer maintain his usurpation of 
the seat of the czars, he determined on destroying what he 
had not the courage nor strength to defend. The beantifal 
church of St. Ivan fell as the first sacrifice to his revenge. 
The walls of the Kremlin were next mined-*-the explosion 
took place ; but from its immense thickness, only a part of 
it was destroyed. The north-west angle, virith two line 
spires, was completely destroyed, occupying nearly one hun- 
dred yards in extent. On the east side next to the river, 
are two considerable breaches. The rest of the wall is per- 
fectly entire. 

It. Many parts of the wall are nearly forty feet in thick- 
ness, and in general from twenty to thirty feet in hei^t 
The top of the wall is divided into a number of Gothic loop* 
holes, and at regular distances by Gothic spires. There are 
six gates by which the Kremlin is entered, though only two^ 
of them are used. A new and elegant promenade was lately 
finished between the east wall and the river, which adds 
greatly to the beauty of the Kremlin, from what is repve- 
«ented in old drawings. The Kremlin has Jong been con- 
sidered, by those who have not beheld it, as a spot of un- 
common magnificence and extent. It Certainly does not 
answer that high description which the traveller, is led to ex- 
pect. The buildings are numerous, but they are heavily 
constructed, and grouped together without order or design — 
every thing is sacrificed to mere show of gildings and use- 
less cupolas. 

t -. ■■ I ■ ■ I. « I I Jli I ■« ,1 I., I ■■ !■■ I I ■ ■ !■ 

How many pieces of artillery are there in the Kremlin of Moscow 
captured by the RuMiaos f— What is thft thickneM of the wajUs of 
the Kxeralm > 
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BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

1. On the morning of the first of January, 1816, Sir Ed- 
ward Packenham was discovered to have constructed batteries 
near the Americau. >vorks, and at day-light commenced a 
heavy fire from them, which was well returned by Jackson* 
A bold attempt was, at the same time, made to turn the left 
; of the Americc^as ; but in this the enemy was completely re- 
pulsed. The British retired in the evening, firom their bat- 
.teries, haying spdked. their guns, and leaving behind a quan* 
tity of aipmunition. The loss of the Americans, on this 
occasion, was eleven killed and twenty-three woundedi. On 
.th^e^ fourth,. g.e^eral Jackson was joined by two thousand five 
ifMundred Kentuckians, under general Adair; and on the 

.. «xth, the British Were joined by general Lambert* at the 
head of {bur thousand men. The British force now amount- 
ed to. little short of fiifteen thousand of the finest troops ; that 

- of the Americans, to abo.ut six thousand, chiefly raw militia, 

' a considerable portion unarmed, and from the haste of their 
departure, badly supplied with clothing. All the private arms 
1!vhic|i the inhabitants' possessed were collected, and the la- 
dies of New OrloaBB occupied themselves continually in 
ma^ipg different, articles of clothing. The mayor of the 
i:ity, Mr. Girod, was particularly active at this trying moment. 
2, The British general now prepared for a serious attempt 
on the American works. With great labor he had complet- 
ed,, by the. seventh^ a canal from the swamp to the Missis- 
sippji^^jby which he was enabled to transport a number of his 

\ l>oats to the river;, it was his intention to make a simultane- 
ous ^tack. on the main force pf general Jackson on -the left 

!, Jjapk^ ai^dj. crossing the river, to "attack the batteries on the 

' right, . The works of the America^ general were by this 
time completed ; his front was a straight liije of one thousand 
yards, defended by upwards of three thousand infantry aftd 
"artHledsts, 'jThe ditch conlained fiv^ feet of water ; and his 

' front,, fropijiaving been flooded iy opening the levees and 
ffequei^^ raiixs, was rendered, slippery and muddy* Eight 
distinct batteries were ludiciously disposed, mounting in all 
twelve ^uns of different calibres. O n the opposite side of 

Who c6m£H^ded the British in their aftaok on New Orleans ? 
—Who commanded the .Americana ? — How largQ was general Jack' 
son's army '-^How fiumerous was the British foree ? 
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the rirer, there was a strong battery of fifteen guns, and the 
entrenchments were occupied by general Moi^n, with the 
Louisiana militia, and a stroQg detachment of the Kentucky 
troops. . '.] ^ '■ ' ''' ' '• "'" 

3. On the memori^ble n^orning df ' the eighth of January, 
general Packenham, having detached colonel Thornton with 
a considerable force, to attack the works -on the right bank 
of the river, moved with his whole force, exceeding twelve 
thousand men, i'a two divisibtt^, uiMbr 'ma(ior-geaerals Gibbs 
and Kean ; and a reserve under general Lam^rt. The fiist 
of these officers Was to make the ;prindp4^ attack ; the two 
colamns were supplied with s^ali^ig-ladd^, and fascines. 
Thus prepared, the Americans pat^eh^ly waited the attack, 
which would decide the fate of' New Orleai^, and- perhi^s 
of Louisiana. The British, deliberately advanced in sofid 
columns, over an even plain, in fr6^t of the American in- 
trenchments, the men carrying, besides their mnakets, fiis- 
cines, aiid sonpe pf them ladder^ , A ^ead silence pre- 
vailed, 'imtil the^ ap'proacheid withift reach of the batteries. 
which commebp^H an iticessaht arid destmetivecahnoDadi?; 
they, notwithstanding' continued to advance in tolerable ord^, 
dosing up their railks, as fjEist as they Wercf opened by the fire 
of the AmericatiSf " . ."';'.. 

4. When' they came within >each, however, of ih^ -mro- 
ketry and rifles, these joined with 'the artiifery, a6d produced 
such dreadful havoc, that 'they, were instantly thrown into 
confusion. Never was Xhere so tremeridoos a fire, as that kept 
t\p^ from the American lines ; it Was a continued jkream ; 
those behind loading for the men in front, enabled U^in to 

.fire with scarce|y'ja:n intermission. The British colutnns 
'wefeliWally ^W^t'iiway ; Hundreds fell at e^ery discbat^^. 
Tile British ijffiidefs wete now making ah effoi't to iraUy ftieir 
men ; and in thf^ i^eimpt, their cotnmander,iia g^^llmt officer, 
general PackenhiinT, 'wIgis ktiled.'. ^The two gi^iierals, Gibbs 
and Kean, sucpefeded In pushing' forward their columns a 
setionid time { biit.fbe^c^hd appj;oacH was irioj-e fatal 'than 
the. first J, the c^btinued rdllin^ fire of the AWericans Ve- 

. setn\)Ied beals drthuddei'i^it was^^uch as no ttbpps eould 
\vii)istand; the advancihg columns broke, arid no efRirt ta 
rally them Could *ayail ; a few platoons onl^ advanced to tKc 
edge of ihedkch^to.jmeset'amorecerlnin destHlGtion, 

5. An mnavaaiingattiempt was made tb bring them up a 
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tiiifd time by thek officers, vrhose gallantry, on this occa- 
sion, deserved a better fate, in a better cause. Generals 
Gibbs aad Kean were earned away, severe!/ wounded ; the 
former mortally. The plain between the front of the British, 
lind the American lines, was strewed^ith dead ; so dreadful 
a carnage, considering the length of time, and the numbers 
engaged, was perhaps never witnessed. Two thousand, at 
the lowest estimate, pressed the earth, besides a number of 
the wounded who were not able to escape. The- loss of the 
Americans did not exceed seven killed, and six wounded. 
General Lambert was the only general officer left upon thfe 
field ; being unable to check the flight of th^ British co^ 
lumns, he retired to his encampment. 

6. In the mean time, the detachment under colonel Thomi- 
ton succeeded in landing on the i^ight bank, and immediately 
attacked the iiitrenchment of general Morgan. The Amerir 
can right, believing itself outflanked, abandoned its position, 
while iHi left maintained its ground for some time ; but find^ 
ing itself' deserted by those on the right, and being outnum* 
bered by the enemy, they spiked their guns and retired. 
Colonel Thornton was severely wounded, and the command 
devolved on colonel Gobbins, who seeing the fate of the as* 
sault on the left bank, and receiving orders from general 
Lambert, re-crossed the river. 

7. On the return of general Lambert to his camp, it waa 
revived, iu consultation with admiral Cochrane, to retire to 
their shipping. This was effected with great secrecy ; and 
during the night of the* eighteenth, their camp was entirely 
evacuated. From the nature of the country, it was found im- 
possible to pursue them ; they left eight of their wounded, and 
fourteen pieces of artillery. Thw loss in this fatal expedi- 
tion was iminense ; besides their generals, and a number of 
valuabJG olicejrs, their force was dirtvinished by at least five 
thousand men. It was in vain, as in other instances, to con- 
ceal the truth of the affair ; and the sensations which it pro- 
duced in Great Britain, arc not easily described ; the conduct 
of the ministry was regarded as shamefully dishonorable, in 
thus stretching forth one hand to receive the oliVe, which 
was tendered by America, and at the same time secretly 
wielding a dagger with the other. 

S _y . , . - ^ i ...... . . I ■« „ ,1, ■■ 

What was the loss of the Americans at the battle of New Orleans ? 
^^What Britiffh officerW Were killed ?^How great was the Britifeb ]amti 
31 • 
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THE MISERIES OF WAR. 

1. Though the whole race of man is ciooined to dissola- 
iioo, and we are all hastening to our long home ; yet at each 
successive moment, life and death seem to divide between 
them the dominion of mankind, and life to have the larger 
share. It is otherwise in war ; death reigns there without a 
rival, and without control. War is the work, the efement, or 
father the sport and triumph of Death, who glories not only 
11% the extent of his conquest, but in the richness of his spoil. 
In the other methods of attack, in the other forms which 
death assumes, the feeble and the aged, who at the best can 
live but a short time, are usually the victims ; here they are 
the vigorous and the strong. 

2. It is remarked by the most ancient of poets, that in 
peace children bury their parents, in war parents bury their 
children ; nor is the difference small. Children lament their 
parents, sincerely indeed, but with that moderate dbd tran- 
quil sorrow, which it is natural for those to feel who are 
conscious of retaining many tender ties, many animating 
prospects. * Parents mourn for their children with the bitter- 
ness of despaiir ; the aged parent, the widowed mother, loses, 
when she is deprived of her children, every thing but the 
capacity of suffering ; her heart, withered and desolate, ad- 
mits no other object, cherishes no other hope. It is Rachel, 
weeping for her children and refusing to be comforted, be- 
cause they are not. 

3. But to confine our attention to the number of slain 
would give us a very inadequate idea of the ravages of the 
sword. The lot of those who perish instantaneously may be 
considered, apart from religious prospects, as comparatively 
happy, since they are eisieniipt fronji those lingering diseases 
and slow torments to which others are liable. We cannot 
see an individual expire, though a stranger, or an enemy, 
without being sensibly moved, and prompted by coinpassion 
to lend him every assistance in our power. Every trace of 
resentment vanishes in a poment ; every oth^r emotion gives 
way to pity and terror. 

4. In these last extremities we remember nothing but the 
respect and tenderness due to our common nature. What a 
scene then must a field of battle present, where thousands 
«re leH without assistance and without pity, with their wounds 
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exposed to the piercing air, while the blood freezing as it 
ilows, binds them to the earth, amidst the trampling of horses, 
and the insults of an enraged foe ! If they are spared by the 
humanity of the enemy and carried from the field, it is but a 
prolongation of torment. Conveyed in uneasy vehicles, often 
to a remote distance, through roads almost impassable, they 
are lodged in ill-prepared receptacles for the wounded and 
the sick, where the variety of distress baffles all the efforts 
of humanity and skill, and renders it impossible to give to 
each the attention he demands. Far from their native home, 
no tender assiduities of friendship, no well known voice, no 
wife, or mother, or sister, is near to sooth their sorrows, re* 
lieve their thirst, or close their eyes in death ! Unhappy man ! 
and must you be swept into the grave unnoticed and unnum- 
bered, and no friendly tear be shed for your sufferings or 
mingled with your dust ? 

5. We must remember, however, that as a very small pro- 
portion of a military life is spent in actual combat, so it is a 
very small part of its miseries which must be ascribed to this 
source. More are consumed by the rust of inactivity than 
by the edge of the sword ; confined to a scanty or unwhole- 
some diet, ex^posed in sickly climates, harassed with tiresome 
marches and perpetual alarms ; their life is a continual scene 
of hardships and danger^ They grow familiar with hunger, 
cold, and watchfulness. Crowded into hospitals and prisons, 
eontagion spreads amongst their ranks, till the ravages of dis- 
ease exceed those of the enemy. 

6. We have hitherto only adverted to the sufferings of 
those who are engaged in the profession of arms, without 
taking into our account the situation of the countries which 
are the scene of hostilities. How dreadful to hold every 
thing at the mercy of an enemy, and to receive life itself as 
a boon dependent on the sword ! How boundless the fears 
which such a situation must inspire, where the issues of life 
and death are determined by no known laws, principles, or 
customs, and no conjecture can I)e formed of our destiny, 
except as far as it is dimly deciphered in characters of blood, 
in the dictates of revenge, and the caprices of power ! 

7. Conceive but for a moment the consternation which 
the approach of an invading army would impress on the 
peaceful villages in our own neighborhood. ' When you have 
placed yourselves for an instant in that situation, you wiH 
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learn to sympathize with those unhappy countries which^ 
have sustained the ravages of arms. But how is it possible 
to give you an idea of these horrors ? Here you behold rich 
harvests, the bounty of Heaven, and the reward of industry, 
consumed in a moment or trampled under foot, while iaioine 
and pestilence follow the steps of desolation. There, the 
cottages of peasants given up to the flames, mothers expiring 
through fear, not for themselves but for their infants ; the 
inhabitants flying with their helpless babes in all directions^ 
miserable fugitives on their native soil ! In another part 
you witness c^ulent cities taken by storm ; the streets where 
no sounds were heard but those of peaceful industry, filled 
on a sudden with slaughter and blood, resounding with the 
eries of the pursuing and the pursued ; the palaces of no- 
bles demolished, the houses of the rich pillaged, and every 
age, sex, and rank, jningled in promiscuous massacre and 
ruin! 



THE HISTORIAN'S REFLECTIONS. 

1. Through the long period of five thousand years, the 
eye of the historian wanders among innumerable millions, 
imd descries peopl^ nations, and languages, who were once 
active in the busy scenes of time, but are now reaping the 
retributions of eternity. The great nations which enjoyed 
Ymiversal empire are now silent in the dust And, as objects 
subtend a less angle in proportion to their distance, so a 
century, buried deep in the vale of anlnquity, appears but as 
an hour, and the duration of a nation but as a day. In the 
morning its infancy i^ weak ; and its chief defence is in its 
obscurity or insignificance, or in the weakness of others. 
It gathers strength by adversity, and at length acquires a 
vigorous youth. .At mid-day it acquires a strong and loffy 
attitude ; it basks for an hour in the beams of prosperity, 
and drinks deep the inebriating draughts of luxury and plea- 
sure. And now its beauty fades; its strength decays; its 
glory perishes ; and the declining ddy hastens a night of 
storms, and clouds, and everlasting darkiless. 

2. The nations of men resemble the perpetually rolling 
&nd conflicting waves of the ocean. If a billow rise high» 
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i^ift b\it toaink asJow;.if it c^^sh; ^ts /^^ighborio^ htllqw, it 
i& but to be dashed in its tqrn ; if.-it«r^ge and foam^ it is^but 
, to, «x|iau0t itself Ijie .^opneii -^ . if jt roll^^^nquilly on tb^ boeom 
, of .^: idef?p> it is but iosinik for evqr .hy its own ^rfivity. It 
. is thus^wjth ^1 nations^ with , all bui^^ jnsfUtutions, and with 
' all 4^e. m^blest inventions ^d wQ^ks of att« . 

" The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces,^ ' " 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself; 
Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And, like tljie baselei^ fabric Qf a vigipn, 
Leave not a ivreek 'behind." 

3. And, aljwr! .the ravages" o^,iiTpe,thoughjrapid and re- 
sistless, are too slow, to; satisfy ..the fuyipus rag^ of restless 
mortals ! They mukt sha^ethe empire .of destruction. To 
them, .the work of death is most pleasant ; and to cultivate 
the irt of killing anA destr(i>yiijff, h^s. b^en their chief pride 
and glory in sJ] ages, though \^ile employed ij^ that dread- 
ful work, ttey /sinif -iq dc^iructipii jthemselves.* ttihappy 
children of men! When.wjil you learft^tp kpb^ and prize 
your true interest? When will you be convinced of Ihat, 
than which nothing is more certain, that war adds infinitely 
to the numbei' ai^d weight of your calamities! that it fills 
the world with rhisery, and clothes alj .patiii-e in rapurning ? 
that it covers yoiif souls with crimson, inexpiable guilt, and 
brings upon you the wrath and curse of Heaven ? 

4. Is there to be no.change in this.tragjc^ this dir^ul scene 
of blood and slaughter ? Shiall brothierly , love . aiid cordial 
affection never become universal, and. peace rievet,waye her 
white banner throughout the earth? Is there no durable 
institution, founded in virtue, and permanent as the eternal 
rules of justice I Is there no firm: ground, qf hope,? no rock, 
on which truth, and reason oiay.bujld^ fe-bric, that shall 
never fall 2, , yes, there is a kingdom l its. foundations were 
laid of old ; its King is the God pf he^.ven ; its Jaw is perfect 
love ; its dominions are wide, for they extend to the wise 
and virtuoua^iBiaBll worlds ; all its subjecis^ tKfe 'feafe, for they 
are defended by* almighty power ; and they 'shall tise to eter- 
nal prosperity^ and glory, when, all -earthly .kkigdmns shall 
vanish like a shadow or a dfeam. ' .. 
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6. Tliere is an unseen hand, which guides the aiflkirs of 
nations. Throagliout all tbeir chang^es and revolutions, 
through the seemingly dark and troubled chaos of haman 
concerns, an almighty Providence overrules ; and all Events 
past, present, and to come, are employed in directing and 
completing the destinies of all creatiires, in subserviency to 
that infinitely great and glorious kingdom, which shall never 
be removed. 



THE COMMON LOT. 

Once in th^ flight of ages past, 

There livM a man ; and who was he ? 

Mortal ! howe'er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. ' 

Uzlkfiown the region of his birth ; 
Th^ land in which he died unknown ; 

His' Bfti)A« hath peirtsh'4 G t o v u th o ^ojrik y 

■■ This tKith survives alohe — 

That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 

' Alternate triumph'd in his breast ; 
His bliss and woe — a smile, a tear ; 
Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limh, 
The changing spirits rbe and fall; 

We know that these were felt by him. 
For these are felt by all. 

He suffer'd — but his pangs are o'er ; 

Enjoy'd^— but his delights are fled ; 
Had fi'iends—^his friends are now no more ; 

And foes — his foes are dead. 

He lov'd — ^but whom he lov'd, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb; 

O she was fair — hot nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 
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^he rolling seasons, day an(i mght. 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 

Erewhile his portio^ ; life and light, ' ' 
To him exist in vainv, 

He saw whatever thou hast seen, 

Encountered all that troubles thed; 
He .was — whatever thou hist been ; 

He is — what thou ehalt be. - 

fThe, clouds and sun-beama, o'er his eye, 
That once their shades and glory threw, 

Have left in yonder silent sky, 
Na vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race, 

Their mihs, since the world ])egan,.; * 
Of HIM afford no other trace 
. Than thi»— THERE LIV'D A MAN 1 



ADDRESS TO THE DEnX, . 

O THOU unutterable Potentkte ! ""^ ^^-^ViJ* 

Through nature's vast extent sublimely great ! 
Thy lovely form the flower-decked field disclosefl, 
Thy smiles are seen in-Natute's sunny face : 
Milk-colored lilies apd wild-blushing roses. 
Are bright with thee : — thy voice of gentleness 
Speaks in the light-winged, whispering zephyrs, playing 
Midst the young boughs, or o'er the meadows straying : 
Thy breath gives life to all, below, above ; 
And all things revel in thy light and love. 
But here, on these gigantic mountains, here 
Thy greatness,' glory, wisdom, strength, and spirit 
In terrible sublimity appear ! , 
Thy awe-imposing voicjB id l\|eard,— -we hear it ! 
The Almighty's fearfur voice ; attend ! it breaks 
The silence, and in solemn warning speaks : 
His the light tones that whisper midst the trees ^ _ 
His, his the whistling of the busy breeze ; 
His* the storm-thunder roaring, rattling round, \ 



/ 



|» ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 

When element with element makei^ vsH ' 

Amidst the echoing mountaiiijs^ on whose bound, 
Whose highest bound, he drives liis fiery car, 
Glowing like molten iron ; or, enshrined 
In rgibes of darkness, rides, upon the wind 
Across the clouded vault of heaven/ What eye . 
Has not been dazzled by thy majesty ? 
Where is the ear that has not heard thee speak ? 
Thou breathest ! — forest-oaks of centuries ' 

Turn their uprooted trunks towards, the ^kies. 
Thou thunderest I — adamantine mountains, brea^. 
Tremble, and totter, and apart are riven ! 
Thou lightenest ! and the rocks inflame ; thy power 
Of fire, to their metallic bosom driven. 
Melts and devours them z^»^\o\ they are no more:—* 
They pass away, like wax in the fierce flfciiwe, ,*• 
Or the thick mists that frown- upon the Sua,. -; 
Which he but glances at and they are gone; 
Or like the sparkling snow upon the hill, 
When noon-tide darts its penetrating ^beam. 
What do I say? Act/God '^mighjj^ will, . 
ThQ a^ri^lired EWorld falls headlong from its^sphere t 
l%j«^i>^r|d/«uns aruJ syst^s 'disappear ! 
But thy eternal throne — thy palace bright, 
Zion — stands steadfast in unchanging might ; . 
Zion — thy own peculiar seaj;^ — thy home ! 
But here, O God ! here is th^ tpmpl(& too : , 
Heaven's sapphire arch is its resplendent dbme, 
Its columns— trees that have for ages st6o4 5 
Its incense is the flower-perfumed dew; ' 
Its symphony — the music of the wood ; 
Its ornaments-r-the fairest gems, of spring ; 
Its altar is the stony mountain proud. 
Lord ! from this shrine to thy abode 1 briii^; 
Trembling, devotion's tribute — ^thoOgh not, loud, 
Nor pomp-accompanied : thy praise I sing, . ' 
And thou wilt deign to hear the l<wvly offering^ 
*' ♦ . '' . 

; .• '.' ■ THE ENJ>* , • , 



